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AVING found, both from Religion 
Hera 

towards God and his creatures is the 
the others turn, the end wherein they ought to 
terminate; let us endeavour to trace out fore 
footſteps of the divine oeconomy in the admi- 
niſtration of this world: wherein it may appear 
by what gradual approaches God has been 
pleaſed to lead mankind towards a found under- 
ſtanding of himſelf, and an openneſs of heart 
to one another. And this will oblige us to re- 
handle a ſubject we have already taken into con- 
fideration before : for 1 I muſt own, 


1 Divine Occonomy. Chap. 19. 
Err 
ſond of ſetting it in every various light that 
may help to make it more clearly and more 
underſtood. 

 - | laamy Ach Chapter of the ſecond-Volume 

dealing that Mx, T have take piitis to ſhow 
that all events without exception, ſmall as well 
as great, muſt take riſe from their adequate 
cauſes, provided in certain knowledge and pur- 
poſe of every particular effect they ſhould bring 
for Phi being an eſoterie doctrine, incon- 
venient and unt for common yſc, which re- 
quires a diſtinction to be made between things 
providential, and_others. that are not, I have 
the Vith Chapter of this Volume 
$6.mpck en cheat diſtinction and render the 
widdary aud contrivance running t 
works: of naruro-apyarent. to comman appcehen- 
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of ſpeculation daun to direct and model our obſer- 
vations.inte a xegular plan. This may be called 
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| Therefore I may jafely 

| are ſufficient for the ſphere Lam to act in: tis 
| my buſineſs to fill up the ſphere, that there 
| may be no vacancies left through my negli- 
gence: and if I can make my drawings vifible, 


2. When we reflect on the bout cſs extent 
of Omnipotence, having all ſubſtances at com- 
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among nations familiarizing them with one ano- 
ther, and the growing finews of commerce 
rending to knit the whole into one body, and 
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3 „ 
ſenſitive, having no regard for any other crea- 
tyres, nor for any thing beyond the preſent 
calls of appetite : and if we had been planted 
like trees always to grow each in his ſeveral 
ſpot, receiving our nouriſhment from the ground 
beneath us, our pleaſures and pains continually 
from the Sun, the air, the rains and the dews, 
we ſhould never have had a thought reaching 
further than ourſelyes, or than the preſent mo- 
ment. But God has been pleaſed to endue ys 
with remembrance and obſervation to diſcern 
the influence of the paſt ppon the preſent, and 
the preſent upon the future; which leads us 
gradually ry ani hs 
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they do: for hanger and thirſt and the plea- 
ſures of ſenſation engage us only now and then, 
but habit, fancy, amuſement, curioſity, novelty, 
and other movements of Imagination, occupy 
the moſt of our hours. This renders us ſo- 
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pany, becauſe having never experienced the 
pleaſures of it ; but if one of vs was ſhut up by 


ir is what makes boys generally unlucky 
thoſe of the ſprightlieſt temper 


break a window lily, hide a workman's tool, or 
faſten up his door, for fake of the fancy of how 
much be will fret and fume when he comes to 
diſcoyer the roguery. Nor are our vulgar much 
better than overgrown boys in this particular; 
for if they can get into a fine garden, it is fun to 
them to break off an ornament, or disfigure a 
ſtatue, or make any ſpoil they think will give 
much diſturbance ; and they find a ſupreme 
delight in teazing an ideot, a deformed perſon, 
or a foreigner that has the jll luck to fall in 
their way. am; 

But it is not the engagingneſs of miſchief 
alone that makes us hurtful to one another ; 
our very wants and defires, which firſt bring 
ys together, have a tendency likewiſe to diſſo- 
cine us: for the ſame materials of gratificatipn 
being wanted by ſeveral, and that felfiſhneſs 
| which 
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Thap.1g: 283 11 
which is our firſt principle of action prompting 
each to appropriate them to himſelf, this gives 


riſe to competitions, contentions, jealouſies, 
and averfions. 'The moſt obvious advantage we 


can take of another is by getting ſomething 
away from him, and the method occurring 
readieft to make the fight of him entertaining 
is by doing him a diſpleaſure : for it requires 
ſome acquaintance with the taſtes and charac- 
ter and diſpoſitĩon, to know how we can oblige 
a man, or wherein we can have the benefit of 
his aſſiſtance or pleaſures of his converſation, 
bur one may take away or ſnatch up what lies | 
berween us, or do hurt to any body one never 3 
ſaw before. | 

And having reaſon to expect the ſame ' firſt 
; motions in others we have been conſcious of in 
| ourſelves, it gives us an unfavourable opinion of 
: 


new faces : beſides, while it is uncertain whe- 


| ther they ſtand well or ill diſpoſed rowards us, 
prudence will direct to guard againſt the latter 
| in the firlt place, and keep us upon our ſelf de- 
tence until we know ſomething more particu- 
larly of them. Therefore children are ſhy and 
fearful among ſtrangers, and the vulgar come 
among them with either a dread or a defiance, 
according as they think themſelves ſtout enough 
to make their party good: nor do men wear off 
theſe ſentiments until by converſe in the world 
they learn to know diſpoſitions by looks and ap- 
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and fears urge us to diſcord , 
which two powers by their oppoſite action, 
counterbalance and give motion to each other: 
for being wiſely mingled together in due pro- 
portion, they invigurate induſtry, whet contri- 
vance; and furniſh out all the buſineſs of the 
wotld. Their eſſects have been remarked in 
ancient times, for we find by Hefiod, that Eros 
and Eris, that is, Love and Strife, were holden 
io be the two antagoniſt powers which produced 
order out of Chaos : but their province was 
carried farther than we have had occafion to 
conſider. it, being extended to the natural as 
well az the moral world; for attraction and re- 
pulfion were ſuppoſed to be the fame among 
matter, as union ang, diſcord among mankind. 
But Eros and.Eris, though beretofore eſteemed 
firſt principles of motion, are bot properties 
annexed by Omaipotence, but effects worked by 
the provifions of Wiſdom. I have already ſhewn 
them not innate in the human mind, but 
growing from the appetites excited by pleaſure 
and pain; neither can they be inherent properties 
of matter, for nothing can act where it is not; 
therefore when bodies approach, ot recede from 
_ others at a diftance how ſmall ſoever, they muſt 
be driven to or from each other by external im- 
tb of ng touching or ſtriking upon 
So their action is the reſult of ſome 
ns manner of 


operation we know nothing, nor can ſcarce fo 


mach as conjecture ; though we find it made to 
act 
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Bur with reſpect to the latter, which has an 
intereſt in what paſſes among it and is capable of 


ing them what to avoid : for we canon 
4 ice6on for ihe peritilitn of evi in this 
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Divine Occonomy. - 17 
and ſeverity of puniſhment conſequent upon it 
in the next; otherwiſe than by ſome ſignal be- 
nefic redounding therefrom to higher orders of 
Being: but the ſpectacle alone ſuffices for them, 
nor have they occaſion for any mixture of the 
malignant principle among themſelves. But 
al mankind as human nature at preſent 
ſtands circumſtanced, the joint action of both 
powers is requiſite : not that the benignant prin- 
ciple might not anſwer all our purpoſes com- 
pleatly, had we enough of it in our breaſts to 
overcome that averſeneſs to labour and indul- 
gence of appetite which are perpetual clogs upon 
our activity; and ſtrength of mind to 
take effectual warning from miſchiefs at a diſ- 
tance, without their immediately touching our- 
ſelves. But we being not fo happily conſticured, 
Eris is permitted to hold ſway among us, to 
ſupply our deficiency in the other principle 
whereto it was intended to conduct us: for 
the ſmart of its evil effects rouzes us up to a 
little confideration, and dear-bought experience 
gradually enereaſes our value for that better in- 
fluence whereby we might avoid them. 
Thus Eros and Eris muſt perpetually work 
upon Matter as joint operators to produce all 
thoſe modifications and changes of form which 
conſtitute the health and beautify the face of 
Nature: but among ſpiritual ſubſtances the for- 


.mer is the ſole end had in view, and the latter 


only as a means to lead thereto 


Vox. V. 
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bas thought proper not to put mankind at once 
were 


created, but draws them into it inſenſibly by 


in poſſeſſion of that harmony whereto they 


the workings of a contrary principle : and with, 


a little careful obſervation upon the courſe of 


affairs upon earth, we may diſcern many of the 


ſteps by which diſcord helps us forward i in our 
aj towards union. 


7. The continual fupply of neceſſaries and 
conveniencies from parents, the engagement 


and ſolace they find in the care of their children, 
and pleaſures mutually received among playfel- 
lows, firſt cetent us together, raiſe us a little 


owt of ourſelves, and begin a tamily attach- 
ment : and though 


viſible expedience of preſerving it unbroken, 
keeps them within bounds. "Bar with reſpect 


10 perſons between whom ſuch union has 
not been cemented, there is no apparent ex- 


pedience to lay a reſtraint upon thoſe turbu- 


lent humours: ſo they are left to take their 


full ſcope, from whence i injury, abuſe and con- 
tinual ſufpicion muſt enſue. And this fear of 


ſtrangers protects and encreaſes the attachment 
to intimates, for a man never enjoys his friends 
fo as after having been teazed or terri- 
fied among perſons he diſtaſtes, nor ever is fo 
fond of home as when apprehenſive of danger 


OTE Nr 
from continually running 


greedineſs and wantonneſs 
ſorn<times a little diſturb the union, yet the. 
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Chap ic Devise Occonon S 
8 IOY Thus, 
to take a metaphor from Matter, the repellent 
quality of external bodies holds their internal 
parts together in a ſtronger coheſion. ' 
But ſingle families cannot furniſh all the ac- 
commodations convenient for them within them - 
ſelves, nor find that variety of amuſements the 
human mind requires to prevent ſatiety from 
creeping upon it; they mult ſoon perceive that | 
one can ſupply what another wants, and one has 
methods of entertainment which are 
ew end. nacdorghe of. by the ecder alliances, 
commerce and mutual intercourſe give them a 
dr diſtricts ; which become larger families 
wherein each individual has ſome concern for 
the reſt, becauſe contributing to his uſes or 
Rees, and the bands of union are extended 
to a wider compaſs. Yet rapaciouſneſs and 
wantonneſs ſtill continuing parts of the human 
character, the inhabitants of one diſtrict or city 
will de apt to invade the properties of another, 
who will naturally exert themſelves and ſet 
their wits to work to contrive methods of de- 
fence, or of retaliation upon the invaders : but 
finding chemſelves too weak to effect a perfect 
ſecurity, both againſt open violence and ſecret 
fraud, or being tired of perpetual ſquabbles 
with their neighbours, they will try to ſtrike 
up an agreement with them, or to aſſociate 
themſelves with ſome other cities, which toge- 


ther may form a nation ſufficient in extent and 
| B 2 power 


power to repel invaders, and preſerve domeſtic 


Thus perhaps it may be true that men were 
firſt driven into large communities by fear and 
ſelf⸗ defence, becauſe in a ſtate of nature they 
might not be ſenſible of any other benefits re- 
dounding from them: but having once taſted 
the ſweets of ſociety, they would not want other 
motives to hold them in it. For I may venture 
an appeal to the moſt ſelſiſn perſon among us, 
having any ſober confideration of his own good, 
whether if he could be fully fecured againſt alt 
foreign invaſions or domeſtic robberies, thefts 
and injuries, he would yet be content to have 
a general anarchy prevail in the land, and would 
not regret the want of thoſe markets, public 
buildings, poſts, highways, and encourage- 
ments of arts, ſciences and manufactures, which 
are the effects of a national polity. 

Nor is it any more than a Perhaps that na- 
tions were actually firſt formed ſolely by fear: 
they may have been families, deſcendants of 
one anceſtor, grown by numerous encreaſe into 
a a people, or colonies tranſplanted from thence 
into an uninhabited country ; and this opinion 
is countenanced by ancient hiſtory. Or if any 
of them were made up of perſons no ways re- 
lated by nature ; there were other means of col- 
lecting them together befides the dread of dan- 
ger: for we may gather from the fables of 
and Amphion drawing ftones and tygers 
| bears after them by the ſweetneſs of their 
"IRE Fn : 


Chap. 19. Divine Oeconomy. 21 
muſic, that it was not by terrors they drove the 
wild men diſperſed about the foreſts and moun- 
tains into ſociety, but lured them by the pro- 
ſpeC. of advantages and pleaſures greater than 
they had experienced in their ſavage ſtate. 

Nevertheleſs if fear and neceflary ſelf-defence 
had a ſhare in the origin of ſtates, this will 
only confirm what I have advanced before con- 
cerning the method taken by Previdence in 
uſing the miſchiefs of diſcord to bring men ac- 
quainted with the benefits of concord, and 
make their mutual attachment among one ano- 
ther more general. For whatever inducement 
firſt-gathered them into nations, when once aſ- 
ſociated therein they have a national intereſt, 
and ſome degree of regard for all their fellow- 
members : they take part in every national pro- 
ſperity, ſtand up for the honour of the nation, 
and are ready to think a compatriot braver, 
ſtouter, more accompliſhed and more deſerving 
than any foreigner. How confident is our 
mob that one b ugliſhman can beat two French- 
men! How proud the French populace of living 
under an abſolute monarch, who has their all at 
his difpofal ! and pity the poor unhappy Eng- 
lihman for having a property of his own which 
the King cannot take away. 

8. But the old lea ven of wantonneſs and gree- 
dineſs, too deeply worked into human nature 
ever to be totally diſcharged again, fpreacs it ſelf 
in families, cities, nations, or whatever other 
combinations men can be thrown into, and 
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286 | Divine Oecummy. Chop. 19. 
gains a new form in large communities which 
it could not aſſume before, turning into luſt of 


fame and power. Hence proceed wars, en- 
croachments, inroads, plunderings, conqueſt and 


eyranny : theſe evils were not utterly un- 
| fruits, conqueſt 
having often ended in uniting ſeveral nations un- 
der one empire. The four great monarchies, 
though not univerſal as they were called, over- 
ſpread a conſiderable part of the habitable earth : 
they muſt have produced great oppreffion, 
. diſtreſs) and confuſion at firſt, till in a little 
time things fell into a ſettled courſe, and the 
inhabitants lived more quietly and happily than 
they had done in their former condition. For 
| the coriquerors and conquered incorporated by 
degrees into one people, baving a communion 
of intereſts and continual intercourie among 
them: whereby the bands of union, the finews 
of commerce, and links of fociety, were ſtreich- 
ed farther than they had ever been before. And 
even while wars and national animofities ſubſiſt, 
they tend to cement the union of individuals 
with the community : therefore it is a com- 
mon artifice of policy to give ill impreſſions of 


heartily againſt a deteſted enemy. 

At the beginning of the laſt war, the French 
charged us with robberies and piracies for mak- 
ing reprifals upon their ſhips : and we in return 
branded them with diflimulation, treachery and 


nes} 


a @ foreign nation, to make the ſubjects join more 


e W 


that French faith became the ſame 
a8 Punic faith had been among the Romans, 


one another prodigioully, but ſcarce were preli- 


Lak 23 
of the moſt ſolemn treaties, ſo 
us 


total diſregard « 


While the war laſted, we all loved our king and 


minaries ſigned before we fell a ſquabbling 


among ourſelves, for we are ſuch boys that we 
muſt be doing miſchief rather than nothing: if 


we cannot find employment in buſineſs, we 


muſt make it by wantonneſs ; which takes de- 


cies againſt Majeſty itſelf, all for want of bet- 


ter employment ; and prompts to conclude our 
entertainments with drinki healchs not ſo 
much in honour to the toaſt as in vexation to one 
another : ner do I doubt but that if a fair com- 

ration could be made it would appear there 
EL away within theſe 
few years upon ingenious Billingſgate i in proſe - 
and verſe, fit only to nouriſh the irritating hu- 


mours, than has been laid out upon books of 


Religion, morality, or ſcience, which might 
mend the heart or improve the underſtanding. 
But we may preſume all theſe evils operate to 


ſome good, though what good, it might be dif- 
ficult for mortal man to gueſs: perhaps we 


| ſhould all doſe in indolerce, or be eaten pp 


with the ſpleen in this humid climate, if we had 


not ſomething to keep our bile in motion. * 
1 . R Never. 


the mutual 


24 Diuine Occonamy. Chap. 1g. 
Nevertheleſs it muſt be owned upon the 
whole, that thoſe rwo qualities whereto I have 
aſcribed the riſe of the diſcordant paſſions, have 
deen productive of ſignal advantages to mankind : 
for manufactures and commerce have been bet- 
ter improved, more arts invented, more accom - 
pliſhmeats attained, more public works as well 
military as civil achieved, more regularity, de- 
cency and civility produced, by the impulſe of 
cCovetouſneſs or luſt of fame, and that under-twig 
of it, vanity, than could be expected from what 
feeble ſentiment of prudence and public ſpirit 
ve poſſeſs. Even war, robbery and wantonneſs 
have given occaſion to many inventions and ex- 
erciſes of induſtry that would have been needleſs 
without. them : the danger of encroachments 
among neighbouring Rates keeps them attentive 
to preſerve the balance of power, thereby creat- 
ing a common intereſt, and introduce an alli- 
| ance and harmony between nations that might 
otherwiſe have remained for ever ſtrangers ; and 
jealouſies of parties awaken the vi- 
gilance of the people and render abuſes of power 
leſs practicable. Thus the wiſtom of Provi- 
dence has mingkd all varieties, both of the 
harmonizing and - jarring pa ſſions, adjuſted to 
one another in ſuch admirable proportion as to 
form together a ſalutary compoſition, by which 
mankind has been gradvally raiſcd from their 
original ignorance and wildnels to the degree of 
knowledge, diſcretion, mutual concern, and 


com- 
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communion of intereſts, we ſee them arrived ac 
in this preſent age. 

9. Vet this wonderful complication of coun- 
ter acting ſprings could not render the harmony 
compleat among ſpiritual ſubſtances without a 
knowledge of God: for it is the origin from 
one common Father, the preſidency of one Go- 
vernor, that unites the whole Univerſe into 
one empire, and conſtitutes us citizens of . the 
World; and that knowledge has proceeded 
of error and imper- 
fection. For God has been pleaſed to draw 
mankind in the approach towards him by ſteps 
that ſeemed to carry them directly from him, 
and lead them into juſt ideas of his Attributes 
through notions the moſt oppoſite to his cha- 
rater. A cordial hope and unreſerved truſt are 
the proper bands uniting the creature to the 
Creator, but theſe bands cannot well be twiſted 
up of fear; yet it is faid, the fear of the Lord 


is the beginning of Wiſdom, neceſſary to intro- 


duce that very Charity which when perfe& will 
caſt it utterly away: and the fear of hobgob- 
lings has ſometimes proved the ſecret avenue 
conducting into the fear of the Lord. For this 
firſt looſened the attachment to objects of ſenſe, 
and put the ſavage upon efforts of reflection 
concerning the things unſeen: which efforts, 
though faint and fruitleſs and perhaps hurtful in 
themſelves, yet opened the paſſage and cleared the 
way into the fields of reaſon and contemplation. 


4 Divine Octtiiony. Ckip.rg, 
| who had gotten an awe over others, would en- 
_-deavour to preſetve the influence of chat awe 
\when their backs were turned, and for that 
-purpoſe might notch a tick into ſomething 
«that could be fancied a human face, ſetting it 
up in a corner with pretence that it would in- 


been received from them, to work their ends 
npon the others. In a little time they might 
improve upon their firſt inventions and find an 


By theſe means the belief of Beings in the air, 
having an influence upon the courſes of things 
belpw, might be eſtabliſhed among an ignorant 
people, which though extremely groſs and im- 
perfect were ſome benefit to them: for as It is 
better the child ſhould ſtand in awe of the old 
man in the cupboard, or the little bird at the 
window, than be under no check at all, fo it is 
better men ſhould think Apollo or Pallas, a 
. Nick or a —_— 


— Bebe, the ence 
to be conſidered than that it might do to the 
perſons entertaining it; and it was one ſtep, 
 #hough a very ſmall one, in the progreſs of 
true Religion in the World. For the perſua- 
hon of an inviſible Power, obſervant of what 


da among us, and having an influence 


ready admits a ſuperior Being, of whatever 
kind or quality, than with one who is fo totally 
immerſed in objects of ſenſe as to have no con- 
ception of any thing he does not ſee, or hear, 
or handle; becauſe in the latter he muſt incul- 
cate the reality of ſuch Being before he can 
proceed to ſhow what it is, whereas he may 
lead the other by pointing out his inconſiſtencies 
into ſomething of a more regular and uniform 


m. 


10. At firſt we may preſume that men would 
have no. farther concern, than for the preſer- 
vation, the accommodations and pleaſures of 
3 life; 


; 


ſtructor will have leſs ro 1 who al- | 
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— — ſociety and' d | 
into a more ſettled way of living, they would 
extend their thoughts beyond their own imme- 
diate wants, and begin to take an intereſt in 
the welfare of their children and deſcendants, 
after themſelves ſhould be no more. Their 
veneration likewiſe and the honour they faw 
paid tothe memory of ſuch as had been eminent 
among them, would excite a wiſh to obtain the 
like for their own names: this muſt extend 
their concern beyond the preſent life, and make 


them deficous of gaining an immortality by living 


for ever in the remembrance of thoſe who 
ſhould come after them. Add further that the 
workings of their own imagination- or confidenc 
aſſertions of ſome who had an end to ferve- - 
thereby, might perſuade them that ſome part 
of their own perſons would ſurvive after 
death, remaining capable of wants and gra- 
rifications, of enjoyment and fuffering ; ard 
they might ſoon conclude that the profpericy of 
their children, the continuance of their names, 
and good or evil fortune of their furviving 


and the favour of the 1 

Heroes. 

libo-is now « Aniad fr ateadiniBince 
greſs towards true Religion: for beſides the 
belief of a ſaperintending Power, prefiding over 
the affairs of men, here is a concern for futu- 
rity, and a perſuaſion that our intereſt tocrcin 


2 
protection 


that thoſe articles in their infancy 
muſt lie overwhelmed among a multitude of 
groſs errote and abſurdities : for the paſſions 
of nien, the examples of vice, folly and con- 
ration vajoag tha” met acenived, che intereſt 


Ard accordingly we find in all anciene hiſtory 
what a multitude of incoberencies and abſurdi- 
ties abounded in the firſt received creeds, con- 


r — 
ibeir declarations by oracles omens and prodigies ; 
concerning the © apparitions of ſhades and 
ſpectres, the enjoyments of Elyfium and puniſh- 
ments of Tartaras. Yet it being obvious that 
no community could ſubſiſt upon earth without 
ſomething of order and government, there was 
the-like notion of a fubordination and afhgn- 


times only to enforce hig decrees by their ſpin- 
ning, and if he had once bound himſelf by 
Styx, he durſt not recede he ſhoald 


popular doctrines ſet reflection at work, and 
gave birth to Philoſophy : for reaſon muſt have 
materials furniſhed it from elſewhere to begin 
upon, and ph noma 7p well as other men 
once were children, ſaſceptible of impreſſions 
ſtamped upon them by their teachers or worked 
into them by. their companions ; nor could their 
fagacity, when mature enough to act for itſelf, 
ko had 


32 ch . 
kid icibibed] cxdtevouriig to ſeparate the folid 
ſtom the, einpty, and pur ſue ſuch farther lights 
as could be ſtricken out from what had ſtood 
the teſt. But the reaſon of one man can run 
very litle lengths, for his life will be almoſt 
ſpent in getting rid of erroneous prejudices be- 
fore bins bepia ro make an advance towards 
truth; and his diſcovery will require time to 


ſettle into ſomething of a current opinion, be-. 
RT OS for another to 


proceed upon. 

11. The earlieſt e cn cons- 
ful reflection, N 
by ambition or avarice, ſeem to have been legiſ- 
lators and founders of ſtates ; and the immor- 
„ An bog bi view, to have been that of 
tuating their names among poſterity with 
love and honour for the ſervices they had done, 
For having found beneficence, even to ſucceed- 
ing generations, had in general eſteem, and 
ſtriking. to their moral ſenſe, they ſuppoſed it 
innate, the perfection of human nature, and 
nobleſt ſentiment upon which a reaſonable crea- 
ture could act: and indeed they were right, 
though without knowing why, Providence thus 
leading them by the general eſtimation into the 
moſt extenſive Charity their fituation was capa- 
dle of, and the proſecution of their own trueſt 
intereſts. It were mere gueſs work to ſay what 
was their belief of the Gods and a future ftate, 
for” d with the principle 


wherees 


— - ” . 1 


whereon they pc oceeded, they might be toomuch 


taken op with that to think doſtly of any thing 
nions to the beſt advantage of the communities 
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cauſes in the efflux of rolling years. OY 

But the ſtudy of nature, carefully 0 
neſtly purſued will at laſt conduct to its 4 
ren 
eee ee from. he 
e ae | 
truly ſay, this was the offspring of py 
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niſbing a cauſe which was not the effect 
prior agency, recourſe muſt be had at laſt to an 

12. It is not eaſy to aſcertain the cieve when 
Philoſophy firft roſe out of political ſcience 
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bai, Divine Occtnony. 3s 
Thales was the firſt who diſcovered an intelli- 

principle operating in the birth of Nature : | 
Fon be held that all things were formed out of 
water, bur that Mind or Intelligence was what 
threw the water into thoſe various cohefions, 
forms and motions which we call the produc- 
tions of Nature. One cannot certainly tell whe- 
ther he made his Mind a diſtinet ſubſtance from 
a 
the ancients, as I have already taken notice in 
that of the ſubje&t whereto it belonged, and 
inexiſting in it; which incxiſtence was in the 
compounds, not in the ſeveral component parts, 
for their is no beauty in the fingle bricks, the 
inortar, the wood work, the glaſs panes of a 
houſe ; the beauty refides in the whole compo- 
1 he had this latter idea, 
and ſo was not a compleat Theiſt; becauſe we 
find the introduction of Theiſm, that is, the 
doctrine of an intelligent Agent, the Author of 
Nature and ſubſtantially diſtinct from the ma- 
terials whereon he worked, claimed for Pytha- 
goras in thoſe called the golden verſes ; where 
he is alluded to as the perſon who firſt opened 
eee hs ones 
body, a knowledge of the unfachomable Te- 
| Cc 2 trachtys, 
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divine purpoſe, which for ever has and will pre- 
ſerve the courſes of Nature, and the ſame order 
of ſueceſſion in her changes; ſo that the ſeveral 
parts may take new forms in continual rota- 
but the Univerſe remain always the 


a Hierocles explains the thres-Geſt lines as de- 
ſcribing three diſtinct orders of Being eſſentially 
and perpetually different, their , conditions not 
ble with thoſe of each other; which 
are the immortal Gods, ihe Heroes fyll of light, 
and the  ſubterrancons Jatelligences. Now 
though inſtead of Subterranequs he has uſed the 
epithet Terreſtrial, a wanflation which the 
learned Dacier tells ns the Greek word can never 
bear, it is agreed on all hands that by thoſe In- 
telligencies are to be underſtond the Souls of 
good men departed, which the | fame Dacier 
aſſures us were holden by the Pythagoreans 
to mount up into Ether and not 10 fink under- 
ground. 

But it is the ſureſt way to exppund the text hy 
the text, and if we turn to the end of the poem. 
we ſhall find it conclude with an exhortatjog to 
follow the precepts therein contained, hecayſe 
whoever does fo, will, upon getting ri of body, 
go imo the pure Ether and become an immor- 
tal God, incorruptible, go. longer ſubject to 
death. Beſides we learn from Virgil, who 
has never been charged with miſrepreſenung 
. the Pythagorean doctrines, that there is an 
Cc 3 activity 
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ſame. 
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Sine Pythagoras 


become a bee, a dolphin, a ſheep, a lion, a 
man, or a hero full of light, according to the 
| material organizations wherein it lay 


matter whatever, would return to pure E 
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to the ritual eſta- 


immortal Gods conformably 


bliſhed in your country, and at the ſame reſpect 
the immutable nature of things, receiving their 


of the Al- 
as an Oath; in 


ſon, drawn from the contemplation of Nee, 
jointly with popular Religion, corredog 1 
ae one by the other, employing either 
where moſt proper to bring thoſe we have 10 
deal with a ſtep nearer towards the knowledge 
of their Maker, and univerſal Charity to their 
fellow-cregtures, in ſuch way as they can fol- 
| 13. However this be, and whether Pytha- 
were the diſcoverer, it can ſcarcely be 
denied that in his time there was the belief of a 
God in the proper ſenſe of the word as we now 
uſe it, an Omnipotent, intelligent; yoproduced 
Being, Author of Nature apd all her works; 
for the gods we have ſpoken of before were 
ES: --: moug 
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ms fireagrh, act} bodies fo finely contered as 
to reader 'them invifible, vale when they had 
a mind to ſhow themſelves by afſuming a cover- 
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oy. for Tolly, in his Tuſculan diſpuration 


| reaſon afinid of ic; whikch.cr- 
Es if be hal ce 


They W 
n 

of Creation, but believed God n. not 
the Firſt Cauſe or Creator of all things: Thales 


TeRing fingke perſons as well as the great and 
. general laws of Nature: for we find in Tully's 
Nature of the Gods, that the Stoics, the moſt 
orthodox Philoſophers of thoſe days and ſtrenu- 


"ous alſerters of Providence, eld that God takes 
Care 


. at things, bur overlooks oks the fmall ; 
Aal rhongh they deſcended to the weg trifle 
predictions, they aſcribed thoſe to 
ſympathy in natore between 


> 
1 


endeavouring 


43 


to draw out from thence 


form of doctrine that might be commonly in- 
telligible, and univerſally ſerviceable ; nor 


the uſe of ceremonies, cuſtoms and 
whereby babit and imagination may be brought 
inſenfibly to affiſt in the ſervices of reaſon. *' 
the ſages of antiquity, nor leſſen the veneration 
due to them for the benefits redounding to ps 
as inſtruments in the hand of Providence, to- 
wards nurfing up human reaſon to the degree 
of vigour and ſoundneſs we find it now poſſeſs. 
| Therefore 


4 gth of wing, but tc 


ted efforts in ſucceffive generations * Poſ- 


uniting the 


far as to anſwer all his occaſions, 


16 1 Chap ig. 
dential events. The art of printing has cbntri- 


buted greatly to the advancement of learning, 
but this was not the diſcovery of any Philoſo- 


pher: the world was lomg ago acquainted with 
the method of ſtamping inſcriptions upon me- 
dals and ſeals, which one would think might 
have put ſome curious perſon upon contriving 
to ſtamp the pages of a book ; yet was this 
never thought of until the appointed time writ- 
ten in the book of Heaven. 

| Glaſs was the invention of ſome manufacturet 
having no more in view' than the raifing a for- 
tune by his new rmanufatture : but from hence 
we are ſupplied with microſcopes, teleſcopes 
and. priſms, which let us into ſectets 6f Nature 
unſuſpected before, open to us the inmeaſure- 
able grandenr of the Univer, nnd bring us 
with animals to whom a ſpoonfuf 
of vinegar ſerves for a habitable world; thereby 
raifing our idea of the Author of Natute by diſ- 
playing the magnificence and the wonders of 
his works. From hence likewife have pro- 
ceeded gradually a more exact knowledge of 
the laws of attraction, the velocity of light, the 
exiſtence of Ether, and extreme rarity of bodies. 


Thus the unlearned has been made to lend a 
helping 


hand to the contemplative in the pro- 
ſecution of his ſcience, and the man of this 


world inſtrumental in opening a larger field to 
The 


our Theology. 
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The magnetic power of the loadſtone was 
known two 5 years ago, but remained 
an object of idle curiofiry for many ages, until 
not long fince, the uſes of the needle being hit 
upon, have opened a new world, given a 
readier acceſs to remoteſt regions of the old, 


and tended to familiarize the ſeveral nations 
upon earth. | 


is ſaid to have been been the lucky 
diſcovery of a monk, trying experiments with- 
out expectation of ay fock refult : but how 
much has this changed the polity of nations 
and civilized the rugged manners of war? 


ſupplies from thence for the expenſive prepara- 


tions neceſſary; and ſpares a conquered country, 
to have its affiſtance in tranſporting the un- 
wieldy machines, and becauſe more may be 
expected from contributions than from plun- 
We may term theſe inventions accidental, 
and fo indeed they were with reſpect to us, 
for no man could have foreſeen the day before- 
hand, when they would happen : but accidents 
ariſe from certain cauſes lying in train to pro- 
duce them when, and in what manner they 
ſhall come to paſs, and fince thoſe have had-a 
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we muſt be cbatent with the niaterials he his 
furniſhed vs. Nor muſt I upon this occafion 
regard him as an inſpired writer, for it may be 
3 
| | may 
Weer. 
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has been recorded af the earlier and antedilavian 
times, as fabulous. 

And I think it could not be doubted, had we 
no better authority than that of Livy for the 
fact, that there was ſuch a perſon, eminent in 
his time and the founder of a family, whom 
he bred up in the belief of one God, fupreme 
Governor of heaven and earth, and arbiter of 
the affairs of men ; and preſerved them from 
the contagion of and idolatry pre- 
vailing every where round about. I ſhall not 
pretend to decide what we are to think of the 
angels with whom he is faid to have been con- 
verſant, but we may gather thus much from the 
mention made of them, chat he held there were 


80 | Divine Occonomy. Chap. 19. 
Or how happened it that no body in other coun- 
tries ſhould ever dream of one ſu Power, 
Governot and Maker of all other Beings, 
before the times of Pythagoras, ot ſuppoſe 
Thales who was but a little earlier, and both of 
them many centuries poſterior to Abraham ? for 
he was no Philoſopher, he never pried into the 
ſecrets of nature, nor purſued the detnonſtra- 
tions of mathematics, nor ſtudied the courſes of 
the bravenly bodies, nor dived into the depths 
of : but was a plain man, occupied 
in the nbi cn and providing 
acec mmodations for His houſeold; and his 
Theology was ſuch as was intelligible, not only 
to Adepts, but to his ſervants, his ſhepherds, 
and all under his influence. 

Whence got he then this purity of ſentiment 
concerning the things unſeen, unmingled with 
any thing of the notched tick, the old man in 
the cupboard, or the quarrelling, intriguing, 
over- teaching immortal Gods, the deified Heroes, 
or ſubrertaneous Intelligences * We dare not 
ſay he received it by tradition from Noah and 
Adam, nor by ſupernatural illumination; for 
fear of bringing a diſcredit upon our intellefts 
as being too weak to throw off the prejudices 
of the nurſe and the ſchoolmaſter, which would 
never ſtand the teſt of all-deciding ridicule. 
What then ſhall we fay ? was it the remains 
of a rational ſyſtem ftricken out by ſome Philo- 
ſophers who 3 a; 


Chap.tg: Divine Orconomy. if 
but whoſe works and even remembrance have 
been clean ſwept away by inundation of barba- 
rous nations? or was it an accidental- diſcovery 
ſpringing originally from che notched ſtick by 
many gradations through the channels of fear, 
credulity, vanity, cunning and policy among his 


We have not the leaſt hint of any ſuch pri- 
ruzval Seges of antepatriarchal Saracens, Gotha 
and Vandak, even in fabulous hiſtory : ſo their 
very exiſtence is mere hypotheſis, trumped up 
to ſerve a turn. But admitting the ſuppoſition, 
—ͤ 4 —ᷣn. 
how chanced it that thoſe genuine remains were 
preſerved only in his family ? Or if craſt and 
credulity ſuſſiced to bear ſuch excellent fruits, 
why could they never produce the fame in any 
other ſoil? If it were the growth of meer na- 
tural cauſes, yet Nature and all ber movements, 
as well accidental as regular, were laid out at 
her birth in the plan of the Almighty : we muſt 
therefore acknowledge it a particular Provi- 
denice, that in the formation of this ſublunary 
ſyſtem, he prepared natural cauſes to produce 
the ſeeds from whence in long proceſs of time 
ſhould ſpring a tree of found knowledge over- 
ſpreading. the earth. It ſeems probable, and 
appears to have been fact if we may take Moſes's 
word, that the true God was known to Enoch, 
Melchiſedec, Noab, and others before Abra- 
ham, but they could not tranſmit it inviolate to 

_ wes their 


16. I ſhall not touch upon the blefling given 
to Iſaac and Jacob, becauſe this would be build- 


overwhelmed for a while was never wholly 
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elſewhere interpolated, invented, and forged ? 
Yet could never eſtabliſh a ſteady credit to paſs 
down inviolate to fucceeding generations. What 
then occaſioned the difference ? ſhall we fay it 
was owing to chance or accidental circumſtan- 
ces in the character and condition of the popu- 
lace? Beit fo : ſtill we know that chance and 
caſualty of circumſtance, the machinations and 
ſucceſſes of craft and policy, muſt proceed from 
their adequate cauſes, deriving in an unbroken 
chain from the ſprings firſt ſet at work by the 
Almighty in his formation of a world. There- 
fore when they concur to produce an event 
which will ſpread a beneficial influence upon all 
mankind in after ages, it falls properly within 
our deſcription of things fignally providencial. 
17. Let us now proceed to another perſua- 
fion of this people, grafted upon that of their 
being the peculiar care of God; I mean their ex- 
pectation of an extraordinary perſon to ariſe 
among them. They had before believed, that 
God had eſtabliſhed the houſe of David for 
ever, and that he would preſerve the throne in 
that family againſt all the power of neighbour- 
ing princes to over-turn it: but this hope 
proving abortive, they were then perſuaded, 
there ſhould ariſe ane from his loins in due 
time who ſhould reftore the kingdom to Iſrael; 
and this opinion they built upon certain types 
and prophecies recorded in their ancient writ- 
ings. I have nothing to do with the ſignifi- 
— 


the cauſes with a view to their conſequen- 


* 
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cancy of the types nor interpretation of the pro- 
phecies, the exact time when the Scepter may 
be truly faid to have departed from Jodab, nor nor 


with famine, to relate to a child who ſhould be 
born of a virgin above five hundred years after. 
Let the application be as forced and fantaſtical 
as you pleaſe, ſtill they had their eſſect upon 
the imaginations of the -people : and this is 
enough for my purpoſe. 

For unleſs you will ſay, that God was igno- 
rant what effect they would produce, or to 
what uſes the prieſts and rulers would turn 
them, it muſt be allowed that he permitted 


ces : therefore may be faid to have ſpoken 
by them to the Jewiſh nation, in like manner 
as he ſpeaks to our reaſon by his works of na- 
ture. But when God fpeaks, he will do it in a 
language to be underſtood by thoſe to whom it 
is addrefſed, and exciting the ideas proper for 
them to entertain: it is no matter whether we 


or others can rationally underſtand them in the 
ſame manner or no, we might as well cavil 
that the prophecies were delivered in Hebrew 
inſtead of Engliſh which we ſhould have under- 


ſtood better. Certain it is they did ſuffice to 
anſwer their purpoſe of keeping up ah expecta- 


tion among the Jews, who began to grow im- 
pennant, and did actually perſuade themſelves, 
| D 4 either 


work by a kind of learning I have not had 
— — nor do I find a 
want of it upon the preſent occafion. 


For 


quires a fund of ſcience to clear up a point 
. which a common man in the Apoſtolic days 


judge of himſelf. And herein he acts as ratio- 
nally as one who takes down the drogs pre- 
ſcribed by a phyfician of whom he has a good 
opinion, though he underſtands nothing of their 
efficacy, nor can be certain upon his own know- 
ledge wherher they may not be poiſonous. And 


ſelves, but thinking themſelves called to other 
exerciſes of their induſtry, are no more at leifure 
than I to rummage over all the wilds of con- 
troverſy, there is the internal evidence drawn 
from experience, and their own obſervation of 
mulgation of the Goſpel. Nor can I help re- 
peating what I have ance declared before, that 
to me the external evidence ſeems to be in reality 
the deciding weight with moſt men : for io the 
few controverſial writings I have dipped into, 1 
can perceive as much zeal and prejudice to the 
full in the freethinker as in the orthodox ; both 
appear ſometimes to think too well, or too ill 
of the exrernal evidences, according to their 
ved opinion of the cauſe. 

. +38. Perhaps I ſhall be ſtopped ſhort here 
with a round affertion that the influence has 
neither been ſo falutary nor ſo extenſive as I 
ſeem to infinuate ; for that Chriſtians are not 
fo good men as the Turks, the Chineſe, the 
Tartars, or the Iroquois, nor are they more 
than an inconfiderable number in compariſon 
with thoſe we term infidels ; Gordon in his 

Seogra- 


for ſach as have ſome capacity to jadge for them - 


it has had upon 
ir: let Chriſtendom be fo ſmall a pert of the 


the Chineſe, the Tartars, the Iroquois, 
purer innocence and ſtricter 


'tians. Thoſe who think ſo are welcome to go 
live among them, provided they do not defire 
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geography computes more than half the coun- 
tries upon earth to be Mahometan,. and of the 
remainder the greater part are Heathen, and the 
lefler Chriſtian. But we may claim Mahome- 
tiſm as a botch y excreſcenſe or ſpurioys offepring 
of the Goſpel : "the profeſſors of it preſerve a 
great veneration for If or Jeſus, look upon him 
much in the fame light as we do Elias, and pre- 
tend that their was the Comforter of 


whom we have promiſe in the Goſpel ; their 


Koran inculcates ſome of the moſt important 


truths contained therein, as I ſhall remark par- 


But I am under no neceſſity of ſettling 
exact extent of the Goſpel influence, | 
the lives of thoſe who embrace 


globe as Gordon has made it, and the Turks, 
men of 
probiry than Chriſ- 


me to go with them: yet I never heard of any 
body doing fo merely for the fake of better 


| company, nor unleſs in ſome ſuch hopes as that 


The diſcuſſion of thoſe points is needleſs to my 


. preſent purpoſe, for I am not examining the 


ſources of 223 happineſs and convenience 
in 


own frns how or cher in fingle perſons, or 


in the ſeveral countries upon earth, but obſerv- 
ing che divine Oeconomy with reſpect to the 
race of men in general, and by what gradations 
the tree of found knowledge has been nouriſhed 
vp towards maturity. 
It ſeems a thing probable in itſelf, though we 
e no heed to Moſes; that others before Abra- 


the fceds of Faich and Hope and Charity 


he groſs as well as the mote dif. 
beginning of a com- 


body, they were preſerved in the belief of one 
God, incorp ſupreme over all, and the 
idea of a general intereſt among the brethren 
upon the former, and were the an 
people in whom the like belief prevailed: for 
ſaphy with reſpect to the compleatneſs of its 
doctrines, there never yet was a people of Phi- 
loſophers, nar ever will be, uoleſs it can be 
com- 


62 
compalſed by bean of the diſpenſation we are 
now {| of. 
Whether they believed a future ſtate has been 
doubted, it is plain this was no part of their 
public crted, nor was any other itntmortality 
propounded to them than that of the proſperity 
err as they were a 
groſs and heavy-minded people, little apt to 
make advances beyond what was exprefely 
taught them, it ſeems moſt probable the gene- 
rality never thought fo far as of another world, 
therefore could neither be faid to embrace nor 
rejeft t. But ſuch among them as were men 
of reflection could not well miſs of a conclu- 
 flon ſo naturally following from the doctrine of 
one God, juſt and equit able, rewarder of every 
enn 
well inviſible as vifible, Maker of heaven and 


earth, who breathed into man the breath of life ; 


compared with the great inequality of fortunes 
among perſons of the ſame character here upon 
earth: and at laſt, after a long courſe of ages, 
the expeRation of another life grew pretty 
current among them; for the Phariſees, who 
were mofe numerous than both the other ſets, 
believed a reſurrection. 


was rent in twain, the partition- 
down, a paſſage opened for the Gentiles to be- 


come the people of God, the ceremonial law 


— 
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By the coming of Jeſus the veil of the Temple 
wall broken 


and the reſurrection to eternal reward or puniſh- 
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ment exprefily taught as a popular doctrine. 
Therefore it may truly be faid, that life and 
immortality were brought to light through the 
Goſpel, notwithſtanding they might be known 
to a few perſons of thought and reflection for 
ſome ages before: for when a man has written 
a book and communicated it to two or three of 
his friends, we do not ſay It has feen the light, 
we never uſe that expreſſion until he has pub- 
liſhed it to the world; in like manner the perpe- 


| tuity of the Soul, together with perſonal reward 


and puniſhment after death, may be faid to 
have been firſt broughe to light by that which 
drew it from the cloſets of the ſtudious, and 
procured it to. be received as an undoubted truth 
by the public. 

And as the knowledge of God among the 
vulgar, fo the bounds of Charity were likewiſe 
enlarged : for all of every nation who would, 
were admitted within the pale of ſalvation, 
which united them all in one general intereſt, 
and the c of faints was made an at- 
ticle of Faith ; fo that the whole ſociety in hea- 
ven and earth became one entire body, actuated 
by the ſame ſpirit of concord under one Lord 
and one head. From the communion of in- 
tereſts naturally follows an equality of intrinſic 
value among the ſeveral members; ſo that he 
who brings a cobler into the way of ſalvation, 
does as good a deed as if he could bring a man 
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Chap. 19. Devine Occonomy . 65 
generated into a groſs ſuperſtition, as bad as the 
idolatry it was intended to eradicate. 

Then It was that God permitted Mahome. 
riſm, to grow from the corrupted roots like 3 
fungus from rotten wood, and give that excreſ- 
cence a much larger courſe tan ever the parent 
tree had. reached to. Nor are we to think that 
hereby he undid his own work, but rather 
pruned it : for as We have remarked in the fore- 
going Pages, that Heatheniſm makes one little 
advance in the progreſs towards true Religion 
among thoſe who were totally immerſed in ſen- 
ſible objects without ſuſpicion of any ſuperior 
power over them, ſo is. Mabowmeriſm ſomething 
of an advance to heathens, and ſuch Chriſtians 
among whom their Religion had been fo de- 
baſed by mixtures of ſorcery, conjuratiop, and 
the groſſeſt image worſhip as to bring it down 
to the level of paganiſm. For wherever the 
ſtandard of Mahomet has prevailed, it has car- 
ried with it the belief of one God, incorporeal, 
inviſible, ſapreme Governor of heayen and 
earth, not 15 bribed wich oblations and ſacri- 
fices, the ſure protector and rewarder of ſuch 
as ſerve him faithfully, the practice of many 
moral duties, the doctrine of future reward and 
poniſhment, and communion of intereſts among 
thoſe who join in the right way of worſhip. 
Theſe are er and fundamental articles, 
which perhaps could not have been other- 

Vor. V. E wiſe 


* aſſiſtance. So that the diſ- 
we have traced down from the father 


eg th tos I binp cove 


muſt have lain in a train derived ori - 
ginally from the action of the Almighty, the 
diſpoſer of all events, as well among the courſes 
of Nature as the occurrencies befalling mankind : 
dut the event we have been of is too 


important and beneficial for us to ſcruple aſſign- 
ing 


from the Firſt Cauſs by ſome channel or other, 
and if Divines could ſhew there were not natural 
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For take the moſt illiterate perſon among 
us and he will tell you there is one God. 
eternal, almighty, ſpiritual, holy, infinitely 
wiſe and good, Creator as well as Maker and 
Governor of all things in heaven and earth; 
that tempeſts lay waſte, earthquakes overturn, 
ftrike, diſeaſes deſtroy, fires conſume, 
accidents befal; where he commands, and for- 
bear where he withholds ; that bis Providence 
is ever wakeful, not only over nations and king- 
doms but over every particular perſon, fo that 
no good of evil comes upon us without bis 
knowledge and permifhon or appointment; that 
he continually obſerves our actions, remarks 
our _—_— and ſees into our moſt ſecret 
thoughts ; that what diſcretion and good dil- 
poſitions we have, and vigour of mind to act 
according to them, were owing to him as well 
as our powers and our knowledge, for he giveth 
us both to will and to do; nevertheleſs this 
does not deſtroy the juſtice of reward and pu- 
niſhment, wherefore it behoves us to be careful 
of our conduct, for that he will raiſe us up to 
immortality wherein our condition ſhall be af- 
feed by every deed and word and thought 
with us upon earth; that there is a 
communion of Saints, and fellowſhip between 
them andthe Angels; that the Church militant 
and triumphant together compoſe one body 
under one head, having a connection of intereſls 
throughout 2 that advancing the glory 

a „ 
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of God by doing good to his univerſal Church 
or any member thereof, according to our 
powers, and opportunities, is our firſt duty and 
foundation of all the reſt; that whatever is 
done to the leaſt among our brethren, be it no 
more than giving a cup of cold water, will not 
paſs without its reward ; that we owe a love to 
enemies and perſecutors, to ſtrangers, aliens 
and infidels, and ought to abſtain from all 
wanton cruelties and needleſs hurts even to 
brures and infects...  _ 

It will be aſked, Do Chriſtians regard all 
theſe things? 1 am afraid, but too little: yet 
are they parts of all their Creed, for the meaneſt 
among them will acknowledge their truth 
whenever put in mind of it, though the words 
coming in at one car commonly paſs out again 
at the other the moment after their ſound is 
over. Well, but do not the Freethinkers hold 
the ſame articles too? That I cannot tell: I 
have heard ſome of them ſtickle mainly for the 
abſolute contingency of human action, the ſelf- 
ſufficiency of the Will to do good or evil, the 
intrinſic perſonal difference between man and 
man underived from any cauſe or antecedent 
proviſion of the Almighty, the limitations upon 
his power by the uncreated nature of things, his 
inability to make a bigat or a ſuperſtitious per- 
fon happy. However, I hope they do hold 
moſt of the tenets befgre mentioned : but 
whence got they the knowledge of them? nor 


E 3 from 
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from diſcoveries made by their own fagacity, I 
may venture to ſay : nor I believe from the re- 
mains of ancient 'philoſophy, for ſome of them 
are not to be found there. They were once 
under the nurſe and the ſchoolmaſter, who it 
is well known have been uſed to inculcate fuch 
things, to whom therefore it may be preformed 
the principles they retain of theirs were owing, 
notwithſtanding they affect to hold them in ſuch 
21. Since then we ſee that God has been 
pleaſed, an feries of events 
— 9 hom the infancy of mankind, to 
noutiſh pp a Religion whereby purer ſentiments 
of himſelf and a more cxtenfive Charity are in- 
dome any other way, why ſhould we ſcruple to 
avail outſelves of the benefirs to be drawn there- 
from, as well as any thing we can gather from 
the contemplation of Nature ? for both are his 
work, and both deferve our various attention 
upon that account. The courſe of affairs re- 
with the courſes of Nature, from the Will 
and eternal purpoſe, the Word or Covenant of 
of Jove ; therefore we do not reverence the 
Oath while 'we continue to treat either branch 
of it lightly: and experience of former times 
may convince us, how 'expedient it is to 


- 
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ſhe furniſh her Adepts with 


On the other hand experience 
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ſoperſtitions and groſs abſurdities; inſtead of 
peace and love and heart-felt ſolace it was in- 
E Miki" res « prppena! 
ſource of terror, cenſoriouſneſs, and ill 

mour, a fireband of war, animoſity and — 
cution ; it gives admiſſion to troops of witches, 
fairies, ſpectres, apparitions, dreams, prognoſ- 
tics, and the idleſt follies of paganiſm ; its ſa- 
cred records are made to receive a myſtic inter- 
pretation according to the rules of the Cabbala, 
if that can be called an interpretation which 
renders them unintelligible or contradictory te 
common ſenſe ; the few forms and ceremonies 
belonging to it, calculated upon the ſenſit vo- 
rational conſtiturion of human nature, turned 
into a kind of magic operating by charm and 
conjuration, and this operation ſtrenuouſly con- 
tended for by men of great learning 
and honeſt intentions. This being the caſe both 
of Religion and Philoſophy when eſteemed 
enemies to one another, diſcretion will incline 
us to endeavour a union and partnerſhip be- 
tween them, that we may draw our advantages 
from both ; raking hints from one for making 
improvements in the other, and employing the 
means furniſhed by one for giving currency to 
the other. 

Nor can we offend againſt either by this 
manner of proceeding, for the Goſpel was 
preached to the poor, the ſentiments inculcated 
there were calculated for general uſe, many 


things 
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things delivered in parables ro be heard only by 
him that hath ears to hear, inſtructions given, 
that were capable of various inter pretations; 
as if on purpoſe to put us upon exerting our ſa- 

* ———— wi,» = 4 
nuine ſenſe by help of our natural lights,- Re- 
| fined ſpeculations, profitable only for particular 


perſons not reckoned among the poor, are left 
to the inveſtigations of human reaſon, which 


we may preſume ſufficient for the 1aſk : there- 
fore as there are no directions given for her aſ- 
fiſtance therein, ſo neither are there any prohi- 
bitions againſt taking her courſe. For though 
Saint Paul warns to beware of the vain bab- 
blings of Philoſophy, it does not follow from 
thence, that he would condemn all attention to 
Philoſophy whenever the talks pertinently : for 
this would be making him as inconſiderate as 
the freethinker, who runs down Religion itſelf 
becauſe he has juſt reaſon to beware of the vain 
ſoperſtitions in Religion. 

But Religion is not always ſuperſtitious, nor 
Philoſophy always a babbler, as we may ga- 
ther from what the fame Saint Paul tells us 
concerning the Gentiles, among whom I know 
of nothing better they had, than Philoſophy : 
for he ſays, God did not leave them without a 
witneſs of himſelf, for the inviſible things of 
him, that is, his eternal power and Godhead, 
are ſeen by the creation, being made manifeſt 


in his works. And ſurely a ſcene wherein the 
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ex, power and Gadbead axe diſplayed, js 
nat we worthy the contemplation oven af fuch as 
may; have ather les of the me. For as 

wr uus told het men liverh not by breed alene, 
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muſt allow him a man of as much wit and 
Le a bred; yet he knew how to be 
merry ahd wiſe, when to be witty and when 
to fotbear, not ever ſuffered his humour to 
otitron bis diſeretion, but attended to the 
check of his Demon * every preſent im- 

He. 
5 he never attempted to IS 
or their oracles into comempr, to diſcre- 
dit the Eleuſinian myſteries, nor abuſe the Gods 
or their images. Neither did he ftrive to un- 
ſettle any body in their notions, unleſs when 
ſanding in the way of ſomething more ſolid 
he wanted to introduce : for he always had re- 
gard to the Cui bono, the conſequences to the 
party or the public, and aimed not fo much to 
teach, as to put his ſcholar in a way how to 
find out for himſelf. 80 he was not poſitive 
nor dogmatical, nor fond of that expreſſion ſo 
much affected now a days by ſome folks, I 
will venture to. fay, for he never ventured to 
fay any thing except one, which was, that he 
knew nothing, but only profeficd to practiſe his 
mother's art of midwifry by delivering other 
perſons he ſaw labouring with thoughts that 
could not find an Iſſue: his method was to ſtart 
doubts and objections innumerable, not with 
deſign to leave things in uncertainty, but in 
order that by the workings of them in the 
mind, the hearer might be delivered of ſome- 
thing Ready, certain, and ſalutary. How then 
can 
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better anna 

Ky of all the popular IN 
which when found may juitly be preſumed the 
genuine ſenſe intended to be conveyed by the 
teacher ? for this is no, more than every private 
man is inticled to, that his words ſhould be 
d, . 
F t: encouragement...tp 
this method of proceeding, becauſe the: mate- 
rials we have to work upon are more, eaſihy 
ſuſceptible of a uſcful interpretation, than any 
vulgar opinions Socrates had to do with, - How 
many excellent diſcourſes have we on morality, 
ſo interlarded with texts as to contain licile 
elſe beſide the threads of connection joining 
them into a regular piece? but who could do 
the like with any ſyſtem 1 ä 
among vulgar in Greece or Rome 

could — an inſtructive moral diſcourſc 


with quotations out of Ovid's Metamorphoſis, 
which I know not whether. it may not be re- 
garded as the Bible of Paganiſm ? Perhaps 
ſome very good refleftions might be picked up 
from thence here and there ;- but every part of 
our Bible has been made uſe of at ſometime or 
other, to enforce: the moral duties and princi- 


ples of natural Religion: even the marvellous 


have been ſerviceably applied that way. 
— <a r 
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23. As to'whit there is of form and diſci- 
pline, deference to authority, and peculiar arti- 
des of Faith diſtinet from thoſe of found Philo- 
ſophy, for they thay be diſtinct without being 
or hortful thereto, it will become us 
to Rudy carefully their feveral uſes and natural 
rexidency, as a phyfician would his materia me- 
dica; and likewiſe the condition of human na- 
ture, and characters of our core „ 23 he 
dots the conftitetion'of his patient, in order to 
—— yes pony op. 


cs <ies 20 previat in 25 there in opporraniry ; 
fall having's regard ro what is ſeafible as well 


"But we mit cot be too rigorous is this 
point, for neither the-illicerate nor learned vul- 
gar can always wace the connection between 
cavſes and effects a lirthe” remore, nor difcera 
the uſes and natural conſequences of things re- 
commended upon good authority, yet they will 
imagine a reaſon whete they ſee none; in which 
caſe they unavoidably mingle a fpice of charm 
and conjuration in their ſyſtem : this it will be 
prudent to remove gently by ſuch management 
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ſhould be received in the ſame idea as we 


ſhrewdly finding out there can be no inttinfic 
value in them, denies them any value ar all, 
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By taking things in this light, we ſhall eſcape 
an obſtinacy of zeal for old forms, and leave an 
opening for reformation when they appear 
manifeſtly to have an evil : for then 
we may conclude the command has been miſ- 
interpreted, or that it was occaſional and tem- 
porary, loſing its expedience and obligation 
upon a change in the characters of mankind, in 
which caſe it would be as abſurd to adhere to ic 
inflexibly, as to continue the regimen preſcribed 
for a fever, when one afterwards falls into a 


dropfical or paralytic diſorder. 
24. Some degree of attention to rule and dic. 
_ cipline will do hurt to no man, for we have all 
more or leſs a mixture of the Angel and of the 
brute : therefore we muſt uſe ſome | 
ment with the brutal faculty, that it may ſtand 
ready to aſſiſt in the ſervices of reaſon, or even 
to do her work at intervals while ſhe lies 
I have endeavoured in a former place to ſhow 
of how great importance it is to have a well 
diſciplined imagination, for that is the ſeat of 
which muſt impel ſpontaneouſly to action be- 
fore they can be pronounced compleat : nor do 
the moſt ſalutary convictions of the underſtand- 
ing become a faving Faich, until they have 
made a lodgement there. But form and cuſ- 
tom and ceremony have a great effect upon the 


. 
Vor. V. 


and 
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and may be ſerviceably employed in rendering 


Men of ſtrong reaſon and much thought may 
have occaſion for leſs of them than others, yet 
do they not deſerve to be totally neglected even 
by ſuch, who may find their account in a judi- 
| application of them. How- 
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vation, and forward to entertain a contempt and 
utter neglect of all except a few chaice. ſpirits 
of their on turn. Whereas ſound Philoſophy 
and ſound Religion recommend a generous uni- 
verſally charitable temper as the maſt defirable 
poſſeſſion and principal charaRteriſtic of their 
profeſſors, and teach that in the moſt ignorant 
deſpicable low-minded human creature there lies 
an immortal Soul capable of happineſs in another 
flare, equally with the beſt bred, the moſt ac- 
compliſhed or refined. Whoever therefore 
would approve himſelf a true Philoſopher, as 
well as he that defires to be a truly religious man, 
oupht to conſider his honeſt neighbours, though 
not ſpeculatiſts, and the vulgar, no leſs than 

himſelf; and contribute by his words and ex- 
ample to uphold the facredneſs of thoſe forms 
and principles which may be ſerviceable to 
them, though ſuch as he eſteems needleſs and 
unavailing for his own uſes. 

Nevertheleſs if we could perſuade ourſelves 
it were allowable to regard the intereſts of Phi- 
loſophy alone, yet are they fo liable to be af- 
fected by opinions of common currency, that 
it were prudent to take ſome care of the latter 
for ſake of the former: for no man ever ſtruck 
out his own ſyſtem from the beginning inticely 
by his own fingle efforts, but took his riſe 
from ſome beaten ground already prepared for 
his uſe, therefore it is of the utmoſt conſe- 


quence what ground he has to take his riſe from. 
y 2 The 
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be young Philoſopher, before he has the be- 
dest of his oun judgement, is equipped for his 


things the idea of en inviſible power, the re- 
gard to futurity, the laudableneſs of applica- 
nr 
coveries : according to the principles they in- 
roger into bim or the few ſuperſtitions, ſenſual 
taſtes and groſs conceptions they inculcate, he 
bas the leſs to do afterwards either to engraft or 
to eradicate, and the clearer paſſage before him 
„ 8 

Nor is it ible to throw off all tincture 
of the nurſery, the ſchool, or the dining room; 
thoſe who think they have done it moſt effec- 
tually fill retain a ſpice ; for it is from thence 
they annex the ideas of charm and magic to 
III from 
thence they drew all they have poũtive in Re- 
Tigion, for their peculiar doctrines are barely 
negative, not to believe a miracle, not to ad- 
mit a prophecy, not to mind a prieſt, not to 


ſubmir to any diſcipline. They are mighty 
a ſſiduous in teaching men what they ſhould not 


do, but nothing of what they ſhould do, un- 
leſs perhaps to deal with hohour in your tranſ- 
actions, to be well-behaved, and to fee with 
| — 
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your own eyes ; and thoſe 1 ſuppoſe the nurſe 
and the prieſt had bid them be careful of be- 
fare : if they add any thing of their own, it is 
no more than an extenſion of the Taft rule, to 
ſce with your own fot diſcerning things let 
lie out of your fight. Neither when we come 


from under tuition to act and think for-our- 
ſelves, can we totally eſcape the inſſuenet of 
imagina- 


ſympathy, but the ſentiments and 
tions of the company we conſort with will im- 

To theſe cauſes it moſt be owing that no 
great lengths of knowledge are ever run by any 
perſons in barbarous countries, but the greateft 
proficiency has always been made in the moſt 
civilized and belt principled nations; for there 
is no ſuch difference in foils and lineages as chat 
one may ſcience but another not: we 
live in the fame climate inhabited by che painted 
Britons, who when tranſported to Rome, were 
found fit only for hewers of wood and drawers 
of water; and are deſcended from them 
mingled with Saxons, Danes, Normans and 
Jutlanders, who knew no better Gods than 
Thor and Woden, nor other ſcience than war 
and deſtruction. Science began ro ſhow a few 
ſigns of life upon the introduction of Chrifti- 
anity among our anceſtors, obſcured as it was 
by Popith faperſtizions, which rendered it no 
light but rather dacknefs viſibſe ; then the jar- 
gon of ſchool divinity and Ariſtotle miſunder- 
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ficed- occupied the thoughts of the ſtudious. 
| As carly as Edward HI. there were perſons who 
ſaw through this veil of darkneſs, yer could 
they do little more than diſcover that it was a 
veil : but from the Reformation, learning of 
all kinds, both homan and divine, has made a 
furprizing progreſs, and I hope it is till gaining 
ground in the long journey towards perfection. 
In like manner if we were to ſearch all biftory, 
] imagine it would be found that the degree of 
purity in Religion and ſoundneſs in judgement 
among the ſpeculative has ever borne a propor- 
tion. do that among the generality, both rifing 
one another 


236. This being the caſe it becomes a matter 
of moment to the moſt refined what qualified 
neighbours they have to live amongſt ; which 
conſideration alone, if there were none more 
weighty, might incline us to with them as juſt 
9 as they are 
capable, or willing to entertain : but theſe 
things can never be made to prevail generally 
and articles received upon authority. 
| After the freedoms I have uſed and pains 1 
have taken throughout the foregoing work to 
view-every thing in the light of nature, I can- 
not well be ſuſpected of a fondneſs for the ma- 
gical, the marvellous and myſterious: 1 am 
| mw 
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23 Dr Guampy. | 
ve of having given offence by 
—— — to leſſen the myſteries of ſome 
points, which were thought to abound in them 
moſt copiouſly. And yet I declare that if I had 
the tuition of a porter, or even of an boneſt 
ſenſible fox · hunter diſpoſed to liſten to me at- 
tentively for ſeven years, I could not undertake 
to work in him the perſuaſions I think it highly 
expedient for him to entertain, upon the grounds 
whereon I build them for myſelf: therefore 
eſteem it very happy there is a code in credit, 
from which the ſentiments one would wiſh to 
infuſe, do ſo natutally follow. 
What could have been done with the pagan 
Theology, or the Mahometan Koran ? we muſt 
Have worked hard with the tranſmuting proceſs, 
and allegorized them into a doctrine never 
thought of by the compilers : whereas now we 
need only clear away the perverſities and myſtic 
obſcurities that have avergrown in length of 
time, and develop the genuine ſenſe intended 
ro be conveyed on the delivery, ta produce a 
regular conſiſtent - ſyſtem, agreeable ta nature 
and reaſon. 
The long and intricate deductions of ſcience, 
worked up with the flender threads of diſtinc- 
tion, will 5 — for common uſe : the man 
of buſineſs has not time for ſach piddling 
work, the poliſhed gentleman is above ſuch dry 
and muſty inveſtigations ; ſo he muſt take ſome- 
thing _ 5 
F 4 w 


88 Du, Obtinivny. Chap 9. 
Tho bave vo bent taſte chan for toll and drud- 
gery. Tris nectfſary to Iſbrten the line for bis 
uſe by bringing the two ends together without 
troubling him with the whole length: in which 
caſe there is a great chance but he will annex 
A e becauſe an 
efficacy ſeems to jump ar once from the cauſe 
jo « reinhle i, wiktiowich fe has 00 e 
rent nor immediate connection. 
Nor is he fingular in theſe imaginations, for 
NT like in the profeund and 
the ſpeculative : how currently do we talk of 
Nature and Chance, and think we clearly un- 
derſtand thoſe terms becauſe they are in every 
body's mouth ? Some who would be thought 
the deepeſt reaſoners have made them Firſt 
Cauſes, and the ſoundeſt of very early Philo- 
ſophers, though they admitted a God, ſeem to 
have ſuppoſed him an offspring of Nature, or 
at leaſt that the materials he had to work upon 


- were of her property. But what is Chance 
'confidered as a firſt movyer, or Nature as an ori- 


ginal ſuſtainer of exiſtence ? They are no ſub- 
ances, they are no Beings, they are powers 
without an agent, qualities without a ſubjeQ : 
an idea as inexplicable to the full as any _— 
ſuppoſed inherent in ſacred rites ; why then 
ſhould we think one a more abſurd and ridicu- 
| Jous notion or more to be entertained 
than the other, fo as to ſet ourſelves to eradicate 
it at all events? * 
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hazard that he might thereby loſe the idea of 
any duty or adviſcablencſs at all: for I am for 
better. To do atherwiſe, though too commonly 
practiſed, ferms ta me as inconfiderate, as if 
upon ſeeing your neighbour live in an ill- built 
incormmodinus houſe, you ſhould beat it about 
his ears wicthopt ſupplying him with materials, 
or furniſhing him a plan to build another. 
26. Thus I have gndeavoured to make it ap- 
peur, how God, by the proyifions of his Wit 
dom, has raiſed ap the twa trees of knowledge, 
Philo@phby, and Religion, from little ſeeds by 
flow and ſucceſſiue gradations, and how apt 
they ate by their mutual influence 10 purify 
and meliorate each other: for when ſet at too 
great diſtance apart, Philoſophy becomes a vain 
babbler, and Religion a ſuperſtitious enchantreſs. 
"Therefore it is highly expedient to approximate 
chem as near as poſhble, that they may engraft 
into ech other by approach: for their juices 
grow more 'vigorous over a larger compaſs of 
ground, and bear ſalubrious fruits of more ge- 
neral uſe, as being ſuited for nouriſhment both 
this method; for it teaches that Man was 
cient for his conduct, that the purpoſe of the 
Redemp- 
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Redemption was to reſtore him to the condi- 
tion from whence he had fallen, that is, the 
perſect enjoyment of rhoſe faculties : for I ſup- 
poſe it will not be denied that the blefled Sainte 
above pofleſs them as compleatly as Adam did, 
nor that they hold their happineſs by the tenure 
of their obedience. - Redemption being the 


nances reduced to a very few, many thiags 4 
liveted in parables and dark ſayings requiring 
eareſul application of the judgement to under- 
ſtand ; nor was it expected ws 45% ge — 
work their full effect upon — 1 
miſe was given of dere ſhould 
——— then we have among us: 
from his ſhewing we learn what —_— 
know | power are enabled 
"he | — pee But in what 
manner does he come? not with ſigns and won- 


viſions, 
jon mee 8 — 
— for theſe are only the waking dreams 


enthuſiaſts working imperceptibly 
| 8 — 2 time we know no- 
upon 


or or months an- 
I — 
— — ara_s. 
derftanding, and the power he infuſes appears 
the exerted effort of our natural ſtrength ; nor 
þ a ns, — — 
. 
— we may be confident of having _ 
ſtance to invi al powers, 
to invigorate our natur 
1 — 
was given, * 4 
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Such then being his method of operation, it 
is our bufineſs to endeavour the beſt improve- 
ment of our underſtanding, and beſt uſe of our 
natural powers, truſting to God to afford us his 
ſupernatural aſſiſtance when and in what man- 
ner he judges proper: but making a judicious 
application of thoſe means and methods of 
grace ſuggeſted to us, and employing our reaſon 
lights in whatever quarter they 
may be found. For we have now ground to 
hope, that he — pro- 
vided we take care to reſtrain it from wandering 
in idle curioſities, but direct all its winding re- 
ſearches with an ultimate view to advancing that 
great work of God, the introduction of a ſound 
Faith, a well-grounded Hope, and a hearty uni- 
verſal Charity, among mankind. But we muſt 
not expect to perform great matters in a work 
which is to be the work of thouſands in ſuccel- 
each contributing a ſmall ſhare 
towards the whole ; let us then be content to 
do our beſt, and we ſhall not prove deficient : 
if God had wanted more at our hands, he 
would have given us larger talents, or greater 
effuſions of his grace; but we are none of us 
uſeleſs in the ſpot where he has ſtationed us, 
every man may make ſome little addition to 
thoſe virtues, either among the publick, or the 
ſew he converſes with, or at leaſt in his own 
2 cad fav 95 may truſt 


ſive 


_ Provi- 


n 
tion towards compleating the grand defign. 

27. For a grand deſign appears to have been 
carrying on from the earlieſt accounts of hiſtory, 
by a remarkable courſe of Providence, calculat- 
ed for the benefit of the human race in general, 
diſtinct from that reſpecting particular perſons, 
and the intention of it to be for introducing a 
perfect rectitude of ſentiment, as well in the un- 
derſtanding as the inferior faculties, among 
mankind : for if this could be eſſected any 
where, it would make large ſtrides towards ex- 
tending itſelf every where. We read that God 
in diſcourſe with Abraham declared, if he ſhould 
find ten righteous men in Sodom, he would 
ſpare the city for the ten righteous fake : now 
the rationaliſt cannot conceive that the All-per- 
ſect ſhould act by favour and affection, ſo as to 
change the meaſures his Juſtice required of him, 
in conſideration of a few perſons who had made 
themſclves acceptable in his fight ; but that 
whatever it may be faid in popular language 
God will do, might be faid in philoſophic lan- 
guage he has actually done, for that there arc 
natural cauſes already laid in train by the diſpoſi- 
tion of his Providence for bringing it to paſs. 
Therefore he may underſtand by this text, that 
the exhortations, example and management of 
ten perfectly righteous perſons would have ſuch 
an influence upon the conduct of a wicked city, 
— atentn. uct... 4 
ment ; 
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ment; and ſo they would be ſpared, not by any 
„ 1 - wngignd but by a change 
in their own characters. 

Nor can we By, that experience contradicts 
this expoſition, for we never yet have had trial 
of the caſe : thoſe we call good men having 
always ſome mixture of error or frailty in their 
compoſition, and it is well known that one little 
infirmity will ſtop the good effects of many vir- 
tues. There never was heard of more than 
one perfect man upon earth, who was made fo 
by union of the divine nature with the human, 
and his perfection went no farther than himſelf: 
for of his choſen diſciples one proved a traitor 
and reprobate, nor were the reſt without their 
only to the poor, and his doctrines were after- 
wards propagated in ſuch manner, as to feem 
fooliſhneſs to the wiſe of this world ; neither 
were they fo compleat as not to need the con- 
tinual aſſiſtance of the Comforter for ſhewing 
thoſe things which could not be learned from 
them by human fagacity. Yet we cannot ſup- 


poſe them ſo incompleat, as not fully to anſwer 
the purpoſe intended: from hence and from the 
event we may conclude, that God till intended 
to carry on his work by the. proviſions of Wiſ- 
dom rather than the ions of Power, and 
the purpoſe of this greateſt of all interpoſitions 
was not to introduce perfection into the world 


immediately, but only to ſow the Seeds of it, 
which 


which the working-of natural cauſes, aſſiſted by 

bring up in long proceſs of time to full maturity. 
Therefore we muſt look to the courſes of Pro- 
vidence regulating the laws of nature, the ac- 
tions of free agents and opportune ſucceſſion of 


fortuitous events, for eſtabliſhing the kingdom of 
heaven upon earth. Neither Religion nor Phi- 
lolopby can do it without taking aſſiſtance from 


tempers and capacities, may .be regularly de- 
duced from the one principle, the glory of God, 
or general intereſt of the creatures: for to make 
a kingdom perfect, the laws whereby it is go- 
verned muſt be ſuited to the condition of every 
member, and exigency of every occafion. But 
we are too little acquainted either with ourſelves 
or one another, ever to lay out a plan of our 
whole conduct upon that one bottom, or even 
to frame a partial plan, that may be alike prac- 
ticable and ſerviceable to others as to ourſelves: 
ſo that appetite, habit, and bodily wants are 
r 
ving none, or none chat can 
them in our ſyſtem. * 
The Divine or pious Chriſtian may find 
enough in his oracles to conduct him ſafely in 
the 
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be ret pO. 
may think bi Eine ” ſafficient to lead him in 
the certain road to his future Kappiacks 1 bue 
the one can never to atrain an unfining 
obedience, nor the other to become a conſum- 
mate Wiſeman : the ſcheme of opinion and 
practice drawn by eicher, though perhaps the 
beſt that Human infirmity can make ir, for his 
own private uſe, might prove inconvenient and 
inexpedient oe others ; and will be tho 
refined and mental for the man of buſineſs, the 


mechan on fork = bl 
catiſe we heve found benefit by them, without 
ever confidering what they are good for, to 
whom they are good, and in what caſes they are 
applicable. 

But we have a duty arifing, as well from the 
relation we bear to the community, as to our 
Maker, and the things external from whence 
we receive our pleaſures and pains: therefore 
are not perſectiy righteous until we become 
good neighbours as well as good men, nor is ft 
enough to firike out a compleat ſyſtem of ſenti- 
5: 26 M4 
Vo- V. 
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ſeveral yics of perſons we converſe with, re. 
CCC ˙ͤv of them, and 
yielding him as moch benefit as in his circum- 
receiving. This art 1s 
er yes bop ye 
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above, if ten 


ſaid that original fin was wiped away from the 
earth, and haman nature ceftored 10 bet primi- 
tive perfection wherein ſhe came forth from the 
| bands of her Maker ; for while needing to be 
in what little good we do by obliga- 
human nature, but her affiſtagt powers, that do 


of inthe rte f af is Chace a 
raiſe human nature to its full petfeion. 


neral intereſi of the human ſpecies diſtinct from 
that of particulars; as in every country there is 
a national intereſt, diſtin from that of the ſe- 
veral members whereof the nation conſiſts. But 


that lay a hardſhip upon particular perſons, if 
neceflary for the public good: the ſubjects are 
prefied into land and fea ſervice, many fortunes 
are hazarded, many lives are facnficed, heavy 


7 thoſe who have borne the burden will never 


live to receive a compenſation. And all theſe 
things are laudable, as well in him that under- 
takes the ſervice, as in him that enjoios it, 
while done upon reaſonable proſpect of a real 
diſtant advantage to the nation: for every pri- 
vate man owes his life and fortune to the neceſ- 
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ment of a public benefit ie proper abject of 


polity of Heaven, the genefal intereſt, f is, re- 
garded above all other conſiderations, and ſome- 
times purſucd by the private damage of indivi- 
duals. We are commanded to ſuffer perſecution 
for righteouſneſs ſake, to bear injuries patiently, 
to turn the left cheek to him that has ſmitten. 
the right, to hate father and mother, wite and 
children, to part with lands and hoaſes, to lay 
down life itſelf, thus to break through. natural 
affection and the natural love of ſelf-preſerva- 
tion, for the Goſpel ſake. For Chriſt, who. 
could have no intereſt of his own to ſerve, 
therefore to whom love could only be ſhewn by 
doing good to his univerſal Church, declares 
that whoever loveth not him above all things is. 
not worthy of him. 

Nor will heathen Philoſophy juſtify ber vo- 
taries in purſuing their particular advantage be- 
fore the general: Pythagoras and Socrates, per- 
haps the two greateſt apoſtles of human reaſon. 
that ever lived, ſuffered in ber 
ſervice ; their followers profeſſed the fame 
doctrine; even thoſe of them who ated | upon 
private views never durſt ayow them : which 
thews that upon. this fubject Philoſophy has 
always ſpoken the ſame Tome with . 
gion. And our moral ſenſes pr 
way, as appears by that — © hes 1 
6 3 
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ſpontaneouſly in every one's breaſt upon bearing 
the biftories of Regulus or Decius, or other an- 
cient and modern heroes, who have generouſly 
facrificed their lives and fortunes to the public 
But if men were never to a& againſt 
the impulſe of ſelfiſhneſs, fill they could not 
help being ſerviceable to others by the accidents 
befalling them: one man's misfortune may 
give warning to many to eſcape the danger; 
experience gained by obſervations upon his 
diſtemper, may point out a remedy for others; 
and "while the enemy is bufied in ravaging a 
frontier, the interior parts may gain time to put 
themſelves in a poſture of defence. 
The courſes of Providence appear calculated 
for the general advantage without regard to in- 
dividuals, to whom they prove often unavailing 
and ſometimes detrimental : the ſtorms that 
purify the air and keep the ocean from ſtagna- 
ring, occafion many wrecks by fea, and devaſ- 
rations upon land; viciflitudes of weather ne- 
ceflary to produce the fruits of the earth, tear 
in pieces many crazy conſtitutions; military, 
ſeafaring, and other occupations, without which 
our lives could not be preſerved in fafety, not 
the accommodations of them procured, ſubject 
thoſe who follow them to diſtreſſes, diſeaſes, 
dangers and frequent deſtructions; nor do we 
find entrance into the world without the pains 
and perils of thoſe who bore us: not a civilized 
nation upon earth whoſe conſtitution and polity 
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did rot gro out of wars conqueſts,  tyrannies, 
coafufions; deſolations and miferics among their 
ante ſtors. Even Religion in irs progreſs has 
given birth to groſs ' ſuperſtition, intolerable 
tertors and arixieties, to craft, oppreſſions and 
perſetutions: and Philoſophy tended to con- 
found the underſtandings of men, turning them 
afide 'from every thing uſeful, to follow vain 
coriofiries, making them diſtruſt the evidence 
of their ſenſes, or driving them into downright 
Atheiſm. For many ages have thoſe tino trees 
of been confined to narro core 
of the earth, where the far greater patt of man- 
kind never come within their ſhadow : and even 
to this day, there are many faviges and children 
cut off in their infancy, who” do 'not-appear to 
have reaped benefit from either; nor do the 
beſt of us enjoy the full effe&t which may be 

| own to ther Gabe 


the eye of Providence faxes attentively upon 
per fecting human nature, without looking upon 
any" good or evil of particular RR Ou 
5a the Hoe thetewith. 

29. Shall we then ay with the Stoick; that 


God cares for great things but nepleds the 
ſmall ? rhat his Providence is over the human 


race; over empires or nations, but not over 


fingle perſons ? We do not fay this of an carthly 
_ politician, if we believe him a righteous one ; 


for we ſuppoſe he will conſult the benefit of a 
; G 4 few 


few or of a ſingle: map, where is: n be. done 
confiſtently wih the public good ; and When 
ever he put ſues the; latter by damage to the 
22 ;he will wich o make bim amends. 
Therefore.there are: hanours and rewards for 
thoſe who have: ſerved. their country, relieſi for. 
thoſe ' who have ſuſſered in the ſervice ; we 
have Chelſea and Grean wich hoſpitals. for the 
fick and mizmied, penſions for: the widows of 
ſach as have been ſlain, and if it were neceſſary. 
to pull down any mans houſe for repelling an 
iavafios, I do not doubt but the public, would. 
make up the loſs j for our legifſature. will not 
ſuffer u foot of ground: to be taken away; for; 


widenipg a turnpike- road without an adequate. 
ain value to the one r.. 


CR — 
** for this is impracti⸗ 
cable; therefore the politician ſtands fully ex- 
cuſed by his inabiluy : for if he had the power 
of teſtoring life and limb, and if the public re 


vennes ſufficed- to; repey every farthing of all. 
that bad been called for in times of public exj- 
gency, it is to 3 no 


inabiliry, for he has all. creatures and their 
fortunes in all ages of Being at his diſpoſal : 
why then ſhould we douhs the righteous judge 
of Heaven and earth will do compleatly, what 
we conceive a righteous man would do fo far 
as 
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_ vihble.. mi- 
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Ges of 


laws of grayitation, 


other objects of phyſiological ſcieyee,z or ar 
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itigs with one anöther: Now in ſbch « natfow” 
view" of Nattire,- as beheld! by hols Who" ban 
no more handle the T Teleſcope than the Mieroſ- 
chpe, it is impotlible ro conceive how natuti! 
clivſes can operate vpdh a man after diffolution 
of his animal frame, When he ceaſes to be 2 
phyſiological Being; but*whacever'p 13 
bum in his next ftate of exiſtence ſaper- 

£4. 


natural and miraculous. © Thetefore, 
mon uſe to ſhorten the In by b inging 


red bete in f 28, K is necefſiry 
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which there are'i det in beiby from 
whetice they coul ee b "Nor is this a preva- 


ne” of the truth, it is only 
che cravillation of it litto 2 language intelligible 
by the opiate : For the belief thut an ample 
rewtrd Res in tore for tvery labour and foffer- 
ing i # Highteous"Extiſe, I take to be the fun- 
daniel Wes, Hi whoever hob, with a 
fn | Habitoal poſſeſſes ſo much of 
the fiving Punlf: in this the Phitofopher is ſin- 
che ad utianimous with the plain Chriſtian. 
Asto wherein the reward is brou ght 
6e pan Whether by a long 22 
proviſtati uf cavfes already made tending to that 
elfe8; er by a diſpetifation to be made hereafter 
for the purpoſe, ſeems not ſo material: there- 
fore hewilt be careful to inculcate the main 
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nant to his reaſon.” 

30, Bot whes king ch Tj hl, 
he will difcern by the im 
ens in e Note" Oe he ial 
only of a larger fyſtem, Which like the corner 
of a magnificent building, "Will appar” brokeh* 
and incompleat, or in ſome of irs membert ſũ - 
perfluous, when feen apart from the reft. Me 
will conßder Birte Mat what 


waſtes 


fuperhatural 
a wad 
wonders to — mankind; ter Re dap" 06 
ceſſary uſes which N bern becher. 
wiſe anſwered in the 
operated: and a the e 
carried on here by the inſtrumentality of fecon-. 
dary agents, he will take this world 1 


of the Whole, pteſuming that events 
out the univerſe are conducted by the Se. 


vances of Wiſdom rather than the 
of Power, unleſs occafionally fo far as 37 de 
requifire for manifeſtation of the divine Joi 
nion to intelligent creatures. Aud he will let 
that reward is propounded only for gb6d dt os 
and voluntary ſufferings, whereas there are 
many miſchiefs brought upon particular perſons, 
without their own att or conſent, by the ego. 
ſes of Providence tending to the general 8e 
for which Equity requires there — be a 
compenſation. 
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Being dl beyond, wherein we ſhall ceaſe to be 


- 


human creatures in any ſenſe of the word, be- 


liable to a thouſand diſaſters, is but ill ſuĩted 
to a ſtate of ſecurity from all miſchiefs and 
dangers: or if you ſay that the elements will 
be changed fo as contain nothing noxious to 
life or health, then is the happineſs not. ow- 
ing to the perſection of human nature but of 
the external, which we do not find the courſes 
of Providence tending to compleat. Nor 
need we be ſolicitous for the place where this 


rr 
beſides that we know not how long it may be 
before that kingdom takes place. 

1 have offered reaſons in the C on Re- 
demption to ſhow chat in this life we are only 
made redeemable, not actually redeemed ; that 
multirudes paſs off this carthly ſtage without 
ever having an opportunity of entering the 
way of ſalvation ; and that from the article in 
our Creeds concerning the deſcent of the united 
Chriſt into Hades, it follows that ſomething 
was done there towards compleating the Re- 

| 3 
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demption of mankind: from whence it may 
be preſumed, there. is a tree of perfection gra- 
dually nouriſhing up by the courſes of Provi- 
dence in the next World, as in the preſent. 
And. until arrived at full maturity, there may 
ſtill be pains and troubles, greater or leſs, ac- 
cording to their management of themſelves 
here, even among thoſe who are to be partakers 
in the kingdom of the juſt. | 
I thought proper to make this remark, be- 
cauſe it may have a good influence upon our 
conduct in life, on which I would ever keep 
an eye in all my ſpeculations ; for if there be 
degrees both of reward and puniſhment, if the 
righteous ſhall differ like one ſtar from another 
in-glory, and he that offendeth much ſhall be 
| beaten with many ſtripes, but he that offendeth 
little with fewer ſtripes, there is an encourage- 
ment for every little advance towards virtue. 
The good will be incited to continual vigilance, 
not only becauſe it behoveth him that thinketh 
he ſtandeth to take heed left he fall, but 
becauſe every ſmalleſt ſtep he can make higher 
than the level where he now ſtands will be an 
advantage gained : and the wicked, though he 
| ſhould not be able to rid himſelf of all his vices, 
yet may find it worth while to endeavour re- 
moving ſome of them, as he will thereby pro- 
cure an abatement of his puniſhment. Neither 
do I apprehend it dangerous to good manners, 
if it were believed, that the failings of the beſt 
Vor. V. H 1 men 
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men will be attended with ſome future incon- 
veniencies, therefore have ſuppoſed in my 
Hypotheſis of the Vehicles, that every one 
carries ſome terrene concretions with him, 
which will prove extremely troubleſome until 
he can get them diſcharged. For the doctrine 
of a Purgatory ſeems innocent in itſelf, or rather 
ſalubrious, to keep men vigilant as well in leſſer 
matters, as in ſecuring the main chance: it is 
only the abſurd notion annexed thereto, of 
praying or buying ſouls out of purgatory, that 
renders it a hereſy repugnant to reaſon, to Re- 
ligion, and to common ſenſe. 

32. Upon the foregoing repreſentation made 
of the kingdom of the juſt, it is apparent, that 
God in caring for great things does not neglect 
the ſmall, nor overlooks fingle perſons in the 
very ſteps he takes for perfecting the human 
race. For ſince the happineſs of that kingdom 
will extend to every individual member there- 
of, whatever is done towards introducing the 
Kingdom, is done for the benefit of every one 
who ſhall become a member : fo that when 
God brings afflictions upon the righteous by 
the di of his et wine 
ing the grand deſign, he acts more graciouſly 
for the ſufferer than if he had warded him from 
them. Hence likewiſe may be underſtood how 
private intereſt is contained in the general : be- 
cauſe none of us can be until all are fo 
by our common nature being perſected. There- 
| fore 
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fore he that ſuffers voluntarily in a righteous 
cauſe, manages moſt prudently for his own pri- 
vate intereſt : for he purchaſes the reverſion of 
an immenſe eſtate by a preſent payment far in- 
ferior in value, and contributes to ſhorten the 
remoteneſs of the reverſion, or in Scripture 
language, to haſten the coming of the Lord 
Jeſus. 

Nevertheleſs the plan of Providence contains 
a multitude of works; there is wheel within 
wheel, having each their ſeveral uſes, yet fo 
admirably adjuſted as not to interfere with the 
principal deſign. For though nothing be omit- 
red proper for conducing to the general intereſt, 
yet there are likewiſe particular Providences re- 
ſpecting nations, and families, and private per- 
ſons, procuring them their proſperities, their 
and their enjoyments, their deliver- 
ances, their protections, and their reliefs : as 
experience may convince any one, who will 
beſtow a little careful obſervation upon what 
paſſes within his own knowledge. So that we 
may reaſonably believe, there is not a fingle 
pleaſure withholden, which could have been 
given without detriment to higher deſigns ; and 
the ſmalleſt things, though certainly they muſt 
give preference to the greater, not neglected 
through want of attention. 

33- Upon occafion of the divine care extend- 
ing to the ſmalleſt things, I ſhall venture ro 


put in a word on WW 
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of the brutal ſpecies: yet it is with fear and 
trepidation, leſt I ſhould offend the deli- 
cacy of our imperial race, who may think it 
treaſon againſt their high pre-eminence and 
dignity, to raiſe a doubt of their engroſſing the 
fole care of heaven. I ſhall not alledge that 
Nature has provided the animals with accom- 
modations for breeding, for harbouring, for 
feeding; becauſe it will be ſaid theſe were given 
for our fakes to fit them for our ſervices, But 
let it be conſidered, that by thoſe very ſervices, 
they become remotely inſtrumental to our fal- 
vation: for how could the Divine or the Philo- 
topher perform the part allotted him in carry- 
ing on that great work, without the ſuſtenance, 
the cloathing, the other conveniencies, he 
draws from the irrational tribes? or at leaſt if 
he could, it is fact that he does not, and there- 
fore ſomething is owing to them for the help 
they give him in his principal concern. Be- 
ſides, it has been ſhown in the foregoing pages, 
that the plan of Providence for perfecting hu- 
man nature does not ſtand confined to the ope- 
rations of Religion and Philoſophy, for the 
polity of nations, the characters and tranſactions 
of the people, have their ſhare in the work: 
and the commerce, manufactures, and employ- 
ments, influencing thoſe things, derive many of 
their materials and receive much of their aſſiſt- 
ance from the inferior creatures. 


Then 
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Then for the orthodox, with whom I am 
likely to have ſomewhat more difliculty upon 
this ſubject than with the reaſoner, I beg them 
to conſider, that oxen, lambs, goats and doves, 
have by expreſs command of God been ſlaugh- 
tered for atonements and ſacrifices, and made 
ſubſervient to the uſes of Religion. Since then 
as well by his ſpecial injunctions as by his ordi- 
nary Providence, he calls upon the creatures for 
their labours, their ſufferings, and their lives, 
in the progreſs of his great work of the Re- 
demption, why ſhould we think it an im- 
peachment of his Equity, if he aſſigns them 
wages for all they undergo in this important 
ſervice? or an impeachment of his Power and 
of his Wiſdom, if fuch wages accrue to them 
by certain ſtated laws of univerſal Nature run- 
ning through both Worlds. 

In what manner the compenſation is ope- 
rated would be needleſs and impoſſible to aſcer- 
rain : perhaps they ſtand only one ſtage behind 
us in the journey through matter, and as we 
hope to riſe from ſenfitivo-rational creatures to 
purely rational, fo they may be advanced from 
ſenfitive to ſenſitivo-rational. And when our 
Nature is perfefted, we may be employed to 
act as guardian Angels for aſſiſt ing them in the 
improvement of their new faculties, becoming 
lords and not tyrants of our new World, and 
exerciſing government by employing our ſupe- 
rior {kill and power for the benefit of the ga- 
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verned: by which way may be comprehended 
how they may have an intereſt of their own in 
every thing relative to the forwarding our Re- 
demption. Yet it is not neceſſary they muſt 
have bodies ſhaped, limbed and ſized exactly 
like ours: for the treaſures of Wiſdom are not 
ſo ſcanty as that we ſhould pronounce with Epi- 
curus, there can be no ſpice of reaſon or reflec- 
tion except in a human figure, and upon the 
ſurface of an Earth circumſtanced juſt like this 
we inhabir. 

No doubt it will appear a wild and abſurd 
imagination to fancy, that a dog can ever be 
made to think and reaſon like a man, and fo 
indeed it may be, while you take your idea of 
the creature from his hairy hide, his long tail, 
his lolling tongue, and groſs organs of ſenſe ; 
but it is as abſurd to ſuppoſe you can ever teach 
a ſucking child the mathematics; yet the child 
may grow to be a man, and then become capa- 
ble of the ſciences. Nor is it eaſy io conceive 
how a man, while conſiſting of an unwieldy 
body with a variety of diſcordant humours cir- 
culating therein, can become purely rational, 
perfectly happy, ſecure from all dangers, proof 
againſt all temptations ; yet we hope that man 
thall one day riſe to the condition of an Angel : 
then by Man muſt not be underſtood his whole 
compotition, but ſome internal part which 
when disjoined from the reſt, will ſtill con- 
tinue to be him: and how know we what inter- 


nal 
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nal part may belong to other animals, capable 
of higher faculties than they now can exerciſe ? 
When the caterpillar changes into a butterfly, 


we eaſily apprehend it ro be the fame creature 
with larger powers than it had before, and if 
we knew the worm had paſſed its time in un- 
eaſineſs, but the fly in a greater degree of 
pleaſure, we ſhould acknowledge the enjoy- 
ments of the one a compenſation for the troubles 
of the other, both being numerically the 
ſame. 

But when the butterfly dies, we fee no Chry+ 
ſalis left behind, yet we are not to think every 
thing abſolutely loſt that is gone beyond the 
reach of our ſenſes : there may flill remain an 
imperceptible Chryſalis from whence will iſſue 
another fly with powers ſuperior to the former ; 
and while the fame perceptive individual paſſes 
chrough all theſe changes, it will continue the 
ſame creature, notwithſtanding ever fo many 
alterations in the external form and ſubſtance. 
If you grant but that a dog feels me when I 
pinch him by the tail, this is enough to prove 
that he has a perſonality, and that what feels 
the pinch is an individual ; for perceptivity can- 
not belong to a compound, any otherwiſe than 
as the other component parts may ſerve fur 
channels of conveyance to fome one which re- 
ceives the perception entire; and in whatever 
different compounds this individual refides, they 
are ſucceſſively the fame percipient. Nor is the 
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caſe otherwiſe with ourſelves, for as has 
been already obſerved in the Chapter on the 
Trinity, perſonality and identity belong pro- 
perly to Spirit, Matter has none of its own, but 
aſſumes a borrowed perſonality from the par- 
ticular Spirit whereto it happens to ſtand 
uniced. | 

We all apprehend ourſclves continuing the 
ſame perſons from the cradle to the grave, not- 
withſtanding that many believe all the corpo- 
real particles belonging to us change every ſeven 
years; becauſe the ſame precipient abiding with 
us throughout makes every freſh ſet of them 
become a part of ourſelves for the time, while 
adhering to us, and ſerving for our uſes. And 
the perſonal identity, currently believed to con- 
tinue through life in the brutes, reſts upon the 
fame bottom with our own: every child who 
reads the fable of the Old Lion buffeted about 
by the beaſts in revenge for the tyrannies he 
had exerciſed over them in his youth, acknow- 
ledges he deſerved the puniſhment. But pu- 
niſhment is not ordinarily eſteemed juſt, unleſs 
inflicted upon the very party offending ; there- 
fore the whelp, the young, and the decrepir 
Lion, is conceived all along the ſame identical 
creature: but this identity muſt depend upon 
the feeling part, for the corporeal compofition 
may be ſuppoſed to fluctuate and change as ours 
does. 


We 
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We have no knowledge of other percipients. 
unleſs by means of their a and diſ- 
cernible actions, therefore cannot know what 
other powers they might not exert, if they had 
other inſtruments to ſerve them: we are ready 
enough to think that if we had as good a noſe 
as the hound, we could diſtinguiſh ſcents as 
well as he; or if we had the wings and piercing 
optics of the vulture, we could foar aloft and 
diſcern objects as far : what then ſhould hinder 
but if thoſe creatures had our nice texture of 
brain, they might make as good uſe of it as we 
do ? or what evidence is there in experience or 
reaſon to prove that every perceptive individual 
is not capable of receiving whatever perceptions 
any organization, vitally united thereto, is Ca- 
pable of conveying ? Our phyſiological ſcience 
does not extend to the laws of Univerſ.] Nature 
governing the worlds unſeen, we muſt take our 
conceptions of them from our ideas of the divine 
Attributes; and the boundleſs Goodneſs of God 
is no flight evidence to perſuade us that his 
Mercy ſpreads over all his perceptive Creatures 
to whom he has given an individuality, rendering 
them unperiſhable, and that he has provided. 
laws among his ſecond cauſes which will raiſe 
them gradually from a more abject condition to 
higher faculties, and higher degrees of enjoy- 
ment. From whence it ſeems probable there is 
a general intereſt of animals, comprehending 
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that of all other ſpecies together with the 


human. 

I ſhall not ſcruple to own that, however this 
point be determined, it will make no difference 
in our treatment of the animals ; therefore the 


of mankind to whom it can be of no 
benefit for their direction in the conduct of life, 
are welcome to reject it with ridicule and excla- 
mation at the ſtrangeneſs of the thought : but 
for ſuch as like to handle the Teleſcope, to at- 
rempt excurſions into the boundleſs regions of 

univerſal Nature, and can find a uſe in ſpecula- | 


y perſon, as in the riches of the divine 
Bounty: and the farther I can perſuade myſelf 
that Bounty extends, the higher riſe my hopes. 
My principal folicitude is for the fate of the 
human ſpecies, becauſe being one of the num- 
ber it : but if that be ſecured, if God 
defign me an elder brother's portion, I care not 
how many of our younger brethren he deſtines 
to receive the like : for I have ſo high an opinion 
of his inexhauſtible treaſures, as to lie under no 
apprehenſion, left he ſhould be forced to abate 
from my ſhare in order to make up for theirs, 
Befides that a good natured man, who knows 
what ſlaughters and hard ſervices the animals are 
put to for our neceſſary uſes, in ſome whereof he 


is 
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is forced himſelf to give a reluctant hand, will 
feel a ſatisfaction in having room to imagine 
their intereſts ſo connected with ours, that 
whatever advances the one muſt advance the 
other, and all they do or ſuffer for our benefic, 
will in the long run redound to their own, 

34. I have now endeavoured to ſhew that 
there is a general intereſt of the human ſpecies 
promoted by every thing happening among par- 
ticulars; and in the laſt ſection have hazarded 
an attempt to extend that general intereſt to the 
animals : in which intereſt of the whole ſociety 
or Genus, the good of individuals is contained ; 
ſo that every one contributing by his labour or 
his ſuffering, whether deſignedly or acciden- 
tally, rothe common good, works therein moſt 
effectually for his own benefit. But though it 
be better for all individuals, as things ſtand cir- 
cumſtanced, that whatever paſſes among them 
ſhould paſs in the manner it does, yet we cannot 
pronounce it better, either for the whole or in- 
dividuals, that things ſhould ſtand fo circumſtan- 


ced. Our nature being in a ſtate of degradation, 
every thing that contributes to improve our 


condition, is certainly a bleſſing: but we cannot 
ſay it was for our fakes that God has placed us 
in this degraded ſtate. None can deny his al- 
mighty power to have made us at firſt a 8 


of the juſt, nor to have given us our nature ori- 
ginally in the ſame perfection, ſuperior to all 
force of temptation, whereto we believe it capa- 

| ble 
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ble of being raiſed : neither that the inferior 
animals might have been formed at once with 
the higheſt faculties they ſhall ever arrive to. 
Befides, when we comprehend the good of 
all individuals under that of the ſpecies, this 
muſt be underſtood with ſome exception: for 
Religion aſſures us there are wicked creatures, 
who ſhall never inherit a portion in the kingdom 
of the juſt ; and though the light of Nature 
does not ſhine ſo ſtrong as that we can read by 
it the particle Never, yet it ſhews there muſt 
be miſeries grievous enough to make it glaringly 
apparent, that the wicked have managed very 
imprudently for their own intereſts, nor can it 
diſcover any certain limitations, either in weight 
or duration, of thoſe miſerĩies. But can we pro- 
nounce it impoſſible that the evil courſes bring- 
ing on thoſe miſeries, could have been pre- 
vented ; or deny that mens characters depend 
upon the bodily and mental organization, the 
company and ſituation of life wherein Providence 
has placed them ? | 
l am far from believing that God impels any 
man to fin, but whoever commits it is drawn 
thereinto by his own luſts ; for it is of the very 
eſſence of fin that it be a free act of the Will, 
done with diſcernment of its being wrong ; for 
the very ſame act performed through ignorance 
or by compulſion of neceſſaty cauſes, would be 
no fin. But I have already ſhewn in the Chapter 


on 
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on Free will, that the turns of our Volition de- 
pend upon motives thrown in by antecedent 
cauſes, and though ſome of thoſe cauſes mav 
have been influenced by our former good or ill 
management, yet were we determined in like 
manner to that management by other prior mo- 
tives; fo that our whole tenour of conduct 


derives originally from the action of external 
cauſes. But left I may be thought ſingular and 


heterodox in that notion, let us have recourſe 
to the common opinions: do not we all eſteem 
it a bleſſing that we were born within the pale 
of ſalvation, that we have had a good educa- 
tion, have fallen into good company, that there 
are divine ſervices and ſermons and good books 
' to refort to, and do not we think ourſelves for- 
warded in our way to future happineſs by theſe 
means being put into our hands? or that we 
might not have entered upon the way at all, 
had we been utterly deſtitute of them? Yer our 
birth, our education, our company, our ſer- 
vices, ſermons and books, were no acts of ours, 
they were the bounteous gifts of Providence: 
but how were they bleffings, if we ſhould have 
made as good uſe of our Freewill without 
them? for it is by the acts of our Volition, not 
by the ſize of our talents or meaſure of our ac- 
cidental improvements, that we fix our future 
fate. 
On the other hand, how many poor wretches 


fill our jails, that have been bred up from their 
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cradle in all manner of vice and villany ? we do 
not think them fit members for the kingdom 
of the juſt, yet were they led into their evil 
courſes unavoidably, nor ought we to judge it 
improbable that fome of them might have 
proved ſaints, had they been favoured with all 
the fame advantages that we have. Or ſhall 
we fay they might not ſtill be reſcued from the 
dominion of fin by him who was able of the 
very ſtones to raiſe up children unto Abraham; 
or if that were impoſſible, could he not have 
taken them away in their infany while yet in 
their innocence. Add farther, that we aſcribe 
the proneneſs to offence an unrulineſs of inor- 
dinate defires prevailing in us all, to the fatal 
effects of original fin: but who ſhall preſume to 
ſay the methods taken for purging off thoſe ef- 
fects would not have availed to prevent them? 
Is the efficacy of the divine Perſons ſo confined 
as that it could operate only upon certain parti- 
cular ſubjects ? If then the Son had been pleaſed 
to unite himſelf to Adam inſtead of Jeſus, 
and the holy Spirit deſcended as powerfully 
upon his immediate deſcendants as upon the 
Apoſtles, the firſt temptation might have 
been reſiſted, we might all have been born 
in Paradiſe, and paſſed a life of unſinning obe- 


dience. 
Since then God has permitted the fall of the 


whole human ſpecies, has ſuffered ſome to 
ſtand in a fituation from whence there is no 
chance 


kingdom of the juſt; we may conclude, 
wiſe and gracious purpoſe in all 
For it is —_— 


them ſhould never attain it at all, but remain 
objects of puniſhment whereof we can fee no 
end: therefore the good muſt redound elſe- 
where, but where elſe ſhall we trace ic ? It 
Cannot accrue to our Maker himſelf, for he re- 
ceĩves no acceffion of happineſs from whatever 
paſſes among his creatures : the benefit then 
muſt accrue to the hoſt of pure Spirits diſunited 
from all mixture whatever, hereto- 
fore called the Mundane Soul. 

In what manner it accrues we have not ma- 
terials enow in exper the baſis of all our 


ſcience, to explain; fo far as conjeture can go 
] have 
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I have already offered my ſentiments in former 
Chapters: but we may certainly conclude, if any 
thing can be concluded with certainly from the 
character of our Almighty Governor we draw 
from experience of his works, that all the la- 
bours and troubles, i ions, diminutions 
of happineſs, ſuſpenſions of ſenſe by ſleep, 
diſtempets or otherwiſe, all the ſufferings and 
miſeries of this world and the next, ſerve to 
ſome uſes of inviſible Beings, and are neceſſary 
ro their happineſs : from whence it 
follows, that they have an intereſt in whatever 
paſſes here below, as well upon the earth as in 
the Hades. Therefore the evils ſuſtained by 
creatures confiſting of a groſſer or finer mate- 
rial compoſition are important ſervices to others, 
who are free from that impriſonment : but the 
impriſonment ſubjecting them to thoſe evils, 
we muſt acknowledge to have been brought 
about by the provifions of heaven, the laws of 
univerſal Nature. Can we then harbour a ſuſ- 
picion that the righteous Judge of heaven and 
earth will fuffer his univerſal laws to exact a 
tervice from any creature, without aſſigning 
him competent wages; or impriſon ſome of his 
children for the benefit of the reſt, without 
an adequate compenſation ? or can we doubt 
that the fountain of all powers, the Author of 
all Nature, who carries on his works here by 
ſecond cauſes priceeding upon certain ſtated 
rules, was able to enſure the wages and the 
com- 
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compenſation by the like methods? Now the 
moſt cbvious way we can conceive the compen- 
fation conſequential upon the ſervices, is by the 
creatures performing them being, upon diſſolu - 
tion of their material integuments, admitted 
into the ſociety of Beings purely ſpiritual : in 
which caſe they will be ſharers in the advantages 
they have been made to work out for the ſpiri- 
tual nature, and partake of that happineſs they 
had been employed by their ſufferings to ſap- 
port. | 


creature can ever be made to participate in na- 
tures ſo widely oppoſite; but let us reflect a 
little upon what is currently holden by the moſt 
orthodox. We believe that a human foetus 
juſt felt alive by the mother, though ſhewing 
no more figns of ſenſe than an oyſter or ſenſitive 
plant, may rife to an equality with the Angels. 
We believe that every damned Soul in hell 
was capable of becoming a glorified faint, if he 
had taken the right methods during his abode 
upon earth. Even Weſley and Whitefield be- 
lieve that by their terrors and rantings, they 
have reſcued many a hardened wretch who 
without their aid would have gone in the certain 


road to perdition ; and if they could teach the 


Goſpel in Tartary, they ſhould reſcue many 
who now will periſh erteroally : fo the ſalva- 


tion of their penitents depended upon their good 
fortune in 23 ſuch — Apaſtles ta 
Vor. V 
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35. It may ſeem incredible that the ſame 
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infirut them. We believe likewiſe that An- 
gels and Archangels have fallen to a ſtate of de- 
gradation below that of men and animals: for 
I think any man in his ſenſes would chooſe to 
be an aſs, an oyſter or a beetle, rather then a 
Devil, and eſteem it a lefs debaſement of his 
Nature. Thus we ſee, that to our 
common notions, the higheſt natures and the 
loweſt may be exchanged for each other: and 
that every perceptive individual is capable of 
being inveſted with any of them, according as 
the laws of Providence governing the natural, 
and moral univerſe, ſhall caſt them upon him. 
Nevertheleſs the exchange ſpoken of above 
may be thought contradictory to Scripture, and 
this is enough to overthrow all other arguments 
that can be alledged in ſupport of it: but let us 
conkder in what Spirit the Scriptures art to be 
conſuked, for we are told the letter killeth, it is 
the Spirit that maketh alive. There are texts 
whoſe literal tenor declare expreſsly againit the 
rotundity of the Earth and the Copernican 
ſyſtem, inſomuch that Gallileo was forced to 
recant them formally by the infallible Vicar of 
opinions now maintain their ground, even 
tion for the facred records. 8 
the Goſpel was preached to the poor, therefore 
delivered in a language conformable to their 
2 ad. ſo we muſt look there 

only 
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only for the rule of Faith and practice, nor can 
expect to gather any thing from thence con- 
cerning matters of f| ion; as the point be- 
fore us certainly is, becauſe if admitted, it could 
make no alteration in our meaſures of conduct. 
There is reaſon to believe that at all events, the 
evil conſequences of a wicked life will be fo 
great as to deſerve all our pains and vigilance to 
eſcape them : and we could employ no more 
than all our pains and vigilance if they were ab- 


ſolutely eternal: the fame methods of piety and 


And ſhould they be in any ſhape ſerviceable to 
the ſpiritual hoſt, ſo it may be preſumed the 
happineſs of compound creatures is likewiſe : 
but no man can tell whether it be better for that 
hoſt, that he in particular ſhould make himſelf 
happy or miſerable, therefore his own good and 
the good of his own ſpecies is to be his ſole 
guidance in the choice. 

Thus the notion above ſuggeſted can have no 
influence upon practice, but may have a good 
influence upon our Faith, although itſelf not a 
neceſſary article of it: for that is moſt pure 
and ſaving when containing juſt ſentiments of 
God, conſiſtent and uniform throughout, liable 
to no doubts nor difficulties nor wavering. But 
1 have known very pious perſons who found 
great difficulties in the thought of puniſhment 
12 abſo- 
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abſolutely eternal, as it ſeems to indicate an 
inveteracy, and inſatiableneſs of vengeance ut- 
terly repugnant to their ideas of Goodneſs and 
Holineſs, and as the incurring or eſcaping it de- 
pends much upon external cauſes : for though 
we cannot fail unleſs by our own wilful mil” 
conduct, and muſt work out our falvation by 
our own actions, yet it is undeniable that our 
Will and hearty deſire to work it out was owing 
in great meaſure to the fituation wherein we 
were born, our education, the company we 
have fallen into, events touching our hearts, and 
other favourable circumſtances, none of which 
were of our own procurement, but derived to 
us by the covtſes of Providence; which ſeems 
to infer a predileCtion and reprobation, as utterly 
repugnant to their ideas of Rightcouſneſs and 
Equity. 

The compenſation ſuggeſted above, although 
made at an immenſe diſtance of time will ſuffice 
to obviate this difficulty of reconciling the ways 
of heaven with our ideas of the Attributes ; for 
God to whom a thouſand years are as one day, 
in whoſe eye the magnitude of objects does not 
leſſen by their remoteneſs, may counter poize 
the neareſt by the remoteſt in the ſcales of his 
Equity: but no encouragemeet to fin can be 


drawn from hence, for things fo immenſely 
diſtant do not weigh upon our imagination. 
Men may poſſibly alledge them in excuſe for 


lat they do upon other inducements, for it is 
no 
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not uncommon to miſtake plauſible arguments 
that may be urged in juſtification of our conduct 
for the real motives of it ; but whatever they 
may pretend, when they do wrong, it is always 
ſome pleaſure of the day, ſome preſent paſſion 
or preſſing defire that prevailed on them to 


do it. 
If theſe reaſons ſhall be allowed to obviate the 


objections occurring againſt the ſcheme pro- 
poſed in the laſt Section, I know of none other 
obſtacle that ſhould hinder its reception: and 
then the general intereſt will be extended to the 
whole hoſt of created Beings, carrying with it 
that of every individual contained therein. The 
ſpiritual Natures will have an intereſt in the 
mixed, whoſe labours, tranſactions and ſuffer- 
ings, contribute to the neceſſary ſupport of 
their happineſs, and whoſe enjoyments leſſen the 
weight of a burden they lie liable ſome time or 
other to undergo themſelves : the impriſoned 
have an intereſt in the ſtate of their elder bre- 
thren ſet at large in the fields of happineſs, 
which in due time will be opened to themſelves; 
and the ſervices they perform are but improve- 
ments of the reverſion they ſhall one day inhe- 
rit. Thus every perceptive creature becomes a 
citizen of the Univerſe, entitled to his ſhare in 
all the privileges and profits thereunto belong- 
ing : and whatever he does, or is made to do for 
the advantage of the whole, redounds to his own 

TY. * off 
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off the obligation of purſuing the happineſs of 
our particular ſpecies, of any leſſer community, 


of our neighbour, or of our own perſons, by 
any means that do not bring greater detriment 


upon others ; becauſe, as remarked in a former 
place, by doing good to any one member of the 
Univerſe, we add ſomething to the ſtock of en- 
joyment among the Whole: but it may ſerve 
for a conſolation under any troubles we are 


forced to go through in a good cauſe, or ſee 


things for the beſt advantage of our great City, 
they are purchaſes of an eſtate to our own uſe 
infinitely more valuable than the price given in 


Thus the general intereſt of the Univerſe has 
this advantage over all leſs general intereſts, that 
it turns to the account of every individual mem- 
ber, which is not always the caſe with any of 
the others. There are many unhappy wretches 
who it is believed will never obtain a place in 
the kingdom of the juſt, and ſo have no part in 
that great bleſſing of the human ſpecies: many 
private perſons reap no benefit from advantages 
accruing to- the nation or ſociety whereto they 
belong. What are thoſe brave herocs the better 
who have periſhed in the American expeditions, 
for our ſuccefſes there? What am I. the better 
who am taxed in my land; and-my-windows, 
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and my beer and my wine, and my dry goods, 
and almoſt every thing I uſe or poſſeſs ? I never 
expect the return of a fixpence into my own 
pocket from all thoſe acquiſitions : therefore 
eſteem it a piece of virtuous ſelf-denial that I 1 
bezr my burdens willingly and chearfully, be- 
cauſe believing them impoſed for the neceſſary 
uſes of my country ; and look for my amends 
from the great general intereſt, which I appre- 
hend advanced by every laudable meaſure. 
This general intereſt then we may preſume 
the grand aim whereto all the diſpenſations of 
providence throughout every world have reſpect, 
herein for his creatures, becauſe it is more va- 
luable to every one of them without exception, 
than any inferior intereſt wherein they may have 
a ſhare : whence follows that all the ſucceſſes, 
adverfities, tranſactions and occurrences, among 
particular ſpecies or communities or fingle per- 
ſons, contribute ſomething in their ſeveral ways 
towards ſupporting the univerſal happineſs that 
it may never ſuffer diminution, ' I fay ſupport- 
ing, for though I bave before ſpoken of advanc- 
ing, there ſcarce ſeems a likelihood that it 
ſhould admit of an encreaſe, having been given 
in full meaſure on the firſt creation; as we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, becauſe there could be no 
higher intereſt to be ſerved by a delay, or gra- 
fection. But whatever was neceffary for its 
14 ſuſten- 
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ſuſtentatĩon muſt never have been wanting, from 
whence it ſeems an unavoidable conſequence, 


that there ever have been and ever will be 
Earths and Hades interſperſed among the Uni- 
verſe, though the particular creatures have 
heit appointed time to paſs their journey 
through them, and then take up their abode 
for an infinitely longer continuance in their pro- 
per home, the ſpiritual Nature. 

Thus the perfection and happineſs of the 
Univerſe remains always invariably the fame, 
but that of the human ſpecies, with every por- 
tion and member of it, perpetually fluctuates: 
for even when in a ſtate of improvement, that 
Improvement admits. of frequent intermiffions 
and : It is like the tide flowing 
in waves upon a gently-rifing ſhore, at the re- 
turn of every wave the water runs backward, 
ttough the tide be coming forward all the 
while. We grow from infancy by gradual but 
not continual encreaſe, for ſickneſs or accident 
ſometimes pulls us back, but when recovered 
therefrom find ourſelves ſtronger the following 
year than we were the preceding. Few who 
have improved their fortunes but have met with 
tments in the way, when things ſeemed 
to turn againſt them as much as ever they had 
been favourable, yet thoſe very untoward acci- 
dents fometimes prove the means of 
matters better than they were before. We lay 


— 
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when ſeeming to have gotten them complear, 
find them unmanageable by their number, 
unfit for uſe, involved in doubts and 
ties ; until by long digeſtion, order ſprings im- 
perceptibiy out of confuſion, and we have juſt 
learned to live when it is almoſt time to die. 
Nor is it likely as argued in a former place, that 
we ſhould carry our acquiſitions with us, be- 
cauſe our old ideas muſt be troubleſome, as 
giving a hankering after things we can have 
no more, and caſting a terrifying ſtrangeneſs 
upon the new ſcenes around us : yet the benefit 
of them may accrue by their fitting our organs 
for the exerciſe of powers and attainment of 
ſciences we were not capable of here; like the 
motions of a child in the womb, which though 
of no uſe to it there, render the joints fupple 
for the ſubſequent uſes of life. 

So likewiſe the growth of nations 
in a manner ſimilar to that of our faculties, by 
unequal and interrupted advances: invaſion, re- 
bellion, anarchy and confufion, ſeem to deſtroy 
their very Being for a while, but upon every 
emerſion out of thoſe diſorders, they rife with 
freſh vigour, and a better ſettled conſtitution 
than ever they had aforetime. 

To come laſtly to the improvement of human 
nature, which we have compared to a tree, and 
like a tree it has its winters wherein the leaves 
and honours fall off, the juices ſtagnate, and it 
appears withered and lifeleſs. 80 Religion at 
| runes 
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ſaperſtition, magic, juggling, and the groſſeſt 
of human inventions: Philoſophy has degene- 
rated into ſophiſtry, captiouſneſs, arrogance, un- 
availing curioſity, and unintelligible jargon : 
both have been trampled under foot by ambi- 
tion, licentiouſneſs, war, defolation, and bar- 

bariſm, inſomuch that neither ſeemed to have 
- any foofteps remaining upon earth. Never- 
theleſs Providence has ever preſerved latent ſeeds 
of both to ſhoot up at intervals in new plants, 
more vigorous and healthy than thoſe from 
whence they were produced: and as the vine 
extends her marriageable arms to claſp the 
ſturdy clm for her ſupport, and enriches him 
with her dower of purple or amber cluſters ; 
ſo have they contributed mutually to ſuſtain, to 
adorn, and to fructify one another. 

37. We may preſume the tree of perfection 
ſtrikes ſtronger root and will arrive ſooner at 
compleat maturity for being ſometimes cut 
down, than it would have done by a continual 
and equable growth. Certain it is that much 
good does ſpring from evil, our pains often 
prove the ſource of our pleaſures : enhancing 
their ſweetneſs by the contraſt, creating new 
ciling our activity and induſtry which may ſup- 
ply. us with many we ſhould miſs of; diſap- 
pointment whets our ſagacity and adds trea- 
lures ue our experience 3 even vice and folly 
have 
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have their ſhare in contributing to the ſervices 
and conveniencies of the world. How ſhould 
we man our fleets or recruit our armies, if there 
were no ſuch thing as idleneſs, extravagance and 
debauchery in the kingdom ? I believe few even 
among the pooreſt ever breed up their children 
to thoſe ſervices, ſo that if none were taken 
into them who did not enter out of prudence or 
deliberate choice, I fear the little ſtate of Genoa 
might be able to overrun us. The parents wiſh 
their lads to get a fafe and honeſt livelihood 
upon land by their labour, or to learn ſome 
manual trade for a ſubſiſtence: but when a 
young fellow is good for nothing elſe, or becomes 
involved in debt, or hampered in ſome danger- 
ous amour, then away he goes to make food 
for powder, or a ſop in the briny broth of Ocean. 
And when commenced warriour, he becomes 
ſerviceable more by his imperſections than his 
wants, diſtreſſes, bangs and bruiſes, he has 
brought upon himſelf by his irregularities, inure 
him to a hardineſs that nothing can hurt ; his 
averſeneſs to forethought and the habit of finging 
Hang ſorrow, caſt away care, render him in- 
trepid, becauſe blind to danger, infenfibility 
a ſuccedaneum in the place of forti- 
tude; ee en 
contemplation and reaſoning, and laſt learned 
by the Divine or Philoſopher. 


Nor 
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Nor is it unfrequent that the vices ſerve like 
rotten dung to force up thoſe exotic plants the 
Virtnes in us: violence unites the oppreſſed for 
their mutual defence, gives them a liking to 
one another and teaches the rudiments of Cha- 
rity; injury, together with the many contriv- 
ances employed for colouring it over, urge us 
to examine into the real eſſence of Juſtice ; 
craft and cozenage keep us perpetually upon 
our guard, put our faculties to the ſtretch, and 
lay the foundation of Prudence, that corner- 
ſtone of all the other virtues. The greateſt 
part of our profitable experience we gather from 
the wickedneſs and follies falling within our 
notice; and he that had never met with a 
cheat, would ſtand open to be impoſed upon 
by the firſt that ſhould take him in hand. 
The ſimplicity of innocence ſeems to have 
been the ſource of all our misfortunes, for if 
Eve had been deceived before by the ſerpent 
into ſome imprudences not criminal, ſhe might 
have been aware of his wiles, and eſcaped that 
fatal error which proved the condemnation of 
us all, Our own miſcarriages diſcover to us 
the weakneſs of our nature, and direct us what 
cares to take for amending it ; they mortify our 
pride, convince us of our dependence, and 
ſhow that we are not maſters of our own ac- 
tions and thoughts, thereby manifeſting the 
neceſſity of management and diſcipline to bring 
them into order. Temptations are neceſſary 

to 
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to invigorate our reſolation by continually ſtrug- 
gling with them ; for he will never get an un- 
ſhaken ſeat in the ſaddle, who never rides an 
unruly horſe. More than half the employment 
in life, and half the uſe of reaſon ſprings: from 
our inordinate appetites and the unreaſonableneſs 
of others : were thoſe totally removed, there 
would be no buſineſs for diſcretion, nor vigour 
of mind enabling us to purſue ſteadily the de- 
terminations of our judgement. Nothing fo 
eaſy as to live among a ſociety of equitable 
obliging perſons, without paſſion or deſire of our 
own to diſturb us; we ſhould never know our 
wants or infirmities, nor make any advance to- 
wards perfecting our nature: but ir is war and 
powerful reſiſtance that make the hero, oppoſition 
and counterplotting that compleat the politician. 
The violence, greedineſs and ſelſiſhneſs of a 
wicked world, require and teach us ſkill and 
fortitude to ſteer with a ſafe conſcience among 
them; the unrulineſs of our own appetites and 
deceitfulneſs of ſin, oblige us to act with policy 
and practiſe the art of making little advances ſor 
the intereſts of virtue under favourable eircum- 
ſtances. 

Add further that wickedneſs and paſſion ſet 
many excellent examples, by impelling to deeds 
that virtue might be glad to copy : for it is not 
beneath us to learn of any body, provided we 
apply our learning to better uſes than thoſe who 
taught us. The moraliſts exhort us to this me- 

| thod- 
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ſetting all his wits at work to draw the 

as indefatigable in doing good as he is in wreak- 


ing his malice: and thoſe diſciples of his who 


through the greateſt diſcouragements and diffi- 
culies that may ſtand in our way. The com- 
mand of and eaſineſs under abuſe, prac- 
tiſed by the ambitious, the compliance with all 


the common ſoldier or failor, may ſerve as 


leſſons and incitements from whence we may 


draw ſomething to our advantage: for though 


thele 
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theſe things can ſcarcely be called Virtues in 
the perſons who poſſeia them, yet are they in- 


gredients which may well enter into the com- 


poſition of virtue. 

38. We may obſerve that God, in the coorſes 
of his Providence, employs evils to bring forth 
excellent purpoſes: he raiſes kingdoms from 
bands of Robbers, Outlaws and Pirates, by ra- 
pine, violence, rebellion, miſrule and narrow 
ſcliſhneſs of all kinds. How much are we 
obliged to the Norman invaſion, unrulineſs of 


neſs of the Monks, deſpotic paſſion of the laſt 
Harry, hypocritical zeal for Religion and li- 
berty in the next age, and headlong ſuperſtition 
of a Popiſh monarch, for our preſent happy 
conſtitution ? and I may add, for the robuſtneſs 
and vigour of ir, to the encroaching temper of 
a neighbouring nation. He maintains the po- 
lity of nations by ambition, thirſt of title and 
of power, for who would ſubmit to be thwarted 
in the cabinet, baited in Parliament, and lam- 
pooned in public, without ſome fond paſſion 
for rule to tickle bis fancy? he preſerves their 
liberty by licentiouſneſs, impatience of con- 
troul, and envy, for who would ever mind 
what the miniſters do, if it were not for the 
ſecret pleaſure there is in the thought of morti- 
fying the great ? He leads to a principle of Ho- 
nour, that nobleſt ſentiment in the human 
breaſt, by the deſire of excelling, inſomuch 

that 


the Barons, uſurpations of the Pope, diſſolute- 
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that ſome have made emulation a virtue: he 
venſkoeks and — which drive us to 
clear conception by the . pains taken to miſun- 
derſtand us, teaches ſobriety and diſcretion by 
ſeeing reaſon turned to wanton ſpeculations or 
miſchievous purpoſes, and made an advocate 
for the paſſions ; he exerciſes our patience by 
the diſcaſes, pains and troubles, conſequent upon 
our © intemperance and follies, awakens our 
- vigilance by the felf-partiality of all whom 
we have to deal with, ſpurs us to activity by 
the preſſing importunity of our defires, and 
weans-us from this world by our eagerneſs in 
men exc they cop: with con- 
tinual repetition. 

Nor does he find the wickedneſs of men im- 
proper wheels for carrying on his moſt impor- 
rant defigns among them : the turbulence of the 
Gracchi, ambition of the Ceſars, the exorbi- 
tancy of the Romans ſwallowing up their neigh- 
bouring nations one after another, the diſcords 
and factions among thoſe nations rendering them 
an eaſy prey, all contributed to eſtabliſh that 
peace and continual intercourſe throughout a 
great part of the then known world, which was 
neceſſary for forwarding the promulgation of 
the Goſpel, The treachery of Judas, and in- 
veteracy of the Jews crying, Crucify him, cru- 
cify him, were made the principal inftruments 
in — out our Redemption: trials and 


perſecutions 


tions: enthuſiaſm on the one hand, and free- 
thinking on the other, ſtill continue to keep us in 
the galden mean, and rub off the ſonlneſa of all 
ogy vg way "th —— 


ſo that reaſon and ipordinate defire ſeemm io be 
the two antagoniſt muſcles which give mation 
to the buſineſs of life ; if either of them loſe ics 
tone, the other becomes enfcebled, or con- 
vulſed, and a paralytic diſarder enſues. 
Not does there want room to imagine that 
good may ſpring out of evil in other ſoils than 
thoſe of this ſublunary globe ; we read that the 
wicked were created for the day of the Lord. 
and this may be underſtood not only as their 
puniſhment ſerves for a waruing to keep the 
"aſt in their duty by ftreagthening their aver ſion 


to the cauſes of the miſczies exhibued, but as 
the righteous may find ſomething in the charac- 


ters of the wicked capable gf being qutned o 
their own advantage: for we have. icen ahqve, 
that vice does ſometimes produce out. ac- 
tions in this world, 22 


Vor. V. virtue, 
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virtue, would be the higheſt exerciſes of it, 
like may happen in the next ? 'That unmoveable 
determination. upon a particular purpoſe, that 
of reſolution and inſenſibility to im- 
pending miſchiefs, obſerved in the reprobate, 
may jpftrudt the righteous how to imitate them 
upon better occaſions: And if, as ſuppoſed in 
_ the Viſion, they have the entire command of 
their paſſions to ſtir them up for particular ſer- 
vices as wanted, they may find examples of 
more vigorous paſſion in vicious characters, and 
take ſtronger impreffions by means of their ſen- 
tient language, than perhaps reaſon could ever 
among inferior creatures operate to their benefit, 
yet that they do fo operate, I have already given 
reaſons to evince. 

Since then we find evil, as well moral as phy- 
fical, productive of many falutary fruits, why 
ſhould we deem it unworthy a place in the plan 
of Providence, or the permiffion of it 
to our ideas of Goodneſs and Holineſs ? for it 
is the ultimate end had in proſpect, not the 
means neceſſary to attain it, that denominate 
the quality of an action. Therefore it 
not to be made a rock of offence, nor thought 
an impeachment of the divine Goodneſs, that 
evil is permitted: our opinion of that Attribute 


| 
| 
| 
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need only perſuade us that God never termi- 
nates his view upon evil, not even of the parti- 
cular creature whereon it falls. He ſuſſers 
frailties in the good for their trial, their warning, 
ment: he ſuffers vicious characters for advan- 
tage of the community: he ſuffers wickedneſs, 
diffolation and deſtruction in communities, for 
promoting his gracious defigns in the advance- 
ment of human nature: he ſuffers imperfeQtion, 
reprobation and miſery in the ſpecies, for ſome 
unknown benefit redounding therefrom to the 
ſpiritual hoſt, 22 
individual in the creation has its 
reſt. Av nohitiy dudes tur eee 
that our gracious Governor has reduced the 
quantity of evil in the whole Univerſe to as 
ſmall a compaſs as was poſſible in the nature 
and conſtitution of things. 
" 39. Thar Nature and things were originally 
ſo conſtituted as to make any quantity neceſ- 
ſary, is matter of Creation, which we have no 
faculties nor light from to under- 
ſtand : for the firſt Creation muſt have been a 
pure act, but we never ſaw a Creation, nor 
have any conception of a pure act 
without motives occurring from obſervation of 
pre · exiſtent objects; and it has been ſhown elſe- 
where, that there muſt have been other Attri- 
2 whereof we have no imagination, con- 
K 2 cerned 
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cerned in the buſineſs of Creation. But like 
Moſes we are admitted only to fee the back 
parts of God, or rather the image of them re- 
feficed in his works, for no man can fee his 
fate and live, or while he lives: it is no won- 
der then we do not diſcern the full beauty and 
ſyminetry of the Arrribates, ſome whereof arc 


to us unſeen and ucrefly unknown. And yet 


ftance; or the number of creatures in a ſtate of 
imperfection to thoſe. partaking of the purely 
ſpicitual nature, that is, one to many millions of 
millions. But let us take it only at one miliion 
and compute how many years a million of mi- 
nutes will amount to, which we ſhall find 
above two and twenty: if then a man were to 
live to the age of Methuſalah, in perfect happi- 
— he could 
3 22 deſite, 


— — UI. 
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defire, excepting Y were to in 
pain for one minute in every two and twenty 
years, he would find no cauſe to complain or 
murmur at the hardneſs of his lot. But our 
minutes of trouble ſametimes come fo thick to- 
gether that they make a length farther than we 


can diſcern objects with an affecting clearneſs: 


ſo that the millions of joyful minutes beyond 
the line have no weight in our eſtimation, not 
for want of real ſubſtance, but becauſe our con- 
cerp being engaged by things in 45x e 
their nearneſs, we can raile none for « in 

very remote; and thus our ſcruples ariſe 
the imperſection of our judgement, ſetting a a 
value folely upon things near at hand, and 
unable to diſcern a goodneſs the effects whereof 
we do not immediately feel. | 

Yet there are many perſons whom a little 
ſober confideration can fatisfy, that it is no im- 
peachment of Goodneſs to bring on a few phy- 
ſical evils, which work out a much greater 
good: but the grand ſtumbling block lies in 
moral evil, for which they cannot conceive that 
proviſion ſhould be made by a righteous and 
holy Being. But Righteouſneſs and Holineſs 


cannot vary from Goodneſs, therefore whatever 


is ultimately productive of good, muſt be right 
and holy: for the very eſſence of moral evil de- 


pends upon natural; ſin were no ſin, nor would 
God . ferbis it, if the works of it never 


K 3 brought 
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burt or damage upon any creature 
mo Therefore phyſical eyil being once 
accounted for, there is no difficulty in account- 


13 


n the Creation: 
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CHAP. XX. 
Imitation of God. 


E are exhorted in the Goſpel to be holy 
as God is holy, perſect as our Father 


W 


which is in heaven is perſect, and reaſon directs · 
that although 


we muſt never expect to hit the 
mark of perfection, yet we ought always to 
take our aim directly towards it, and endeavour 
to ſhape our proceedings by the compleateſt 
model. Now what compleater model can we 
have, than the fountain of Wiſdom and 
bleflings who is gracious in all his dealings, 
good and righteous in all his ways, with whom 
is no envy nor malice, nor paſſion, nor error, 
nor ſelfiſhneſs, no variableneſs, nor ſhadow of 
change. Nevertheleſs as there is no rule fo ſa- 
lutary that may not be perverted to miſchievous 
purpoſes, men may take occaſion to juſtify their 
wicked practices under a notion of imitating 
the divine example : and I ſhould be very farry 
to have given a handle for ſuch plea by having 
in ſeveral parts of this work aſcribed all events 
to the proviſions of Heaven, made in certain 
knowledge and purpoſe of their being pro- 
duced thereby; and particularly in the laſt 
Chapter repreſented both moral and phyſical evil 
as comprized within the plan of Providence, 
K 4 and 
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and employed to work out its gracious deſigns; 
which ſome perhaps may interpret; making God 
the Author of fin, the encourager and approver 
of all that is committed. 

Now I do not fear to be ſuſpected of ſuch an 
intention by any candid diſputant, for it is al- 
ways eſteemed unfair to charge an antagoniſt 
which he docs not fee and does not avow. But 
this conſequence I utterly diſclaim ; yet ſhall 
not reſt contented with ſuch defence, being not ſo 
folicitous to ſave my own credit, as to 


advance: therefore although I have already 
handled this point in the Chapter on Holineſs, 
ſhall give ic a re- examination here, eſteeming 
repetition and fuperfluity more pardonable than 
deficiency upon a matter of this importance, 
\becauſe one may have the lock to caſt a light 
upon things in a ſecond attempt, rendering them 


apparent to perſons with whom one had failed 
in the firſt. 


I ſhall obſerve then, that we do nat always 
imitate another by doing the ſame actions that 
he does, where the ſtations and powers are dif- 
ferent, but by conducting ourſelves within our 
province with the fame temper, diſpoſitions 
and views. The private man, who ſhould take 
ſtate upon him becauſe done by the king, or 
— ns becauſe having ſeen the like 

procedure 


prevent 
miſchief enſuing io any body from the things I 


| 
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| 
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ſucceſs of his meaſures. To us. he bas given 
narrow ſphere to act in, wherein it is our buſi- 
neſs to conduct ourſelves by the fame ſpirit 2s 
all things for the beſt, according to aur little. 
ſkill to diſcern it. But our. proſpects; being 
our guide, directing us to ſuch 
: if it ſometimes ſeem leading 


ifficulci 
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of him, whoſe Wiſdom ſets him above 
9 — 

2. But our facukies being ſcanty, we cannot 
carry in our imagination every thing that our 
reaſon convinces us muſt be truth, without 
great damage to ourſelves; for which reaſon, 
although we muſt confeſs that all events pro- 
ceed with the knowledge and acquicſcence of 
Providence, nevertheleſs there is a neceflary 
diflin&tion to be made between things Provi- 
dental, and others that are not, as I have en- 
deavoured to ex plain in the Chapter bearing 
that title: nor ought we ever to aſcribe things 
trivial or wicked to God, for fear of giving us 
2 fondneſs for the one, or leſſening our abhor- 
rence of the other. For there is a different ſer 
of ideas, a different turn of conception and 
hnguape for contemplation, and for common 
uſe : therefore it is remarkable, that in exhorta- 
tioned againſt believing God the Author of fin, 
the phraſe employed is not his being the cauſe, 
for this manner of expreflion is not uſually cur- 
| rent in common ſpeech ; on the other hand in 


ſpeak of him as being: the author of it, 

for cauſe and author are rwo very different 
things. He who takes out an execution for a ſum 
which the debtors effects are but juſt ſufficient 
to 


being 
authority to a 


author of them, nor imputable therewith : -for 
the author implies giving 2 ſanction or 


precedent 


to be followed. There- 
| - 
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of the commetioas it will raiſe in him, if he 
thinks it for his health's fake : ſo God 
may permit wickedneſs he does not approve of, 
for the fake of the conſequences to reſult from it. 
Wel but, fay they; this will make the matter 
worſe, for thoſe conſequences are the grievous 
paiement of the. cranſgrefſor : fo you repre- 
fear the fupreme Bring as craftily. malicious, 
eint courſe w -iniquity that be mey have 
juſt cnaſe to take vengeance on the perpetrators. 
S indeed I own it muſt be regarded if we ſtop 
2 dhe dat the miſtakes. all along 
procced from our ſticking half way without 
carrying our thoughts to the end, which the 
ſafering ought not to be eſteemed, for there 
are the ſervices reſulting to the Univerſe beyond, 
whereto the eye of Providence extends: there- 


fore God no more delights in-the puniſhment 


than he approves the fin, but permits both 
T 


tio. 


Theos F evil de W — 
were the cauſes of it appointed by his Provi- 
dence, we could not then pronounce it approved 
or plenſing in his fight: for it is a tob ſubiile 
refinement upon words, drawing them out of 
their genuine ſenſe, to underſtand by Diſap- 
proved, an event that happens againſt his Will, 
for nothing can ever fo happen; or by Diſpleaſ- 


ing, ſomething that gives him uneaſineſs or 


vexation, 


vexation, for theſe he is not capable 


267 
of receiv- 
But in the obvious natural ſenſe of appro- 


concern to regard them, they belong to actions 


whereto God has annexed a bleſhing or re- 


ward: and if we take them in this proper fig- 


owners, nevertheleſs the ſhip with all its 
bs is overwhelmed in the fea : ve muſt 
conclude from the event, that it was the Will 
of Heaven they ſhould periſh, yet both God 
and man will applaud the Maſter though he did 
his utmoſt to appoſe that Will, becaule he did 
it not in the ſpirit of oppolition, but in compli- 
ance with the rules of retitade, which we are 
.always to look upon as the Will of God. 


is | 


the world, 
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eſſect, and a better effect for us upon our refiſt- 


God reſerved ſolely to his own management, he 
alone knows the proper meaſure of it, and when 
it will produce more ſalutary than pernicious 
fruits among his creatures. 

3- The benefits of evil, for which we may 
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put on my lighe or my * ſuĩt to 
morrow, but if 1 fludy rill morning 1 ſhall 
never find out Which of the two it is beſt for 


my choice upon the fame ground that other 
people go upon, by the rules of civility and de- 
cency, or if they have no difeCtions to give in 
the caſe, then by my own humour and fancy: 
for we may truſt the difpofition of Providence 
that in every action, important or trial, if 
rightly W according to the occafion, all 
the good poſſible ſhall redound therefrom to 
every creature whom it can apy ways affect. 

But if upon theſe indifferent matters we can 
gather no clue of dĩtection from the general in- 
tereſt of the creation, much leſs in thoſe of the 
higheſt concern to ourſelves : what though we 
may juſtly conclude from the floods of wick- 
edneſs permitted in the world, that they are of 


ſome neceflary uſes, it is impoſſible for us to 


we in particular ſhould lead a wicked life : thus 
much we may know, that if better, it is fo by 
means of the heavy puniſhment it will bring 
upon us, ſerving for an example or other un- 
known benefit to the beholders ; which puniſh- 


ment is an apparent evil deſerving our utmoſt 


efforts and vigilance to eſcape, nor are we to 
concern ourſelves with any thing beyond ir, but 
are taught to look upon it as an eternity bound- 


leſs in our eye. So tar as the lights of our un- 
Vor. V. L der- 
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derſtanding extend, there is reaſon to believe, 


that we ſerve the Univerſe beſt by doing the 
moſt good we can to ourſelves and other mem- 


of enjoyment in Nature : we have nothing todo 
with additions to be made any other way, to at- 
tempt prying into them would be meddling 
with matters far above our reach. 

4. Nor have we ſo much to do for the gene- 
ral intereſt of the Species as we frequently ima- 
zine ; the progreſs of perfetion is carried on 
by the ſecret and intricate windings of Provi- 
dence, to us utterly unknown, and many times 
appearing deſtructive of their purpoſe, therefore 
no objects of our imitation : the only obvious 
means are by embracing all opportunities that 
occur of advancing true Religion and reaſon, diſ- 
cretian and good manners, in ſuch ways as our 
own confiderate judgement, or that of other 
perſons of approved characters may recom- 
mend. We take too much upon ourielves when 


pretending to reform mankind by other methods, 


by pulling down idols, demoliſhing meeting - 
houſes, perſecuting, damning and cenſuring 
heretics, or by ridiculing things ſacred, com- 
bating received opinions, and the like, without 
a calm examination of what effects our proce- 
dure herein is likely to produce : for this is 


acting by indiſcreet zeal and impulſe of paſſion, 
wherein we do not .copy the moſt perfect 


pattern, who proceeds upon Intelligence an 
Wiſdom, 


bers of it, becauſe we add thereby to the ſtock 
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Wiſdom, as well in his judgements as in his 
bleffings, as well when he teſtrains, as when he 
permits of hereſy and ſoperſtition. 

And thovgh the temporal intereſts of mankind 
claim the preference before thoſe of any part, 
yet do we ſeldom ſtand in a ſituation to look far- 
ther than the proſperity of our own country 
whereto we belong : wherefore in lawful wars 
the ſubjects on oppoſite ſides may do their duty, 
and act agreeably to the Will of God, in oppoſ- 
ing, weakening, or deſtroying one another, and 
taking every method thar offers of doing fervice 
to their reſpective community. Even the public 
good of the community is too large to be the 
object of our conſtant attention; and in fact, in 
theſe climates of liberty and ſelf-ſufficiency, 
does occupy more of it, than avails to any good 
purpoſe. How fond are our plebeians to fit in 
judgement upon laws and public meaſures, to 
paſs ſentence upon the minifters and to mend 


the nation, when they had better been minding 


their ſhops and their trades? It is certainly for 
the preſervation of liberty, that every one ſhould 
be ready to cry out when he is hurt, and to 
join in with the complaints of thoſe who have 
cauſe for them : but to cry before he is hart or 
has any well grounded apprehenſion of danger, 
upon a flying report, a ſurmiſe, private intereſt, 
reſentment, wantonneſs or diſlike, tends to diſ- 
credit the voice of the people and leſſen their 
weight, that ſureft counterpoize againſt power, 
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and ſtrongeſt bulwark 4 and na - 
tional ſtrength. 

Nor are we leſs officious in meddling with 
one another's affairs than thoſe of our ſuperiors, 
we mult needs play the cenſor upon our neigh- 
bour's character and actions, lay out his expen- 
ces, regulate his dreſs, ſetile his table and diſ- 
poſe of his children : and all this not with a 
probable view of doing any good to him or our- 
ſelves thereby, but ovly to gratify our vanity by 
we ate members of the ſpecies and of the com- 
munity, and have our principal ſtake among 
them, it is our duty, our praiſe, and our trueſt 
intereſt to conſult their benefit preferably to our 
private advantage, whenever the two happen 
to come viſibly into competition, and as we live 
in ſociety we are to do our parts towards render- 
ing it as bencficial as lies in our power, to every 
member of it within our reach. Therefore 
whenever the intereſt of Religion or practical 
Philoſophy may be forwarded by our aid, when 
an improvement in any ſcience or art, or ma- 
nufacture, or convenience for benefit of man- 
kind can be made, any ſervice done to the 
public, any real good procured for our neigh- 
bour, whether by inſtruction, exhortation, cen- 
fure, ridicule, example, or otherwiſe, it is a 
noble ſelf-denial to ſtop ſhort in the purſuit of 
our own defires, that we may apply our induſtry 
to the greater advantage of others. 


But 


' 
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But opportunities of this ſort rarely happen to 
moſt of us, we are not of ſuch importance as 
that much of what paſſes around ſhould depend 
upon our management therefore our principal 
attention 1s due to the cond ourſelves well 
in our own affairs and ſeveral for 
thereby we ſhall contribute the moſt effectually 
we can, towards promoting all other more ge- 
neral intereſts. And in fo doing we ſhall be of 
more importance than we can perceive, for we 
are ſtationed and portioned by Providence, in 
whoſe works every little engine employed is ne- 
ceſſary for compleating the great defign when 
acting in the ſphere aſſigned it. This then is 
our province, or I may call it the little world 
which God has put under our government : it 
is our buſineſs to know the extent of our pro- 
vince that we may not encroach upon territories 
beyond our commiſſion, and to lay our narrow 
plan of providence for the adminiſtration of is 
ſimilar, fo far as human inficmity will permit, 
though immenſely unequal, to his univerf.l 
one; ; ordering every thing therein for the beſt 
according to the meaſure ot underſtanding and 
power vouchſafed us. But our diſcernment 
being ſhort and our powers feeble, it will be- 
hove us to avail ourſelves of thoſe methods that 
have been preſcribed for enlarging the one, and 
invigorating the other : thoſe then 1 purpoſe 
next to take under conſideration, examining 
into their ſeveral uſcs and manner of nn, 
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in hopes to reſcue them from the contempt 
they have lain under with ſome perſons, and to 
ſettle their value upon the right bottom which 
has been miſplaced by others ; whereby we 
may the better learn, how to apply them in due 
meaſure and upon proper occaſions. . 


C H A P. XXI. 


Chriftian Scheme. 


BY the methods preſcribed for enlarging our 
diſcernment and invigorating our powers 
ſpoken of at the conc luſion of the laſt Chapter, 
it — eaſily be underſtood that I had in view 
the Chriſtian inſtitutions : the examination 
whereof is beſt purſued by a calm and careful 
exerciſe of our judgement upon their ſeveral 
uſes and But the ſureſt baſis and 
neceſſary guidance for forming a judgement upon 
the parts of a ſyſtem, can only be found in the 
general ſcope and main defign of the whole, and 
the ſpirit wherein it was delivered : which will 
enable us to attain a clear conception of the 


words and phraſes as we go along. The gifted 
preacher, when talking moſt ſweetly and with 
power, ſo as to raiſe extatic tranſports in his au- 
dience, runs on in a ſtring of animating words 
with no determinate meaning. Whether or no 
this 
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this be the proper method for confirming and 
ſtrengthening the godly, it is certainly not the 
right way to ſucceed upon the rationaliſt, whom 
I] am to deal with: for he will expect to be ad- 
_ dreſſed in an intelligible language, rather calcu- 
lated to inform the underſtanding, than to warm 
the heart or touch the ſprings of affection. Now 
the common language of mankind being various 
and fluctuating, the ſame terms and the fame 
expreſſions carrying a very different ſenſe ac- 
cording to the occaſion whereon they are em- 
ployed, nothing but an attention to the purpoſe 
wherewith, and ſpirit wherein they were deli- 
vered, can aſcertain their proper = Neither 
poetry, nor rhetoric, nor argumentation, nor 
perhaps any other performances except in ma- 
thematics, can be fully underſtood without en- 
tering into the ſpirit of the performer. And 


the Scriptures being given in the language of 
the Jewiſh populace, and abounding in figura- | 
tive myſterious expreſſions, many times ſeeming 
at firit fight contradictory ; it is no where more 
emineatly true than here, That the letter killeth, 
but the ſpirit maketh alive. 

But as you muſt pour water into a pump, be- 
fore you can draw a ſupply of water from 
thence ; and give fi:e to a cannon in order to ex- 
cite the fire of the pawder ; fo without a pruper 
ſpirit of enquiry, you can never reach that of 
the object you contemplate, For a dull or care- 
leſs or wrong directed application will find no- 

+ thing 
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thing but lumpiſ load, or, at moſt, deluſive 
blaze in whatever it falls upon. Hence it ap- 
pears, there are two ſpirits to be conſidered, that 
of the learner, and that of the teacher, the 
former preparative for of the other. 
Therefore St John bids us try the ſpirits ; be- 
cauſe they being the leading principles, whoever 
gives heed to thoſe of a rurn will be 
miſled, which is worſe than no guidance at all. 

2 The ſpirit of oppoſition and cavil is leaſt 
likely of any to carry a man beyond the letter, 
to which it pertinacionſly adheres for that very 
reaſon becauſe it is killing: or if it ever attempt 
to ſtrike out a latent meaning, it finds one that 
is the moſt exceptionable becauſe affordir.g the 
| moſt _—_— matter for cenſure and ridicule. 
' The ſpirit of prejudice and prepoſſeffion, 
though nat quite ſo pernicious as the former, 
ſerves as little to profit by: for it will admit of 
no improvement upon what it had brought from 
its own fund, but rather, like a mortification, 
turns the ſoundeſt parts into its own likeneſs. 
When a man has ſtrongly imbibed the tenets of 
a ſe, or eſpouſed ſome particular notions of 
his own, he proceeds thenceforward with a 
ſpirit of zeal rather than improvement: he 
ſearches the Scriptures, not to learn by them, 
dot 1 bunt for derached texts in ſupport of his 
opinions. He forms a compoſition wherein ſe- 
veral Scripture terms are repeatedly introduced 
without any accurate meaning, or apt connection 
2 in 
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in the places they are made to cccupy, and then 
by help of a Concordance finds out all the paſſa- 
ges wherein thoſe terms occur, to be produced 
as divine authoritics for his coarſe-wrought 

texture. | 
There is likewiſe a ſpirit of vanity, which 
often - mingles among the two foregoing, and 
ſometimes operates alone. The ſcoſſer and ca- 
viller moves as much by impulſe of vanity as 
crofineſs : the credit of ſhrewdnefs, and ſmart- 
neſs of overthrowing great authorities and de- 
baſing revered characters, works powerfully 
upon ſome rempers ; and good nature may 
more willingly admit this for the general root 
of oppoſition, becauſe being a leſs blameable 
principle than meer rancour and reſentment. ' In 
the zealot his ſeems to be the firſt 
ſpring of motion, but quickly leads him into an 
opinion of excelling, of conceiting himſelf the 
ſole ſure interpreter of the ſacred writings, pitying 
the bulk of mankind as deluded carnal-minded 
creatures, and even aſcribing the preſervation 
and proſperity of the nation more ro himſelf, 
and his aſſociates in the ſame way of thinking, 
than to our Counſellors and Senators, our Gene- 
rals and Admirals : for what avails the wiſdom 
of the wiſe, the valour of the brave, or ſtrength 
of the mighty, without the bleſſing of Heaven? 
which bleſſing is drawn down by the pious 
breathings of a few true believers perſevering in 
their uprightneſs amidſt a finful and corrupt ge- 
neration; 


— r . 
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; ſo that aur Sodom is ſaved for the 


enquirer to wander out of the way, and ſtop 
his ears againſt all remonſtrances urged to bring 
him back again: for there is a ſhame in retrat- 
ing an opinion one has once ſtrongly given courſe 
to, and this will work unperceived even by the 
party under its influence. I have already re- 
marked in my Chapter upon that article, that 
vanity will find means upon ſome particular oc- 
cafions to infanvate itſelf into perſons who are in 
general of an humble and rather diffident difpo- 
fition ; that none can be too vigilant againſt 
its attacks, becauſe none can be ſecure againſt 
having them made upon him in the moſt covert 
manner. 

Another ſpirit is that of novelty, which en- 
tices by the meer pleaſure of making diſcoveries, 
without any reflection on their being the pro- 


duce of an extraordinary penetration, or any 


compariſon with the overſights of others. The 
knowledge of any truth apprehended uſeful is 
ſweet to the mind, and our cagerneſs to taſte 
this ſweetneſs makes us entertain a perſuafion of 


our knowing a thing before we really do know 


it. Therefore it is dangerous to paſs a judge- 
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one, and until time ſball have abated the ſweet- 
neſs of noyelty, and given ſcope for reflection to 
flow in from different quarters. 

3- Befides theſe there is a Spi irit of terror and 
anxiety, and a ſpirit of catbuſiaſi, which though 
of oppoſite — ny the one being flegmatic 
and diffident, the other fiery and preſumptuous, 
nevertheleſs often unite in the ſame perſon. The 
firſt of theſe repreſents every perſuaſion of a 
divine truth as ſacred, and every error or igno- 
rance as the fin of infidelity. Whomſoever this 
ſpirit poſſeſſes, he is obliged under pain of dam- 
nation to find evidences in the ſacred records of 
what he has eſteemed a ſacred truth; and that 
inſtantly without hefitation ; nor may be ſuffer 
his thoughts to ſuggeſt for a moment a con- 
ſtruction of any text however obvious and natu- 
ral, that ſeems to raiſe a doubt againſt it: for to 
diſbelieve or even doubt the word of God would 
be the moſt attrocious offence againſt his Glory. 
So he proceeds under a perpetual dread and tre- 
pidation left he ſhould miſtake or harbour any 
miſtruſt : not being able to diſtinguith that it is 
one thing to doubt whether the word of God be 
true, and quite another to doubt whether ſome 
particular article be the true ſenſe of that word. 
But without the latter doubt; there is no room 
for deliberation : for when you are clear on 
one fide of the queſtion, what have you to deli- 
berate upon? Every ſearching the Scriptures im- 

phes 


ment upon a new diſcovery while it is a new 
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plies a miſtruſt that our knowledge may not yet 
be compleat, and a decent confidence that we 
may get information by an honeſt exerciſe of 
our judgement upon them. But a fearful awe 
and hurrying ſolicitude muſt needs cramp the 
mind, not giving free ſcope for the balance of 
judgement to play, nor the weights to enter the 
ſcale; fo that it can never make a freſh deciſion 
either for improvement of knowledge, or recti 
fying of miſtakes. The caſe is the ſame in the 
moſt common matters : if a man going to exa- 
mine a taylor's bill, ſhould have a piſtol holden 
over him, and be threatened with being ſhor 
through the head if he did not caſt it up ex- 
actly right in three minutes, he would be able 
to make no uſe of his arichmeric, in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion. Therefore the timid enquirer may indeed 
be ſecure againſt loſing ſuch knowledge as he 
happens to have, but if he lie under any miſap- 
prehenfions, (as what mortal man is exempt 
from them ?) it is impoſlible he ſhould ever be 
cured. 
The ſpirit of enthuſiaſm is no leſs averſe to 
doubt and deliberation, which appear ſuperflu · 
ous ; for it proceeds wholly by impulſe and in- 
tuition. It poſſeſſes with the notion of a ſuper- 
natural power and illumination accompanying 
the ſanctied, which difplays to him objects in 
their true ſhapes and colours, that never could 
| have been diſcovered by the exerciſe of the na- 
tural faculties. So he has no uſe for his under- 
ſtanding, 
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ſtanding, but only for his eyes, to carry him 
along the ſeveral ſpots whereon the light within 
bim from time to time ſhall ſtrike. This ſpirit 
naturally introduces that of prejudice and pre- 
poſſeſſion ; and irs milguidings are harder to be 
rectified than thoſe of any the before mentioned. 
For being known only by the ſirength of glare 
it caſts, whatever ſtrikes ſtrongly upon the 
fancy, or is rivetted therein by continual ha- 
rangues chimed always in the ſame firain, is 
taken for a ſupernatural light : and if any body 


offers to examine or reaſon upon it, he is 
rejected without hearing ; for all human rea- 
ſoning gives marks of a carnal man, who cannot 
know the things of God, becauſe they are ſpi- 
ritually diſcerned. 

None of theſe ſpirits appear at all likely to 
reach the vivifying principle wanted: for either 
they ſtick at the dead letter, or extract ſome- 
thing from it equally deadly with the letter 
itſelf. But the moſt ſerious and fincere being 
liable to fall, more or leſs, under the influence 
of any of them, except the firſt, it ſeemed ex- 
pedient to take notice of the various dangers ſur- 
rounding on all quarters, that we may know 
what to guard againſt. 

4. For if we can keep clear off their miſguid- ; 
* ings, we ſhall more readily imbibe the proper 
ſpirit of a learner, which is that of meekneſs 
and ſobriety, of calm conſideration, attentive 

incuſtry, 
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induftry, and the docility of children ; for of 
ſuch we are told is the kingdom of heaven. I 
do not apprehend it underſtuod that we are to 
come with the ignorance, but with the fimpli- 
city and inquiſitiveneſs of children: for he that 
cometh to God muſt firſt believe that he is, and 
is a rewarder of them that diligently ſeek him; 
. fo that ſome previous knowledge is neceſſary 
for the learner to bring with him. But he muſt 
put on a diſpoſition to receive whatever ſhall be 
taught him, in the genuine ſenſe intended to be 
conveyed : he may laudably uſe his old know- 
ledge for the quicker apprehenfion of what is 
taught, but muſt fo far lay all his old opinions 
dormant, as that they may not obſtruct its re- 


CEptjOon. | | 
Here I muſt expect the freethinker will re- 
claim loudly againſt me as a reviver of popiſh 
tyranny over the thoughts, an abetter of implicit 
faith ; who would ſuffer to uſe his 
eyes or judge for himſelf, but would have him 
ſubmit his underſtanding to the authority of his 
leaders, and fwallow any thing poured into his 
mouth with the credulity and eagerneſs of 
children. This clamour I ſhall endeavour to 
quiet by obſerving that it takes riſe from the 
very miſtake I have been complaining of, namely, 
that of ſticking at the ſurface of the letter 
without penetrating into the fpirit of what [ 
recommend. It is apparent throughout this 
Volume, that I have proceeded in the ſpirit of 


a neu- 
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a neutral, not undertaking to demonſtrate the 


truth of Chriſtianity ; for this I leave to Divines, 
who are better verſed in the external evidence 


and hiſtory ; but ſtriving to examine what it is, 


to compare it with the dictates of human reaſon, 
in order to diſcover what conformity may be 
found, and what reconcilement effected between 
them. I would have every man judge for him- 
ſelf, but not paſs his judgement until after full 
cognifance of the cauſe : while taking this cog- 


nifance, he cannot do better than aſſume the 


and indifference of a child ; when he 
has examined the internal evidence, and become 
maſter of the caſe; then let him reſume the 
man tegether with his former opinions, con- 
traſting them therewith, provided he has taken 
care to build them upon ſolid rational founda- 
tions ; and he ſhall know of the doctrine whe- 
ther it be from God. 

And I muſt obſerve to the freethinker that he 
has already practiſed more of the child than I 
deſire of him: for he took his idea of Religion 
from what he learnt of his nurſe while literally 
a child, and now paſſes his judgement upon her 
anile repreſentation. Whereas he may pleaſe to 
remember I recommended the docility, not the 
ignorance of children: therefore wiſh him to 
ſtudy the cauſe afreſh, now that he has acquired 
knowledge of other kinds and improved his fa- 
culties by practice; laying aſide the old woman, 

and having recourſe to the written word with the 
aid 
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aid of Mr Locke, and other learned expoſitors · 
If 1 adviſe a , of all old opinions 
which might obſtruct his progreſs, it is agreea- 
bly to the golden rule of doing as one would be 
done by, being no more than what I practiſe 
myſelf in the peruſal of any ſyſtem E wer, I 
have previouſly heard cither a good or bad ac- 
count. When taking Lucretius in hand, I 
enter into his ideas of rough and ſmogth, hooked, 
ſharp, ſquare and multangular atoms, their un- 
certain declinations, and effential gravity, though 
contrary to my own perſuaſions ; for elſe I could 
not expect to underſtand his plan, nor judge of 
its conſtruction. The fame thing I apprehend 
done by our judges upon a trial : if they have 
taken any impreſſions from reports without 
doors, they caſt them aſide, and du ing the 
hearing attend ſolely to the depoſitions of wit- 
neſſes, and arguments of counſel on both fides ; 
forming their judgement afterwards upon the 
lights gathered from thence. 

Harwog thus vented my thoughts upon the 
ſpirit of the learner, they lead naturally to con- 
fider that of the teacher, the main ſcope and end 


aimed at by the doctrine, together with the 
means and manner employed in purſuing it : 
whereon I ſhall offer my general idea without 
accumulating texts in ſupport of every particu- 
lar contained therein, which indeed I cannot 
realy recollect, and might be tedious and per- 


plex ing 
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plexing to the Reader; who without my ſug- 
geſting will be able to apply ſuch as may be 
needful, from his own remembrance, and like- 
wiſe to judge whether this idea in any part of it 
be contradictoty to reaſon, and his experience 
of haman nature. 

5. The very terms, Salvation and Redemp- 
tion, conſtantly employed to expreſs the end 
propoſed in the Chriſtian di direct us 
to regard it as a deliverance from ſome evil that 
mankind laboured under : which evil is repre- 
ſented to have been brought upon the human 
race by the lapſe of Adam, and is called Death. 
For man was created perfect, having acceſs to 
the tree of life which would have made him 
immortal; until upon the firſt aft of diſobe 
from the tree of life, and laid under the curſe ; 
Duſt thou art, and to duſt ſhalt thou returr. 
Which curſe was taken off by the facrifice of 
Chriſt, who was made a curſe for him : and 
thus as in Adam all died, fo in Chriſt ſhall all 
be made alive. 

I ſee no ground to apprehend that death was 
a direct and phyfical effect of the forbidden 
fruit, which contained ſuch poiſonous qualities 
as to render the bodies of Adam, and all his 
deſcendants periſhable and mortal, or that a 
miraculous alteration was inſtantly worked in 
them by the divine Power: But that there was 
one ſtep intervening between the act of tranſ- 

Vor. V. M greſſing 
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greſſing and death. For that introduced nia, 
and death entered by ſin, being the + wages and. 
natural conſequence thereof. 

It occurs next to enquire what is to be un- 
derſtood by Death: the common literal accep- 
ration, denoting a ſeparation of ſoul from body 
on ceaſing of the vital functions, cannot be ad- 
mitted, as being incompatible both with reaſon 
and Scripture. For the denanciation, In the 
day that thou eateſt thereof thou ſhalt ſurely 
die, was not literally fulfilled ; becauſe Adam 
did not die in the day that he ate. Neither is it 
conceiveable, that death ſhould be the-wages of 
fin, or that if Man had never fallen he would 
have lived for ever: for this ſuppoſition will 
not ſtand with the contemplation of the frame 
and nature of the human body nor conftiration of 
the earth, which is not contrived commodioufly 
to lodge and maintain all thoſe multitudes which 

have been, and are likely to be born into it; be- 
ſides being in its own nature periſhable ſo as to 
become ſome time or other incapable of afford- 
ing any habitation at all 

Death upon the preſent accaſion, muſt be 
conſidered as an evil; for if it were not, as the 
denunciation of it would be no threat, fo the 


deliverance from. it would be no Redemption. 
But the bare ſeparation of foul and body, or 
decay and corruption of the latter, is not ac- 
knowledged an evil either in Philofophy or Re- 
hgion: let us then reflect what it is that makes 


it 
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it fo. And this we ſhall find to be, the un- 
certainty of what condition it may throw us 
into, the apprehenfion of ſomething dreadful 
to enſue, and the opinion that it will cut us off 
from all our delights and enjoyments whatſo- 
ever, and all means of engagement in the exer- 
ciſes of our activity. Without theſe concomi- 
tants death were not death: it would be nothing 
different from fleep, which we never look upon 
as an evil. 

| 6. Therefore death was made whor it 
is, namely an object of terror, by fin; for 
Adam in his native ſimplicity of inniocenc= 
was ſo far from fear, that he wanted even 
proper caution ; but ſhame ard fear entered 
upon the tranſgreſſion. Then death be- 
gan to be death, or an evil, and he fiſt 
found himſelf obnoxious to it. But the tranſ- 
greſſion, or rather proneneſs of human na- 
ture to fall into it, was manifeſted by the pro- 
hibition ; agreeably to St Paul's Argument in 
Rom. vii. 1 had not known fin but by the law, 
for I once was ahve without the law, but when 
the commandment came, ' fin took occafion 
thereby to deceive me, and flew me: fo thar 
in St Paul's ſenſe of the words, it was true, 
that Adam did die in the day that he ate of the 
forbidden fruit. And for the doctrine of ori- 
ginal fin, or extending the conſequences of 
Adam's diſobedience to his whole poſterity, 
have — delivered my thoughts of it in the 
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Chapter on Redemprion, tending to ſhow, that 
his offence was not operative upon the conſtitu- 
tion of his deſcendants, bur declarative of hu- 
man nature, like an aſſay made upon a little 
birt in a parcel of reputed gold, which. being 
found to be baſe metal, muſt prove a condem- 
nation of the whole maſs. 

If this expoſition be thought admiſſible, it 
will become needleſs to enter into the difputes 
that have been raiſed by Dr Middleton and 
others upon the hiſtory of the fall : for be ir a 
narrative of real facts, or be it an allegorical 
deſcription of human nature, the doctrine 
learned from it will turn out the ſame, which 
likewiſe ſtands confirmed by experience. We 
all eſteem children in a ſtate of innocence, as 
not having finned after the fimilitude of Adam's 
on; and we find them not afraid of 
death, for indeed they know not what it is. 
But when they have begun to diſcern right and 
wrong, are conſcious of miſbchaviour which 
has drawn puniſhment and miſchiefs upon them, 
have contracted a fondneſs for the pleaſures, 
been made acquainted with the evils of life, 
and imbibed the apprehenſions of perſons 
around them; then death aſſumes its ghaſtly 
form, and becomes an object of terror and diſ- 
may. 

Should we take Adam in his uprightacſs for 
a repreſentation of innocent childhood, we muſt 
tonite thi 29 little apprehenſive of death as 

| chat: 
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that : he had heard it denounced as a thing to 
be avoided, but he knew not what hurt and 
evil were, having had no experience of them ; 
for our ideas of reflection are only repetitions 
of ſome ſenfation we had experienced before. 
So he could feel no diſturbance in the thoughts 
of death, of the evil whereof he had no concep- 
tion: the moſt he could apprehend from it was 
a deprivation of the pleaſures he enjoyed, but 
this though undeſirable, was not terrible. 
But this tranquillicy and indifference of mind 
was no more than an inſenfibility or exemption 
from fear, ſpringing from an unconcernedneſs 
for the future; which we may preſume he 
would not long have remained under. Could he, 
and thoſe of his deſcendants whom he lived to 
| ſee, have eſcaped all attacks of temptation, we 
cannot but ſuppoſe they would have improved 
their faculties to the utmoſt, and attained all the 
knowledge that was to be attained thereby. If 
they had ſeen no premature deaths among them, 
yet they muſt have found upon contemplation 
of their bodily frame, and of the garden where 
they dwelt, that neither of them were con- 
ſtructed to laſt for ever. They would have 
known ſo much of death, as that it was a diſ- 
folation of the human compoſicion : but ſtill 
not known, that it was death, that is, an evil 
abhorrent to the thought ; but rather regarded 
it as an admonition to examine what might be 
likely to come after. They then would have 
* 3 put 
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put ſorth their hands and have taken of the 
tree of life, and lived for ever. 

7. I believe that tree was never ſuſpeCed 
of bearing fruit whoſe juices ſhould prove an 
Elixir vite, efficacious to cement the union be- 
tween foul and body fo ſtrongly as that it 
ſhould never be diflolved : therefore we muſt 
underſtand it as figurative of ſomething elſe, 
and what elſe can we ſuppoſe it to thadow 
forth, unleſs ſuch principles of found reaſon- 
ing, as, with due cultivation, would produce 
an aſſured expectation of enjoyment and happi- 
neſs after their diſſolution. They could not 
fail of diſcovering the unperiſhable nature of 
their ſpiritual part, which was themſelves, all 
elſe being an adjun& or covering, inſtrumental 
to their uſes, but no eſſential or conſtituent part 
of their perſons. And fince we with our 
lapſed feeble underſtandings can diſcern much 
of the divine power and beneficence, we muſt 
allow them to do the fame in a compleater, 
clearer, more ſatis factory manner. The purity 
of their minds would ſuffer no groſs nor errone- 
cus conceptions to mingle in their Religion, 
nor to throw obſtacles in the way of its pro- 
.greſs: but would riſe to juſt ſentiments of 
their Maker, his almighty Power, his Intelli- 
gence, his Wiſdom, his all comprehenſive 
Providence, his unlimited Goodneſs. They 
could have no ſuſpicion of any hurt ever to 
come from him, having experienced nothing 

but 
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but unceaſing Bounty. For it has been ob- 
ſerved in the Chapter upon Goodneſs, that out 
ſenſe of that Attribute fluctuates according to 
the cundition of our minds : our miſtruſts ariſe 
from the evils we fee or fcel, the miſchiefs oc- 
caſioned by our own miſcarriages or thoſe of 
other-people, the melancholy gloom overſpread- 
ing our thoughts, and the taſteleſſneſs of every 
pleaſing reflection, generated thereby. When 
at caſe and ſucceſsful in our wiſhes, we can 
readily ſee that God is good, and the world a 
glorious world. Therefore they would con- 
fide in the divine Goodneſs, to provide them 
another Garden, equally delightful, whenever 
removed from that of Eden, Their proſpect 
of pleaſurable modes of exiſtence following in 
endleſs ſucceſſion, would connect the whole 
in one unbroken line of duration: fo that they 
would eſteem themſelves, not as we do, crea- 
tures of a few years, but poſſeſſed of a life to 
laſt for ever ; regarding the diffolution of their 
bodies as a paſſage from one ſcene of engage- 
ment into another. Juſt as a man in youth, 
health, vigour, eſteems himſelf in poſſeſſion of 


2 long life, although be knows he ſhall be cut 


off from all his amuſements betore to- morrow 
by the ſlumbers of the night, 

But this ripeneſs of knowledge and firmneſs 
of faith, which would have put them in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a life for ever, was never ati ived at: 
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condition of perſons ly ing under an irrecoverable 
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deavours of numbers to gather them, and the 
fin of our firſt parents occaſioned their being 
driven out of reach before there was a third 


human creature to aſſiſt in climbing the tree. 
And the imbecillity of human nature, whereof 


that fin was declarative, or as Middleton will 
have it figurative, is ſo manifeſt as to make it 
appear a romantic ſuppoſition that any race 
of men, however happily circumſtanced, ſhould 
attain ſuch a ſatisfaction and well-grounded aſ- 
ſurance as I have juſt now deſcribed. There- 
fore we all confider ourſelves as mortals, in the 


ſenrence of death ; who is to us the king of ter- 
rors, or at beſt an officer coming with a writ 
of execution to ſweep away all our poſſeſſions, 
our pleaſures, our inſtruments of action and 
every thing we deſire, or wherein we can find 
folace or 

Thus I apprehend it may be underſtood, 
how in Adam all have died ; for life is not life 
without enjoyment, which cannot ſubſiſt with 
anxiety and continual alarms : wherefore the 
philoſophers laid down that no ſtate can be pro- 
nounced happy of whoſe continuance there is 
an uncertainty. From which uncertainty none 
bur the perfect wiſe Wiſeman could be exempt ; 
who being lan ideal character no where 


found upon earth, the Stoics thence pronounced 
| * all 
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all men fools and mad, and conſequently un- 
happy; or as tran{laed into Scripture lan- 
guage, dead in treſpaſſes and fins. | 
8. This temporal death then, which we lie un- 
der during our animal life, muſt be meant by the 
declaration. In the day that thou eateſt thereof 
thos' ſhalt die. But if this be the Scripture 
ſenſe of the text, it is not the whole ſenſe. For 


all enjoyments of life : but a ſtate of actual 
hands with Religion, repreſenting this life as a 
preparation for the next, declaring rectitude 
of ſentiment and conduct, called Righteouſneſs 
in facred ftile, as the fole and certain avenue 
to a future ſtate of bliſs; and a 
the depravity of human nature, which cannot 
riſe to that perfect wiſdom which alone can en- 
ſure a happy exit. | 

The Philoſopher indeed confiders this de- 
pravity as an imperfection rather than a cor- 
ruption. He thinks himſelf in a ftate of child- 
hood, born to greater things than he can now 
poſſeſs, his judgement not yet ripened, and his 
powers not compleatly formed : and if he can 
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make a good uſe of thoſe allotted him, be con- 
fides in the goodneſs of God for having pro- 
vided his laws of Nature reſpecting both worlds 
in ſuch manner, as that upon his emerſion from 
matter he ſhall find. bimfelf inveſted with larger 
faculties, and ſtronger abilities, capable of raiſ- 
ing him to that perfection which be can never 
reach while in this corporeal impriſonment. 
For he dooms it incongruous with the divine 
Attributes, that any creature ſhould be placed 
in a ſituation which muſt lead unavoidably into 
miſery, without any wilful negligence of his 
own, and againſt his utmoſt endeavours to extri- 
cate himſelf. 
But this imagination our holy Religion over- 
throws, concluding the whole human race un- 
der the dominion of fin ; from which no ſecond 
cauſes, of thoſe operating upon things viſible or 
invifible, could reſcue them without almighty 
power interpoling for their Redemption : for as 
in Adam all died, fo in Chriſt ſhall all be made 
alive; nor is there any other name given upon 
earth whereby men may be ſaved. 

9. But what ſhall we fay to the comprehen- 
fiveneſs of that expreſſion, All ſhall be made 
alive? Is it univerſally true that no man ſhall 
periſh ? I wiſh with all my foul I could find a 

warrant to fay this: but it is what the moſt 
glowing Chriſtian Charity dares not advance. Is 
it then, that all who are ſaved will be ſaved 
that way ? or is it, that all without exception 

are 
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are put into a capacity of ſalvation, if they will 
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they can eſcape eternal death. Beſides the con- 
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embrace the terms offered for that purpoſe ? 

The firſt of theſe conſtructions does little honour 
to the Chriſtian diſpenſation, as leaving a total 
uncertainty how far the benefits of it extend, 
giving men only a chance for their lives, for 
perhaps ſome may be ſaved thereby, and ſome 
may not. And the ſecond will not be found 
verified by experience of facts: for the terms 
propounded are Faith in the Meſſiah, but how 
many children die before being capable of fuch 
Faith ? how many pagan nations in ancient and 
modern ages never heard of a Meffiah? Nor 
ſhall we ever be able to ſatisfy eainſa; ers, tha 
it is conſiſtent with divine Juſtice. to permit 
multitudes to be born, and die, withour ever 
opening the door to them through which alone 


traſt and compariſon with the death by Adam, 
which was undoubtedly univerſal, affizes the 
ſame ſenſe to the life by Chriſt. 

In order to clear up theſe difficulties it ſeems 
the moſt rational expoſition to underſtand All 


collectively of the human race, not diſtribu- 


tively of every individual compriſed therein: fo 
that it might be n-cctlary, Chriſtianity ſhoald 
prevail in the world, yet not neceſſary for every 
fingle perſon in the world to be Chriſtian. Be- 
cauſe if I am right in the general intereſt ex- 
plained in my Chapter on divine Oeconomy, 
perfection once introduced among mankind in 

gene- 
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general, will in due time work perfection in the 
particular members; thoſe who were true 


Chriſtians gradually infuſing the viviſying prin- 


ciple by ſympathy and mutual intercourſe into 

the reſt of the ſpecies. 
But if it be judged orthodox to believe no 
fingle ſoul can be ſaved without actual faith in 
Chriſt, I have ſuggeſted reaſons in the Chapter 
on Redemption tending to prove that thoſe who 
have had no afforded them here, 
may find them in another life. In ſupport of 
which idea I have drawn arguments from that 
almoſt diſcarded article in the principal of our 
Creeds, He deſcended into Hades ; from whence 
it may be inferred that there is a Chriſtian Reli- 
gion there, as well as upon earth. And at the 
ſame time have endeavoured to remove all 
bandle that might be taken therefrom to encou- 
rage indifference and procraſtination, by ſhe w ing 
that nevertheleſs ſuch, to whom the terms of 
falvation have been fairly propounded, but re- 
jected or neglected by them, can have no glimpſe 
of probable ground to expect a ſecond offer in 
their next ſtage of Being. 
10. Before proceeding farther it will be expe- 
dient to remark, that life is not given direaly 
by the hand of Chriſt, but he gives it becauſe 
he gives that upon which it will follow of 
courſe : as a poor man may ſay his victuals and 
cloathing are given him by one who has fur- 
niſhed him with money to procure them. And 
herein 
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herein the compariſon continues between Chriſt 
and Adam: for though we are taught in one 
place, that in Adam all die, this is explained by 
another text which declares, that fin entered by 
Adam, and death by fin: in like manner are we 
warranted to ſay that righteouſneſs entered by 
Chriſt, and life by righteouſneſs. For as death 
is the wages, or natural conſequence of fin; fo 
is life the wages of righteouſneſs, the fruit it 
will naturally produce without farther divine in- 
terpoſition than was needful for planting and 
_ watering the tree. 

Thus we ſee the deliverance it behoves us to 
lay hold of is a deliverance from that fin which 
entered by Adam, or rather that ſinfulneſs of our 
nature which was manifeſted by his difobedi- 
ence : which therefore was a prejudication of 
all who ſhould partake of that nature, although 
they had not finned after the fimilitude of his 
tranſgreſſion. It remains to conſider wherein 
this ſinfulneſs or promptĩtude to do wrong con- 
fiſts : and we ſhall find it to lie in the preva · 
lence of our appetites and paſſions over our 
judgement, or a thraldom of the Will. 

I ſhall not repeat e metaphyſical diſquĩſi- 
tions upon Volition purſued in the Chapter on 
Freew:ll : 1 need only to call to remembrance 
what has been ſaid there concerning the deter- 
mination of our judgement being ordinarily 
taken for our Will, and that Liberty, in the 
moſt common acceptation, is underſtood of 


ſuch 
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ſuch a fituation wherein there is no obſtacle to 
prevent that Will from taking eſſect. For what 


we judge expedient we reſolve to do, and think 
we ſhall do it: but our imbecility is ſuch that 
defires and fancies ſtart up too ſtrong for cur re- 
ſolves, and carry os into 4 directly contrary 
conduct. This ſtate of the carnal man is de- 
ſeribed by St Paul, Rom. vii. I allow not that 
which 1 do: for what I would, that do I not: 
but whar'I would not, that do I. I fee another 
law in my members rebelling againſt the law of 

my mind, and „„ the law 
of fin. 

* The very eſſence of fin preſuppoſes this ſtrug - 
ole between the rational and ſenſitive faculties, 
ſtiled by St Paul the law of his mind and law of 
his members. Children do many things before 
arriving at the uſe of reaſon for which we are 
torced to reprimand them, bur theſe are not fins 
becauſe they know no better: it is their diſ- 
cernment of what is right, or having a law cf 


their minds, that renders the continuance of 
_ thoſe practices ſinful. Thus the fame St Paul 


obſerves that he had not known fin unleſs by 
the law, for without te law fin was dead, but 
when the commandment came, fin firſt gave 
figns of —_ 

117. This vigour and untameable ee of 
the ſenfirive faculties perpetually confines our 
views to objects of ſenſe, to narrow aims, and 
9 of petite, or worldly defies 
cramp- 
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cramping the underſtanding fo that it cannot 
open wide enough to take in a comprehenfive 
view of Nature; nor penetrate to the origin and 
Author of Natute ; but lies liable to be conti- 
nually overclouded with ſtuperſtitions, or miſ- 
ons of the divine Nature an@ Atiri- 
butes. Chriſt has declared that blefied are the 
pare in heart, for they fhall ſee God: bleſſed 
are the peace makers; for they ſhall de called the 
children of God Whereby ſeetns neceſſarily 
implied that, while impure or contentious, no 
man can ſee ot be truly called the child of God, 
that is, poſſeſs juſt ſentiments and proper aſſer- 
tions with segard to him; which in other paſſa- 
ges is exprelited by: entering the kingdom of 
heaven, coming tothe Father, loving him uh 
et eee Amen 
his Will. 


Er 
inſenſible of this truth, that purity and holiucts 


were neceflary to the right underſtanding of 
things inviſible. . Wherefore they exhorted to 
purge the mental eye from all films contracted 
by conſtant attention to ſenſual objects, to refine 
the foul by the ſtudy. and practice of philoſo- 
phy: they recommended a total apathy, that 
is, an exemption from paſſion and all inordinate 
defires or averfions, as indiſpenſibly requiſite to 
compleat the perfection of Wiſdom ; and: hold 
that ſuch fouls as had not been ſo refined, would 


upon 
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be hung in the winds for ſweetning, ſome plun- 
ged into rapid waters, to waſh away their filth ; 
from: others the drofs ſhall be burnt out by 
ſcorching flames. It is not my buſineſs to con- 
reſt the point with him, for I have not under. 
taken the office of a champion for our Religion 
to overthrow all opponents ; but have propoſed 
only to enquire fairly and particularly what are 
the doctrines it teaches : and I think nobody can 

deny 
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deny it to be one, that there was no proviſion 
of tecond cauſes fufficient to work the deliver- 
ance of human nature, but that it was effected 


by almighty Power interpoſing for that pur- 
poſe. | 

Here it is likely I ſhall be ſtopped in my 'ca- 
reer with an objection of the freethinker, that 
it is highly blaſphemous and injurious to the 
divine Wiſdom to imagine, that God ſhould 
have contrived his order of ſecond cauſes fo un- 
ſkilfully as that a whole ſpecies of his creatures 
muſt be for ever miſerable, unleſs he interfered 
with his own hand to correct the defects in his 
original plan. Upon which 1 ſhall obſerve, that 
his objection ſtrikes beſide the mark, being not 
levelled at the Chriſtian faich, but the notions of 
it imbibed from the nurſery : where the fall of 
Man may have been looked upon as an unex- 
pected event for which God in his infinite 
mercy afterwards provided a remedy to cure 
an evil he had not intended ſhould befal. 
Whereas it the objector had gone a few ſteps 
out of the nurſery to fetch his Teſtament, he 
might have found there, that the method of Re- 
demption was contained in the eternal purpoſe 
of God, and conſequently the depravity of our 
Nature, which it was provided to rectify, was 
eternally foreſeen. 

Or if he have an invincible averſeneſs againſt 
all ſupernatural interpofition whatever, I have 
ſhewn him in the Chapter on Oeconomy what 

Vol. V. N grounds 
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grounds he has in hiſtory and experience to re- 
gard the Patriarchal, the Jewiſh, and the Chriſ- 
tian diſpenſations, as a ſeries of incidents ſignally 
providential : having made appear before in my 
Chapter on things Providential, that an event 
ought to be ranked among them which was 
produced by an extraordinary concurrence of 
cauſes, and attended with extenſive and beneficial 
canſequences. 

13. But this repreſentation of the Chriſtian 
Faith' being introduced by ratural operation of 
a Chain of ſecond cauſes, proceeded from a defire 
of being as comprehenſive as I could, fo as to 
bring perſons to entertain a favourible opinion, 
and make their proper uſes of it, who could 
not digeſt all its articles. Which icheme we 
muſt now lay afide, being incompatible with the 
whole tenor and ſpirit of the facred writings, 
the ſubject of our preſent enquiry: for they 
refer every where to an almighty Power inter- 
poling miraculouſly to reſcue Mankind from an 
evil, abſolutely inevitable and irremediable by 
the laws of Nature or any operation of ſecond 
cauſes. 

Now in order to maintain the character I have 
aſſumed in this Volume of a reconciler between 
Religion and Reaſon, although I cannot pre- 
tend to prove with ſome eminent Divines, that 
the latter conducts to the neceflity of ſuch in- 
terpoſition, yet ſhall attempt to ſhe that it 
carries no repognance thereto, nor exhibits any 


thing 
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thing that ſhould render it incredible: and for 
that purpoſe ſhall recur to ſome diſcoveries al- 
ready ſtricken out by the light of Nature, to 
take tor my foundation. 
Whoever will turn back to my Chapter on 
Providence will find exhibiced there fo large an 
idea of the Divine Intelligence as to make it 
conceivable, that God might have finiſhed his 
Creation from all eternity, and reſted from his 
works ever fince : having once for all formed 
ſo perfect a plan and eſtabliſhed ſo compleat a 
ſyſtem of univerſal Nature, as that it ſhould run 
on for ever without needing any farther touch 
of his hand; the cauſes of generation being 
adapted to thoſe of corruption, and provition 
being made by the aCtivity given his ſpiritual 
creatures for continually repairing thoſe immenſe 
decays of motion, occaſioned by the mutual im- 
pulſes and reſiſtance of his inanimate or mate- 
rial creatures. | 
Nevertheleſs it is not incongruous with our 
ideas of him, that he ſhould have acted other- 
wiſe, and conſtructed his plan of Nature incom- 
pleat, not for want of {kill or ability to do 
better, but purpoſely to leave room for inter- 
poſitions of his almighty Power, and manifeſt 
himſelf in his character of Governor to his in- 
telligent creatures. And for the probability of 
his lo doing I have ſuggeſted arguments in 5 10, 
11, of the ſame Chapter : and in the following 
ſeQtions have drawn proots from the cuntempla- 
N 2 tion 
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tion of this Earth we inhabit, and of the plane- 
tary ſyſtem, that he muſt have actually inter- 
poſed in the formation, or as vulgarly called, 
the creation of this viſible world. I have not 
indeed been able by the light of Nature to diſ- 
cover evidence of the like interpoſi tion in the 
moral world, yet the rules of analogy direct vs 
to infer a probability of ic from the manifeſt 
tendency of this ſublunary ſyſtem to Chaos and 
confuſion, and remove all repugnance of reaſon 
againſt receiving that article from Revelation. 
14. Add farther that experience teſtifies there 
is a mixture of evil, as well moral as phyfical, 
in the world : from whence Reafon concludes 
there is a neceffity it ſhould be fo in the Nature 
of things as eſtabliſhed on their original creation, 
evil having therein been made productive of 
good, and indiſpenfibly requifite to ſupport and 
maintain that fund of happineſs abounding 
throughout the Univerſe. Reafon indeed gathers 
from contemplation of the divine Attributes, 
that the good exceeds the evil in an immenſe 
ion, and confides that there are many 
forms of Being, among the whole hoſt of per- 
ceprive creatures totally exempt from the latter. 
Nevertheleſs if there muſt be evil, there muft 
be ſome ſpecies of creatures obnoxious to it; 
and nothing hinders that this ſhould be Man 
rather than any other ſpecies you can imagine. 


Neither can we feel a repugnance againſt the 


ſuppoſition that Man came forth from the hands 
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of his Maker without any taint of evil upon 
him, but was made liable to receive it from the 
influence of material or other agents: and that 
a remedy was provided to reſcue him from ſuch 
evil as ſoon as the purpoſes, whatever they be, 
whereto it was neceſſary were anſwered. 

Now whether proviſion be made of ſuch re- 
medy by natural or ſupernatural means, ic 
equally obviates all impeachment of the Divine 
Goodneſs and Equity. For if a parent ſends 
his ſon to ſtay a conſiderable time abroad, we 
expect he ſhould furniſh him with remittances 
ſufficient to ſubſiſt him the whole time: but if 
he knew he intended to go over himſelf before 
it was lapſed, though he did not ſet him out at 
firſt with full ſubſiſtance, we ſhould not ſuſpect 
him deficient either in forecaſt or kindneſs. 

Agreeably to theſe deciſions of reaſon we ſee 
the Scriptures repreſenting Man as originally 
placed in a ſtate of happineis, to continue while 
nothing external interfered to diſturb it, but 
with an imbecillity, evidenced by Adam's tranſ- 
greſſiun, incapable of reſiſting the firſt rempta- 
tion that ſhould accoſt him: that by repeated 
offence he contracted a depravity which would 
continually grow worſe and worſe, until it 
plunged him into the loweſt depths of miſery, 
nor could any {kill or endeavours of his own pre- 
vent the miſchief, neither was there any provi- 
24 — cauſes that could aſſiſt him. 
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Nevertheleſs God in his eternal purpoſe had 
provided a remedy for reſtoring him to his pri- 
mitive condition, and ſupplying him with a 
vigour that ſhould be proof againſt all attacks. 

Little doubt can be made that the inter- 
poſition here ſpoken of muſt be underſtood only 
of the Incarnation and occafional effuſions of 
the Holy Ghoſt. I do not forget that the mira- 
cles and prophecies recorded in both Teſtaments 
are parts of the Chriſtian belief: but miracle, 
as | have obſerved in the Chapter upon that ar- 
ticle, is a particular ſpecies of fupernatural ope- 
rations. "Thoſe who hold the fouls of children 
created from time to time as there is a fetus 
ready to receive them, or that there is an inter- 
pofing Providence continually watching over and 
correcting the errors of chance and freewill, 
muſt aſcribe theſe events to an immediate ope- 
ration of almighty Power, yet never call them 
miraculous becauſe they are neceſſary for carry- 
ing on the order and caurſes of Nature. 
Whereas miracles are not wanted for neceſ- 
 fary uſes of their own, but as evidences, ſtriking 
to the ſenſe, of ſomething more important to 
be manifeſted by them. Therefore we muſt 
confine the deliverance of mankind from its 
ſtate of imbecillity and wretchedneſs tothe two 
cauſes ſpecified above. 

Thoſe two articles depend upon the Trinity, 
which 1s counted the profoundeſt of myfteries : 
but a myltery ceaſes to be ſuch as ſoon as re- 


vealed, 
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vealed, that is, underſtood. For St Paul ſpeaks 
of the Chriſtian faith as a myſtery, becauſe ir 
remained ſuch to the Jews, being ſhadowed to 
them in types and figures, which lead them to 
the expectation of a temporal monarch coming 
with power to make the conqueſt of the world, 
but at the ſame time poor and mean, a man of 
ſorrow and acquainted with grief: which things 
appeared contradictory, and conſequently myſ- 
terious. But when it was revealed that Jeſus 
was the Meſſiah predicted, who worked out 
deliverance, not by earthly power and dominion, 
but by a life of righteouſneſs terminating in a 
voluntary death, this was a plain propoſition 
intelligible to the meaneſt capacities; even thoſe 
who do not believe it true, yer clearly under- 
ſtand what i contained in the aſſertion. 

So the confuſedneſs of our ideas concerning 
ſubſtantial identity and union, involves us in 
myſtery and contradiction. We apprehend that 
one individual ſubſtance may be ſplit into many, 
and that ſeveral united together may produce a 
new ſubſtance of a compound never in Being 
before: which perpetually carries us counter to 
the admonitioa of our doctors againſt either 
dividing the Subſtance or confounding the Per- 
ſons. I have already done my endeavours to- 
wards preventing thoſe miſtakes, in my Chapter 
on the Trinity, and need only obſerve here, 
what nobody can deny to he the orthodox doc- 
trine of our Church, that it was the fame indi- 
N 4 viſible 
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viſible almighty Being who governs all Nature 
as alſo the affairs of men by his ordinary and 
extraordinary Providence, who took upon him 

"ature by a union with the human foul and 
body of Jeſus, and who works occaſionally upon 
our hearts to will and to do according to his 
good pleaſure. That he did not thereby become 
three different Beings or Subſtances having tran- 
factions with one another, but aſſumed the ap- 
of three Perſons or Characters, each 

having a ſeparate office and diſtinct province of 
action. 

16. Let us now try to ſettle the proper con- 
ception of Union, which is not a tranſubſtantia- 
tion, nor conſubſtantiation extending through- 
out the fame portion of ſpace, nor yet the addi- 
tion of a new ſubſtance to thoſe entering the 
compound; but when things are fo mingled 
together that we caunot diſtinguiſh them aſun- 
der, and ſo joined for a con inuance as that we 
never ſee them ſeparated again. 1 

Which uninterrupted continvance of coaleſ- 
cence I apprehend characterizes the ſecond 
Perſon in diſtinction from the third: the office 
of the one being to unite with the ſubject in- 


' ciflolubly; of the other, to accede for ſmall 


ſpaces from time to time to different ſubjects 
as occaſion ſhall require and in fuch ſecret man- 
ner as that, if I am right in my idea, we can 
never know, when the acceſs was actually 


made. 


That 
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— is 2 fimilitude of operation be- 
tween them ftands likewiſ© evidenced by the 
ſtile and a The figurative 
expreſfions of oil anointing are applied 
equally to the eſſects produced by both. The 
reception of Grace by the Holy Ghoſt is cermed 
a Chriſm, or anointing : and the characteriſtic 
appellation of the united God and Man is that 
of the Meſſiah, that is, the chriſmed or anoint- 
ed. Jefus is faid to have been conceived by the 
Holy Ghoſt, to grow in Grace, and to have the 
Spirit deſcend upon him at Jordan. 
Neither is the term Uniting, or other expreſ- 
fion of fimilar import, withholden from the re- 
generate Chriſtian, of whom it is ſaid the Father 
ſhall come unto him and make his abode with 
him and dwell in him, and that he ſhall receive 
power to be one. of the ſons of God. | 
From all which may be gathered that the ap- 
plication of che Deity to every ſanctiſied believer 
was the fame in kind with that to Jeſus ; but 
immenſely inferior in degree, and temporary, 
with large intervals of diſunion between. So 
that when we act under influence of the Spirit, 
ſtill our acts have a mixture of imperfection ; 
and in far the greater part of our acts we offend 
daily, being left to ourſelves without any af- 
ſiſtance, whereas Jeſus being ſtiled the holy 
child. we muſt conclude, that holineſs accom- 
panied him conſtantly and uninterruptedly from 
the cradle to the crols. 


This 
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This i ſteers clear of ſeveral here- 
tical notions broached in former times : as that 
Jeſus was a phantom, having no material body 
nor rational foul, but being an appearance Exhi- 
| bited to the ſenſes by the divine agency impreſs- 
ing ideas of various actions and diſcourſes paſs- 
ing before them : or that he was a meer man, 
and the Divinity within him nothing more than 
a power or virtue, like that which in lower de- 
ger reſted upon Moſes and Elijah. As likewiſe 
the Arian opinion, that he was a Being of higher 
order than the Angels, fingular in his kind, 
created with extraordinary power and intelli- 
gence fufficient to anſwer the purpoſes of the 
Redemption. For by the account above ſtated 
of the Chriſtian Doctrine it appears, that Jeſus = 
was a real man, like unto us in all reſpects, fin 
only excepted : that the Divinity united to him, 
which together with his human foul and body 
compoſed one Chriſt, was the Supreme Being 
ſubſtantially and inſeparably preſent with him, 
ſupplying all imperfe ctions in the created parts, 
And that human Nature was ſo far loſt in cor- 
ruption and weakneſs, that no created power in 
the Univerſe, nor any thing leſs than an imme- 


diate interpoſition of Omnipotence, could ſuffice 


to deliver it. | 
17. From hence we may learn what were the 


immediate effects of the union upon the ſoul of 
Jeſus: for we have no warrant to pronounce it 


produced any upon his body, being told that he 


was 
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was in human inffrmity and in all other things 
like unto us, fin only excepted. Even the Re- 
ſurrection was not a conſequence of the union, 
being the work of God in his Paternal, not his 
Filial character: nor yet the Aſcenſion, for he 
did not fly, but was taken up into heaven, 
Which reſtriftion of the difference between him 
and other men ſolely to an exemption from fin, 
as cited juſt now, together with the fimilitude 
in the operation of the Holy Spirit pointed out 
before, directs us to underſtand, that the union 
did not produce any extraordinary intelligence 
or knowledge or enlargement of the faculties, 
but a continual ſupply of force to what St 
Paul calls the law of his mind above the law of 
his members: fo that his judgement was never 
perverted to decide amiſs, nor was he in any 
ſingle inſtance turned aſide from his reſolution 
by the temptations of pleaſure, danger, or pain. 
So the purpoſe and effe& of the union was to 
rectify the ſinful nature of Jeſus ; for that he 
did partake of a ſinful nature by his birth from 
the woman, I ſee no reaſon nor ſcruple to 
doubt. Some I know have been carried by an 
inconfiderate and haſty zeal for the honour 
of their Saviour, to infiſt that his ſoul was 
originally pure and perfect beyond that of 
all other men: but zeal operates very variouſly 
in different ſubjects. For my part I muſt ac- 
knowledge that my zeal for the glory of God 


gives me a bias to imagine him leſs perfect 


than 


6 
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reſt of Adam's race: for I have fo 
an idea of the divine Power as to believe 
of ſanctiſy ing the moſt abandoned 
te foul that ever inhabited a human 
therefore if I could admit the doctrine 
intrinfic difference in fouls, (hould ſtand 
perſuaded, that God had choſen to unite 
himſelf with the very worſt of the whole ſpe- 
cies, in order tu manifeſt his Power the more 
fully. 

But as I happen to have found no evidence 
of any ſuch difference in my obſervations upon 
haman nature, but that all fouls are originally 
ous courſes ; it follows neceſſarily that the foul 
of Jeſus was in itſelf neither better nor worſe 
than our own. He was a deſcendant of Adam, 
and when it is declared that in Adam all have 
finaed, no exception is made of him: nor is 
- this contradictory to the poſition of his be- 
ing withoat fin. For that relates to the com- 
miſſion of actual fin, which we ourſelves were 
not guilty of in Adam: for none of us were 
accemplices in the fact of his tranſgreſſion. 
Therefore when ic is faid in Adam all have 
baned, we muſt neceſſarily underſtand there- 
by, - as explained in the foregoing ſecti- 
ons, - that all have partaken of a nature evi- 
dented by the fall to be too weak and frail to 
ſtand againſt remptation ; which nature the 
— . 
with 


the reſt 
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with us. Nor are there marks left unrecorded 


by the Holy Spirit, in the circumſtances. of the 
and other lars poi 


laſt agony, 
in F 10, of my Chapter on the Trinity, whach 
indicate a natural imbecillicy and ſtruggle with 


the carnal law of the members ribog in rebel- 
Hon againft the law of the mind: which attacks 
of the enemy, together with the diſtreſs and 
ſufferings brought upon the champion of our 
cauſe, may be regarded as one completion 
of the prophecy, that the ſerpent ſhould bruiſe 
the heel which trampled upon its head. 

The fame obſervation may perfuade us that 
the human nature of Chrift was not perſected 
inſtantly upon the firſt Incarnation : for as weak- 
neſs is turned into corruption by repeated acts 
of finning, ſo it can be raifed to invincible 
ſtrength only by repeated acts of righteoufnefs3 
nor was it purpoſed by an exertion of almiehry 
power to remodel the conſtitution, but to me- 
liorate it. Perhaps Adam might have repaired 
the damage of his fall by a ſubſequent unfining 
obedience ; his nature being capable of a reco- 
very, and even of improvement and melioration, 
by applying the proper means, had he been capa- 
ble of making the application. But the Scripture 
repreſents it as impoſſible for hun to do any good 
thing with his lapſed powers; and ſo indeed 
many Philofophers allow that no man acts upon 
the ſole principle of rectitude: therefore all 

mankind had been loft and undone for ever 
| _ with» 
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without the coming of the Redeemer : In 
whom the Godhead conſtantly reſiding reſtrain- 
ed him from all actual fin, making him grow 
in grace and favour with God and Man, by gra- 
dual progreſs bringing the mental organs to ſuch 
a firmand vigorous conſtitution as enabled him 
to perform an unſining obedience in all trials: 
thereby placing human Nature in a better con- 
dition than when it firſt came forth from the 
hands of its Maker, for it was created in happi- 
neſs and innocence, but ſubject to dangers 
which might deprive-it of both; whereas now 
it was reſtored to the fame happineſs and inno- 
cence, but provided farther with a ſecurity againſt 
all hazard of loſing them. Thus to be conſiſt- 
ent with Scripture and the doctrines of our 
Church, it becomes us to raiſe our idea of the 
purity and perfections of our Saviour as high as 
imagination can carry them, yet ought we to 
aſcribe them all to the Divinity uniced with 
Hm. 

18. Nevertheleſs theſe effects of the Union, 
ſo far as hitherto deſcribed, ſeem to terminate 
in the perſon of Jeſus, not extending to the reſt 
of the world, nor ſhewing him to have been 
the Saviour of Mankind. But though an inter- 
poſition of almighty Power was neceſſary for 
reſtoring and perfecting their nature, it was not 
neceſſary that interpoſition ſhould be applied di- 
rectly to every particular member of the ſpecies. 
For I have ſhewn in * Chapter on Providence 


that 
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that in all caſes of ſupernatural interpoſition 
there is likewiſe a diſpofing Providence ordering 
a chain of ſecond cauſes for compleating the de- 
fign intended thereby. It is not the cuſtom of 
our almighty Governor to do much with. his 
own hand, he applies it rarely ; for to do more 
than requiſite for manifeſtation of his Power 
and Dominion, might prove an impeachment 
of his Wiſdom, nor are his works made to 
want it often. He comprized his interpoſitions 
in the ſame original plan with his ſecondary 
agents, and ſo contrived the latter as that they 
would ſometimes run amiſs, yet upon a few 
turns given them upon extraordinary occaſions, 
they ſhould fall into the right courſe, and 
thenceforward proceed of themſelves to bring 
forth the deſtined event. 

We know the force of example, ES 
and inſtructions given in conſummate wiſdom, 
to work ſtrange alterations in the characters of 
men. Some Philoſophers have been poſitive 
that could we behold Virtue in her genuine co- 
lours unclouded by any heterogeneous mixture, 
ſhe would captivate ali hearts: and I have at- 
tempted to make appear in the Chapter on Oeco- 
nomy how one perfect man may communicate 
his influence to others near him, who by degrees 
may ſpread it throughout a whole community. 
Since then the imaginary Wiſeman of the an- 
cients was realized in the perſon of Jeſus, why 
ſhould we deem it unlikely that he, by the pat- 

| tern 
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tern he has ſet before us in a Hfe of righeouf- 
neſs, by the love he has ſhewn in his fuſferings 
and death, by the doctrines, the precepers, the 
inftitutions, the Religion he has delivered, toge- 
ther with ſome occafional aids of the Holy 
Spirit, ſhou ld naturally raife human nature to its 
utmoſt perfection, and provide us with glorified 
bodies upon diffolution of our prefent, without 
needing any ſupernatural operation upon us at 
our entrance into another life or interceſſiom for 
further extraordinary favours than have been al- 
ready beſtowed. 

Nevertheleſs the effects which might be ex- 
pected have not been m this ſublu- 
nary globe; multitudes being born and dying 
without any poffibility of ſharing in them, and 
none having ever attained the righteouſneſs of 
their pattern; for the very beſt, not excepting 
the Apoſtles, have offended in many things: 
from whence may be inferred, that what has 
been done here will continue to produce its 
conſequences in the next ſtage of Being, until it 
has perſected individuals and ſpread to the whole 
human race, or ſuch part of it as has not wil- 


fully rejected the opportunities already afforded 
them. | 


19. We have now a clue towards explaining 
certain technical terms much uſed in all Chrif- 
tian diſcourſes. They are figurative and myſte- 
riovs, and then moſt myſterious when taken 
molt cloſely in the literal ſenſe; therefore here 

it 


— — 
* 
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it is particularly incumbent upon us to pene- 
trate into the ſpirit contained under the letter: 
for as ſoon as a man can enter fully into the 
ſpirit of what is faid to him, he finds a light in- 
ſtantly break forth which diſpels all obſfcurities 
and unveils the myſtery, I "know. theys” are 
many people utterly averſe to all rational expla- 
nations; they look upon every attempt to pry 
into ſacred myſteries as a profanation ; and 

though they ſometimes ſeem fond of  expound- 
ing difficult articles, yet is their expolition ſuch 
as caſts no light but rather darkneſs vifible. It 
amuſes, it tranſports, it aftoniſhes, fills with a 
facred awe and hurry of ſpirits, but conveys no 
clear idea, nor any real information ; as if igno- 
rance were the mother of devotion. Ignorance 
perhaps may be the mother, but a child will 
never grow to vigorous manhood who is kept 
always in his mother's lap: and the attempt to 
confine- him there, proceeds often from finifter 
defign, becauſe he will be more governable and 
ſuſceptible to take any ply of zeal which may 
be wanted for private ends. Sometimes it ariſes 


from. want of {kill to do better, in ſuch as have 


no more knowledge than juſt to qualify them 
for nurſes, and a ſecret ambition of getting as 
many children under their tuition as they can 
poſſibly collect: and ſometimes it may ſpring 
from an injudicious imitation of the Scripture 
manner, which abounds in and dark 


Vox. V. I_ ſay- 
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fayings and riddles, fo that ſeeing one may not 
ſee, and hearing one may not underftand. 

But it ſhould be conſidered, that the Scrip- 
ture language muſt appear more enigmatical to 
us than it was originally intended to be: for it 
was calculated for the Jews, and moſt of the 
figures employed therein having been adopted 
from the .Jewiſh doctotrs, may be preſumed fa- 
miliar, and readily intelligible to that people. 
And for what were defignedly riddles, they were 
delivered for holding our attention to the purſuit 
of one object requiring diligence to inveſtigare 
it : for in the very nature of a riddle, it per- 
plexes at firſt, but is not paſt all finding out. 
we may go on without fear or ſcru- 
ple, as under no danger of a profanation in 
unravelling the myſteries, by that exerciſe of 
our beſt fagacity and induſtry upon them which 
they were given to us to excite. 

20. To begin with Redemption, the leading 
term introductory to moſt of the reſt : ir figni- 
fies literally the purchaſe of a captive ſlave from 
his Maſter by money or other valuable conſide- 
ration. But the Redemption of Mankind was 
from thraldom under the Serpent, and was ef- 
ſected by bruifing his head, which can hardly 
be called a valuable confideration given for the 
purchaſe. Or if you will ſay, as vulgarly ap- 
prehended, that the purchaſe was made from 
Waser 
ramount of all captives, could command them 

out 
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dut of the hands of their immediate owners, 
what money or thing of value did he receive ? 
what vacant ſpace was there in the treaſury of 
his riches, that could admit an addition to en- 
creaſe his wealth ? what did he loſe by the re- 
covery of a fallen race that ſhould require a 
compenſation for the damage ? And yet in our 
days the term is ſo conſtantly reſtrained to cafes 
of ſlavery or pawnage bought off with money, 
that I do not recollect ever to have heard it ap- 
to priſoners of war in civilized countries, 
x ſuch frequently obtain their enlarge- 
ment for a certain ſum ; becauſe they are nor 
regarded as a property of the perſons who have 
them in their power, nor conſequently as an ob- 
ject of ſale. 
But among the Jews, Redemption had a 
wider latitude, being extended to every deli- ' 
verance from ſervitude, by what means foever 
effected. Thus in the Old Teſtament God is 
frequently ſtiled the Lord who redeemed Iſrael 
from the hand of Pharaoh, out of the houſe of 
bondage, the Lord that bought them: yet no- 
body can apprehend it done by a bargain made, 
or any gratuity given to Pharaoh, or other princes 
to reſign up their right of dominion over their 
e | 
Nevertheleſs theſe expreſſions having been 
frequently uſed, gave occafion for introducing 
the like into the Chriſtian dialeR ; ſuch as the 
ranſom for fin, that we are bought with a price, 
o 2 and 
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and the Satisfaction made to divine Juſtice. It 
muſt be owned that the phraſe of being bought 
with a price is not quite alien to our preſent 
modes of ſpeech ; for when a perſon has met 
with many grievous. accidents in the purſuit of 
an advantage he obtains at laſt, we commonly 
fay that he has earned it dearly, that it has coſt 
him a vaſt deal of pains and anxiety. There- 
fore Chriſt having debarred himſelf from what 
we eitcem the enjoyments and conveniences of 
_ life, and ſubmitted to a cruel and ignominious 
death, in proſecution of his work of our deli- 
verance, we may fay properly that he paid 
dearly , by his felf-denial and ſuffering, for the 
benefits he procured for us. Yer till this 
amounts to no more than a half purchaſe, where 
ſomething valuable is parted with, but there is 
nobody to receive it. 
As for Satisfaction, that is plainly a very ab- 
fira and figurative repreſentation of Juſtice as 
a Perſon, who was intereſted in our puniſh- 
ment, and could not recede from her demands 
without receiving an amends adequate in value. 
By which figure was ſhadowed forth the im- 
mutable Nature of things eſtabliſhed by the 
Creator, whereby rightcouſneſs and innocence 
were made indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the poſſeſ- 
ſion and ſecurity of happineſs: which being 
loſt in any. part of the creation, occaſioned a gap 
in the all-perfeCt plan, not to be otherwiſe ſup- 
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plied unleſs by ſome efficacious method con- 
trived for the reſtoration of righteouſneſs and 
21, Atonement and Sacrifice, together with 
the epithets Expiatory and Propitiatory, grow 
from the fame root with that of Ranſom : for 
equally with that, they relate to the giving of 
ſomething highly prized by the receiver, only 
with this difference, that inſtead of money paid 
in conſequence of a bargain driven, they carry 
the idea of loſt favour regained by ſome agcept- 
able preſent. This method of reconciliation 
being — to the Jews in the ceremonial 
law, and likewiſe practiſed by the Heathens, 
ſeems to have introduced among both an opi- 
nion, that after having angered God by their 
tranſgreſſions they might bring him into good 
humour again by the ſweet · ſmelling favour ex- 
haling from their ſacrifices, or the magnificence 
and beauty of their oblations. But who in theſe 
times of better knowledge can imagine, that 
God is to be bribed out of his favours, that any 
thing can put him aſide from his purpoſe, or 
render him propitious when he was otherwiſe 
_ diſpoſed ? The phraſe of bringing him to our 
defires carries the ſame import with that in com- 
mon uſe among failors, when they tell you that 
before you make into a particular port, you 
muſt bring ſuch a hill to bear directly over 
a point of the ihore : they do not imagine that 
any efforts of theirs can ſtit the hill an inch from 
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its place, but that they can work their ſhip till 
it comes into the ſpot lying in a line with the 
two objects deſcribed. So oblations and facri- 
fices could have no avail to move the heavenly 
Powers, but operated ſolely upon the offerers by 
bringing them, ſo far as the carnal ceremony or 
heathenifh rite could do, into ſuch courſes of 
ſentiment and conduct whereto the heavenly 
Powers were always propitious. 
The fame reaſoning may be appbed to the fa- 
crifice of Chrilt, it could have no efficacy to 
change the immutable God, who is the fame 
yeſterday, to day, and for ever, or to turn him 
from ſeverity and Juſtice to graciouſneſs and 
Mercy: but was efficacious for raiſing the hu- 
man race - to that righteouſneſs, which in his 
original conil ĩtution of univerſal Nature he had 
made the ſole avenue to eternal life. In this 
light we ſhall fee the value of his facrifice im- 
menſely ſurpaſſing that of all others: for they 
could only produce an imperfect temporary re- 
verence and religious fear, and reſolution to do 
right, in a few perſons, Whereas his will in due 
time work a compleat and permanent righte- 
ouſneſs throughout all Mankind in general. 
And we may add to our eſtimation by recurring 
to another uſe of the figure commonly made 
among ourſelves: for we fay a man has facri- 
ficed his pleaſures, his health, his fortune to 
the good of his Country, when he has purſued 
it by meaſures detrimental to them all; yer 
without 
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without any thought of an oblation made to 
Heaven. Therefore it muſt greatly endear our 
Saviour to our affetion to reflect how much he 
has ſacrificed to reſcue us from a wretchedneſfs, 
which by all natural cauſes was abſolutely irre- 

22. The greateſt ſacrifice being that of life, 
terminating in agonies and ſcourgings and deſ- 
pondency, and at laſt a cruel death upon the 
croſs, has occaſioned the Redemption ta be ge- 
nerally ſpoken of as purchaſed by that ſacrifice 
alone, expreſſed often by another figure, not 
likely to be taken literally, that of our fins 
being nailed to the tree. 

But as it is no unprecedented thing to accu- 
mulate figure upon figure, this of the ſacrifice 
is re-painted by another, that of blood-ſhed- 
ding: and much talk has paſſed among the 
pious concerning the precious blood of Chriſt. 
| whereby we were redeemed. As if the material 
blood in his body was of a richer compoſition 
than any other blood, containing an occult qua- 


lity, or magic virtue, a vivifying Spirit effica. 
cious to purge away all feeds of corruption and 


mortality that could be found in .the world. 
And the Papiſts carry this notion ſo far as to 
inſiſt, that no man can be ſaved without actu- 
ally ſwallowing the body together with the blood 

included therein. 


o 4 But 
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Dut I fee no warrant to pronounce the blood 
of Jeſus a whit better than that of any other 
man who was born with a good conſtitution, and 
had lived a ſober temperate life : therefore it 
was not the blood ſhed but the act of ſhedding 
that availed to our benefit. Nor yet can the 
ſhedding be taken ftriftly ; for the crucifixion ' 
was not a manner of execution to cauſe much 
effuſion of blood, excepting only a few drops 
trickling from the wounds made in the fleſhy 
parts by the nails. But the Jewiſh ſacrifices 
having been conſtantly made by letring out the 
whole mats of blood from the victims, this cir- 
cumftance came to ſtand for all kinds of death in 
general; and fo we ſhould ſtill underſtand it to 
this day. For I ſappoſe any body might alledge 
the text, Whoſo ſheddeth man's blood, by man 
ſhall his blood be ſhed, in juſtification ot his 
hanging a criminal who had murdered another 
by poifoning or ſmothering or drowning, al- 
though there were not a drop of blood ſpilt 
either in the crime or the puniſhment. There- 
"fore we may ſay without imputation of hetero- 
doxy, that the blood was no otherwiſe precious, 
than as it ſerved to ſuſtain that life which he ſa- 
crificed for our fakes. © 
Nor yet can we ſuppoſe any benefit or de- 
light accruing to the Father from ſeeing him 
exſpire upon the croſs : ſo that even his death 
was not expiatory nor propitiatory in itſelf, nor 
any farther than as it was neceſſary for eſta- 
bliſh- 
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bliſhing the authority of the Religion he had 
inſtituted, for the reſtoring and per fecting human 
nature throughout the whole ſpecies of creatures 
partaking thereof. 
23. The appellation of Merits can no more 
be taken in the ſtrĩct primary ſenſe than any of 
the former : for then it would imply a real be- 
nefit conferred, or profit procured deſerving of 
its adequate recompence. If any body has done 
you ſome fignal ſervice in your health, your fa- 
mily, or your fortune, he has a merit with you, 
and you owe him a return of the like whenever 
an opportunity for making it ſhall be afforded. 
But what merit had even Chriſt himſelf with 
the Father ? what obligation could his righte- 
ouſneſs and ſufferings lay him under ? what ac- 
ceſſion was made thereby to his Power, his In- 
telligence, his Wiſdom, or any other Attribute? 
You will find nothing tending that way in the 
ſacred records, which all along repreſent the re- 
ſtoration of fallen Man as a free Grace of the 
Father, not a debt to the Son. | 
Leet us then reflect on the ordinary modes of 
ſpeech in daily uſe among us, and we may re- 
cellect that Merit is often applied to ſkill and 
ability ſufficient to go through with the under - 
taking we have under contemplation. A 
of merit in his profeſſion is one who poſſeſſes 
the talents, the dexterity and knowledge, re- 
_ quiſite for performing the functions of ic. The 
merits of a cauſe in contradiction to forms and 
modes 


eth in one point is guilty of the whole. To the 
Gentile likewiſe the divine Power and Godhead 
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modes of pleading, are thoſe circumſtances at- 
tending it, which we of force to 


weigh with the Jury. Now in this ſenſe we 
cannot but acknowledge the merits of Chriſt 
al-fufficient, able abundantly to fave to the 
uttermoſt, and that the ftream of living waters 
whereof he was the fountain, will never run dry 
ſo long as there is a thirſty ſoul wanting to be 
refreſhed by them. 

24. That we are faved by the merits of 
Chriſt, nobody can deny to be a part of the 
Chriſtian doctrine: yet I ſhall not ſcruple to 
aſſert in the ſame breath, that we muſt be faved, 
if ar all, by our own merits. As much a can- 
tradition, and as ſhocking to the pious ear, as 
this may ſeem, I hope to make it good both 
from Scripture and from Philoſophy. Whoever 
will ſtudy carefully the cleven firſt Chapters of 
the epiſtle to the Romans, with the aid of Mr 
Locke, may ſee that it is the main ſcope of 
St Paul's argument to ſhew, that both Jews 
and Gentiles were under a neceflity of reſorting 
to Chriſt : in the courſe of which argument he 
admits the Law to be holy and juſt and good, 
the terms of the Covenant being, Do this and 


thou ſhalt live ; but the Jew did not do this, 


that is, did not fulfil the law, for he that offend- 


was evidently diſplayed in the works of the Crea- 


tion, fo that being without the Law, he was a 


law 
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law unto himſelf: nevertheleſs forgetting the 
inviſible God, he gave himſelf up to all manne 
of unnatural filthy luſts. 

The Philoſophers too aſſerted that none but 
the Wiſeman could be ſecure of happineſs, who 
became ſuch by having a love of rectitude con- 
ſtantly predominant above all his other defires, 
and urging him invariably to ſhape his actions 
thereby ; for if he ever acted wrong, it was 
plain in that inſtance there was ſome other mo- 
tive weighing with him more : but 
that there never yet has been ſuch a Wiſeman 
exiſting upon earth. 

Therefore the Goſpel, and I may add Philo- 
ſophy, hath concluded all under fin, whereby 
all have fallen ſhort of the glory of God, or 
eternal life: not becauſe the ri of 
either Law, that of Moſes or that of Nature, 
were incapable of giving life ; but becauſe the 
profeſſors of both were incapable of ever raiſing 
_ themſelves to ſuch righteouſneſs by an unſining 
obedience. This righteouſneſs then is the 
proximous cauſe operating to Salvation, for 
without holineſs no man ſhall fee the Lord: ne- 
vertheleſs are we taught to rely wholly upon 
the Merits of Chriſt for our Salvation, becauſe 
they are the ſole and certain cauſe operating to 
the attainment of that righteouſneſs. 

25. It is eaſy to ſee that I have hitherto 
ſpoken of Salvation as an entire deliverance from 


eternal 


the power of death, or an actual poſſeſſion of 
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eternal life : in which ſenſe no man has or ever 
will attain it in this world. We might attain 
it here too by our own merits, but we have 
none, nor can get any : our hopes of ever 
reaching it elſewhere muſt reſt ſolely upon the 
merits of Chriſt. 

But there is a looſer ſenſe wherein a man is 
faid to be ſaved, when he is going on in the 
ſtrait road leading to falvation : ſtill the certainty 
of this road having ſuch termination depends 
upon the merits of Chriſt, efficacious to pave 
a way of Religion which ſhould conduct hu- 
man nature to its full perfection. Nevertheleſs 
we muſt travel the road by our own righteouſ- 
neſs, not indeed that of works, but that which 
is of faith, and of works only ſo far as needful 
to evidence and ſtrengthen our faith. The 
merits of Chriſt are the cauſe operating to 
righteouſneſs ; but faith the pipe turning the 
ſtream of operation upon ourſelves, inſtilling 
the living waters, the vivifying principle of 
Rectitude or Holineſs, which may daily grow 
more and more predominant over our appetites 
and averfions, annul the law of our members, 
and bring us gradually under obedience to the 
law of our minds. 

There is till another ſenſe wherein a man 
may be faid ro be ſaved by faith alone before 
attaining the righteouſneſs which is of faith. 
If you knew a perſon labouring under a com- 
plication of diſtempers which muſt prove his 
_ deſtruction, 
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deſtruction, and were perſuaded there was ſome 
one eminent phyſician of (kill fully ſufficient to 
deal with them, but againſt whom the patienc 
had conceived an unaccountable averſion: tho 
upon that account you might pronounce him 
a dead man, yet if afterwards by much labour- 
ing the point you could overcome his preju- 
dices, you would be ready to cry, Now he is 
ſafe, prefuming that he would inſtantly apply, 
and certainly receive benefit from the doctor's 
preſcriprions. In this view we find it fre- 
quently repeated in Scripture, that whoſoever 
believerh in the Son ſhall be ſaved: and Mr 
Locke, in his Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 
makes the belief of Jeſus being the Meſſiah, 
ſufficient to denominate a man a Chriſtian, and 
entitle him to all the benefits of the Goſpel 
covenant. For this is an entrance upon the 
road, and if the entrance be made with fincerity 
and thorough heartineſs, which God only can 
know, although the convert ſhould be ſuddenly 
cut off, there is no doubt of his faring well in 
the next world, as was the caſe of the penitent 
thief. But though the road be certain, the 
of the traveller is not certain, for 
ſome have fallen off from the faith they once 
embraced : but if the faith, being allowed time 
to grow, no crop of righteouſneſs, 
fach as this ſublunary climate is capable of 
ripening, we muſt pronounce it a dead faith, 

having 
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of force at times attending the fame 
S * 


cauſes into their right channel, fo that from 
9 thence- 
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thenceforward they may procecd unerringly to 
accompliſh their deſtined purpoſe, the Redemp- 
tion of Man. We want nothing now from 
the Father, more than the continuance of his 
diſpofing Providence and fapport of the laws 
of univerſal Nature he has eſtabliſhed : for he 
bas given all power to the Son upon whom we 


down all abſtractions, aad to deal altogether in 
plain language which he that runs may read. 
In the imagination of the running reader, it will 
carry the face of ſomething ſolid you can hold 
in your hand, and may be delivered from one 
perſon to another, like a purſe of money, upon 
delivery whereof he may become rich who was 
poor before. 

But whoever will ſtand ſtill a while to con- 
fider attentively what he reads, may diſcern 
that theſe terms bear a reference to the comple- 
tion of the plan of univerſal Nature by the 
coming of Chriſt. Fur Nature is the work of 
God: what ſhe does, is done by him. For 
we fay truly that God giveth us our daily 
bread, although it comes to us by the produc- 
tion of natural cauſes, and diſpoſition of his 
of procuring it. When fortune frowns, it is 


— — — 


15 And as Chriſt was the agent who by the eſſi- 


5; until the Chriſtian Religion, in- 
| by the greateſt of all "interpolicions, | 


-"Y . 
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his hand lying heavy upon us: when things 
fall out to our-wiſh, we tafte of his Mercy and 
Bounty. Now the plan of ſecond cauſes was 
fo drawn as to tend "inevitably to our deftruc- 
tion without any provifion among them for 
ever delivering us therefrom. This condition 
— nature is called lying under a curſe, 
the weight of irreconcileable wrath and 


predetermined in the ſecret counſels or eternal 
—— — the ſecond cauſes 
—— the human Will into a falutary 
courſe, Which would end in a thorough fal- 
vation from all wrerchedneſs, and an inveſtiture 
in the actual poſſeſſion of eternal life. 

| This progreffive tendency of our Nature to- 
wards perfe&ion is termed a ſtate of reconcile- 
ment and favour, and adoption to the privileges 
of children: the change of diſpoſition in our- 
ſelves being repreſented by the figure of a 
change of diſpoſition in the Father from ſeve- 


rity and anger, to mercy and paternal affection. 


cacy of his Religion worked that change, he is 
therefore ſtiled the Mediator, having manage- 
ment of the great tranſaction between God and 
Man, obtaining for us the terms of the new 
Covenant, bringing down peace from on high, 
963 | 


27. Yet 


* 
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27. Yer, becauſe the: perfeftion. of righteguſ- 
neſs, which is the cement of, peace and ſole ob- 
ject of good-will,, gemains unattainable in chi 
mortal life, but we have, ſeep reaſon to con- 
clude there is a Chriſtian. Religion in the next 
world whereby it mult be compleated :- there- 
fore the Mediation of Chriſt did not terminate 
with his death and ſufferings,. but be till, con- 
rr 
God on our behalf, as well 1 


ing of God for freſh bleffimg 
tended to beſtow, but a gradi 


which will bring down thoſe bleſſings ;. they 
having been already made the natural conſe- 
quence and Slicct thereaf in the pre-cſtabliſhed 
Nature of things. 

Then for the word Imputation, it igaplies 
the placing | ſome article to. the accqunt of a. 
particular perſon ; or rather, in common. ſpeech, 
the diſcharge of an article that had been ſet 
don to him. When we would excuſe a man 
for ſome offenſive behaviour, it is cuſtomary to 


lay, you muſt impute it 10 bis ignorance, or 


* 
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be « fort of Citarkiells in volger Tanguape, ro | 
alk of , good deed, this forin of ex- 
been is int in the Chriſtian language : 
for we ate nor to our fins- to-Chrift, 
for that would be lying the blame upon his 
E er 


l "a ſucceſs in the world depends upon 
his Sion, his 


and the merit 
Ke has in bis A: now the of 
« Chriftias is that 'of Wiſdom oc Holineſs of 


ſentiment and as the atily way to the 
attalvinient of c . He may confide in 
' the divine Goodneſs, that be ſhall never want 
a proper fituation, nor : therefore 
his profpe&t of ſacceſs maſt be greater or leſs in 
to his merit. When he comes to 
ſtite the account wich his own heart, he moſt 
de conftious that he has not the merit needful ; 


if he fancies he has, he deceives himſelf, and a 
delufive 


hope is more fatal than defirable: ſo 
chat the ouly ſolid ground of his hopes muſt be 
_ found in the meric or efficacy of his Religion 
gradually to firengthen his Will or the law of 
His mind, and inveſt him wich the merit he 

ire Ap on hu the balance of the 
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1 hints ziven in Scripture of © final 
ſtate the ihrerimedime in diefſedneſs. 


——— os FADING te rife bs any 
fingle inſtance to the perfect chiariaer of Wiſ- 
dom. He baniſhes the Devil from his ſyſtem : 
yet retains the prevalence of 

andrcuſten,/oalled the world and the fleſh ; and 
e, tae other” devitiths+ 


of mind. 
Heu or hear of am Incurnatien, "that is, the 


God inchded within. a boman 
yet be may commpecebend 2 z continued ap- 
ol the Deicy tothe” mental organs of a. v1 


n ef meh am event has Bad to 'make* a 
He 


x lego Refpiorr- prevail in the. world: 
- — ( 


appetice, example, = 
r 


bat we de- 
 lievey or dilbeteve. Reo if bo nl fopwage 
av opinion erroneous, opinion being neither 
Son or bud in nig be wil jadge of ir by its 


: and ſinee as two negatives make 
an affiewacive, fo. one” error muy bring 4 man 


N 


Kn 
Philoſopher to concern ourſelves about what he 
reset or approves : we are to examine the 
Chiiftian doctrines, and penetrate” if we en 
into we tube ſpirit and defign of them. It has 
deen already Tugyefled, that the point driven at 
therein was to bring men 10 a juſt spprebenfion 
of their Maker, and th relation they fiand in to 
him :* and this is coatrmed by many paſſages 
6f 'Scripture. Chriſt has declared that be came 
not to ſeek his om glory, but the glory of him 
that ſent him, that the love of God is one of 
the two hinges whereon all che law and 
the prophets, that w mut ftrive to be perfect 
as our Father which is in heaven is perfect; and 
| has taught us de pray, Our Father which art 
in wean thy kingdom come, thy Will be 
an the gory for ever and ever, al which are 


I 


EY tber i is manerel 4 


1 


ele- 


code We net be ſaſe whbouricoming 
to the Fuer m may be mods ſaſe by ad · 
herence to-the.Son? I need only one citation to 
folve;chis : Nomen can come to the 
Farber bue rhyaghd the Faw? So that Faith in 
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| Religion in that perfection whereto they were 
for 


_ calculated to raiſe it, will obtain a paſſport 
no man: wherefore tho latter ſtill remains the 


30. Bor wht is 0 be vndeeſived by coming 
to the Father? Not a loce-tniotior futely : for 


that were God is omnipreſent, 


ſuperſſuous. 
exiſting ſodſtamially throuzböet dhe whole in- 
finitude of ſpace : he is elbſt to us, within us, 


and round about us; To that we ſhall be never 
the nearer to him for any change of-place. But 
this is a philoſophical idea : the plain man ap- 
him to live a great way off, ſome 


r "Now 
we know our actions are all ſhaped by our Will, 
and the Will is conſtantly derermined by mo- 
tives and deres occurring to the thought : 
wherefore the ſentimente of mind, figured by 
Seeing, muſt be ſentimentꝭ of the 
hearr ab cd of che underflanding.” *in 


ſenſibility, and give a right turn to the affec- 
tions: ſor they muſt bring our ideal cat rer 
opinions to become motives of ation. Wen 
we can diſcern ſomething inviting and defirable 
in the things we know, ſome profit to be 
worked from them, it will raiſe a dependence, 
23 which ant bop 


| Hs 'refleftion: We cannot — — 
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vered in the Goſpel, that til then mankind lay 
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Deity, the paste Dian, effuſions of the 
Holy Spirit, aul fach ren na 

Not that 1 deny it has. in conſequence -pro- 
duced an improvement of ant knawiedge.:. we | 


Chapter an Own , c- 


but put us in a pf i out for one 
r very 


he carcches hold on a ted het irom, where he 
cas fee the hear, we ſhall chide him for being —@ 
« ſoo} and a inadman. $0 ir is the ſenſitive fa- | 


caſe with reſpe& to Plato upon — —— 
— the foal. Whernas the eſtament | 

oracle of God: contamng 3 
wh r — is a ian 


r 
* 


to doube,- therefore - whatever 1s drawn from | 
”_ -—þ OE which give. f | 
„ Let a man take for his 


God hath given him a name above 
. 
that there reſided a Divinity within him, that 
| his words-were the words of God, and his acts 
the acts of God, in the perfe whereof 

This I take to be the fundamental article of | 
Chriſtian Faith: if there are other articles 
Faith, which ercept a man believe faithfully 
without doubt he ſhall _— 


a , r 
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it muſt be becnuſe they were, neceſſ ry to pro- 
tect and eſtabliſh the principal: fr if it were 
poſſible - for any dan fully and. heartily to ac- 
knowledge the authority of the Goſpel and of 
the Church, although through ſome miſappre- 
henfion he ſhould fall deficient with reſpect to 
the other particulars enumerated, 1 humbly ap- 
that Athanafius * would not 


anathematize him. 
3. We are now come 8 


Chriſt ereQted his Church, when he gave Simon 
the a jon of Peter; the ſtone which the 
builders refuſed, but is become the head ſtone 
of the corner: which we find to be the autho- 
ricy of a great nanie ſapereminent above all 
other names, entitling the owner to ſay with 
truth and propriety, I and the Father are one. 
And this leads to the neceſſity of that greateſt 
interpoſition of the deſcent of 
the Son of God upon earth to take upon him 
our human Nature, or Union of the Deity with 
the Soul of a man, as herein before explained. 
For ihe authority of a name cannot be firmly 
eſtabliſhed, ſo as to become the corner ſtone of 
a durable building, unleſs by a real character in 
the perſon aſſuming ic. 
We are bred up from our childhood in a re- 
verence for Jeſus, whom whenever we have 
occaſion to ſpeak of we call Chriſt or our Sa- 
viour, and ſhould eſteem it blaſphemy in any 
one to drop a hint of his being a meer man, 
Var. V. wv ſuch 


' 
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fuch #s Socrites' or Moſes. Bot education 
only tranſmirs | which muſt have de- 
rived originally from ſome other ſoarce. 10 
not deny that the prophecies and miracles upon 
recotũ opened an ample ſource of evidence tuo 
the firſt diſciples : yet they could not have 
gained an unreſerved credit to the words and 
_ example of one in whom any miſapprehenſion 
or miſbehaviour had been obſerved. And for 
 foch of our moderns as are willing to examine 
the principles inſtilled into them, the external 
evidence being unavoidably abated in its force 
by great diftance of time and change of lan- 
guage, they are leſs likely to be ſatisfied with- 
out a character of wildom running uniform 


e 


does imply an exact diſcernment of the know- 


ledge it has, ſo as to diſtinguiſh unerringly 
what lies within its compaſs, and what does 
not: therefore we may truit unreſervedly to the 
words and example of the perfect Wiſeman, 
becauſe he will affert nothing bur what he 
certainly knows to be true ; and exhibit nothing 
as a pattern for imitation,- whereof he does not 
clearly diſcern the expedicnce. 

34. Therefore the Saviour of Mank ind muſt 
poſſeſs the character of perfect Wiſdom, con- 
ſiſting of a full power of endurance and for- 


» 


to blame either in his words or actions, . 
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bearance ; he muſt be a c or by a con- 
queſt greater than that of the World, rhe con- 
queſt of himſelf, a compleat victory over all 
the allurements of fin, and terrors of death, 
Now this character, elſewhere | imaginary, the 


blemiſh, neither was there guile found in his 
mouth; his bittereſt enemies could find nothing 


hough 
they ſought it diligencly and with all their arti- 


queror of the World, particularly of the Ro- 
mans; ſo they made him a rebel againſt Ceſar, 
to the government, one whom no 
1 patiently ſuffer to 
ve. 

Vet this Lamb was to be ſacrificed as a free- 
will offering by his own conſent: he laid down 
his life, nor did any man take it from him; 
and during its continnance he joined temper- 
ance and fortitude to innocence. The forty 
days receſs in the wilderneſs, whether you 
take it as the narration of real facts, or 


tive of imaginations ſuggeſted in his thought, 
Q 2 __ ſhows 


ſhows him void of ambition, ſuperior to the 


to bear down oppoſition : it is carried forcibly 
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wotld with all its glories, and actuated - folely 
by a principle of rectitude, or obedience to the 
Will of Heaven. He was meek and lowly, 
had not where to lay his head; when reviled, 
he anſwered not again; when ſcourged, buf- 
feted and ſpit upon, he endured the pain and 
the ſhame without repining ; be was led like a 
lamb to the ſlaughter, that is, with the quiet- 
neſs not the i of a lamb, for he knew 
it was to be made by a barbarous execution. 


Inſtances perhaps might be produced of 
people going through great ſelf-denials and ſuf- 
ME” Cleats will tacks "mix ſtrong 


nour or ſhame will render them inſenfible of 
wounds, diſtreſſes, and even the terrors of 
death : revenge will work a total indifference to 
what becomes of themſelves, ſo they can 
wreak their reſentment up6n another. But 
theſe are no proofs of a ſtrength in the Will 


by the impulſe of one more powerful paſſion 
overcoming another powerful in a leſs degree; 
like a veſſel driven by the force of a ſtorm 
3 of a rapid river. There- 


fore ſuch * 000 diſplay no features in the 
character of conſummate | Wiſdom, which 
"FIR hi 


w_ As p Py * n . — 
T - n 1 ” : 
* # 
. 
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Err in aodegus white hd en ene: 
reſolution, proceeding ſteddily againſt all ob- 
ſtacles upon one uniform plan, in contempla- 
tion of their reditude, their neceſſary tendency 
to ſome important end, and in compliance 
wich the Will of Heaven which orders all 
Vie Kat Log ; 
35. But ſuch invincible ſtrength of the ſu- 

perior faculties is no where ta be found in mor- 
bf nas; for God in his ficſt formation of human 
ture, was pleaſed to give it an imdecillity 
with which it could never gain an abſolute de- 
minion over appetite, av and paſſion : it 
could only be raiſed thereto by an interpolition 
of his almighty power joined in union with the 
manhood. Yer he had ſo ordered the courſe 
of ſecond cauſes and conſtitution of haman 
Nature, as that the 'univn was necdfol ro be 
made only with one man: for the benefits 
worked thereby would redound to the whole 
human race, whoſe Nature in its original con- 
ſtitution had been formed capable of being per- 

fected by inftruftion, a ſympathy, and 
habit of right action. 

God is not profuſe of his Omnipotence : he 
employs it rarely, upon thoſe occaſions | 
wherein he had rendered ir | 
deficiencies in his plan of Nature, fort 
to admit theſe interpofitiorts of his on hand, 


which he had predetermined from everlaſting. | 
or” yer des he perform his e 


2 ots 


— 


> * 
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* 


cCauſed it to fail of its proper effect. So that 


 ſhovld be continued to the laſt, that he might 
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works wholly by his own power, bur with the 
concurrence of cauſes, turning and keep- 
ing them in the courſe wherein they will natu- 
rally bring forth the deſtined event. nl. 

Had this not been his method of proceeding, 
a mediation and interceſſion. had. been ſuper- 
fluous: for he mi 
from weakneſs to ftrength b 7 ap pedo oper 
ration upon us all. ' Neiher would there 
been need of an abiding union even with t 
one Man : it cannot be doubted that God, by a 
ſingle exertion of his Omnipotence, the fame 
where with he created all ſubſtance, could have 
remaulded him into a perfect creature, ſingular 


in its kind, as fancied by the Arians. But be was 
pleaſed to employ the natural force of habit for 
working the alteration, and uſed his own hand 
only to preſerve that habit from a diſcontinuance 
by any. fingle act of. fin, which might have 


Chap. a i. 


without irreverence to our Saviour we may prey 


from his human ſoul juſt before entering upon 
the laſt trial, he would not haye had ftrength to 
go through it, nor copld have verified by his ac- 
fions what he had expreſſed in words, Never- 
theleſs not my Will. be done, but thine, O Fa- 
ther: | Therefore it was neceſſary the union 


be able to perfect and ſupport the character of 
Wildom or Righteouſneſs, needful for giving 
| an 


have changed our Nature 


ſame, that if the Deity had been withdrawn = 


4 
; 
: 
g 


n 


whole ſpecies. 
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efficacy to the Religion 
which was by flow degrees to intro- 
OR — the like character in the 


*® ® 


36. Here we, may recall to mind what has 
been obſerved in this chapter before, that the 
reformation propoſed, at leaſt in this world, 
was that of the ſpecies ip general, not of every 
individual member ; there running ſuch a con- 
nection of intereſts and, mutual intercourſe 
among them, that an amendment worked in 
ſome, wand one time or other ſpread among 


the reſt; this life being a preparation for the 
next, and cach man fitted therein for the ſtation 


he will have to, occupy, and the functions be 
will be wanted to perform in the community 
whereto he is going. Wherefore it may be 
neceſſary, that many ſhould die good Chtif- 
tians, though it be not neceſſary that all ſhould 
partake here of the righteouſneſs which is by 
Faith. 
"How nas bt be the ele, 
the choſen veſſels, learn not to concęit chem- 
ſelves peculiar , favourites upon that account ; 


for their, extraordinary gifts are beſtgwed for 
the public good, not for their own fakes; they 


ate but veſſels employed to hold the li 

ters, which are to mas 3 5 
whole ſociety ; the arteries for circulating the 
blood throughout all the members in the hody 
of Chrift. Let them not, like the ſons of Ze- 
| _ | bedee, 
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bedee, aſpire ts « high rank _— bot 
their glory in being made inftrumetits of 
ſſedneſs kept in ſtore for the Human race: 
It 3s natural to wiſh themſelves happy, but let 
them likewiſe wiſh bncerely, that, "if pofhble, 
every  teJlow creature might be as happy” as 
themſelves. 
Hence likewiſe let the Raticoalif Wer which | 
way to look for the frexm of bentfhts flowing | 
from the Goſpel. 5 hy addreſſes the ſtu- | 
dious, the man grown, the few: Religion 
the thoughtlefs, the chala, and the many. One 
holds up light to direct the courſes of thought: 
the other inſpires a vigour of warrtith to make 
men I 21 One applies to the head, which 
* 222 power ; the other to the bert, 


A n The prerogative of 


perpetually ov 
abc of pres ar nnd elites 
«A 1 dur conſtitutn is 
ol ke wants amendment. You can never 
expect to govern ſteddily without an 
intereſt among the populace ; and it is well 
know what influence a great name has upon 
them ; for they readily diſtioguiſh' one name 
from another, but they cannot diſtinguiſh mea- 
ſures, ro ſee which are” beneficial, which per- 
nicious, and which wholly unavailing, ood 
only in ſpeculation. : 
| It is common ſhrewd obſervation, that if 
men would follow their o reaſon, they need 
; nes 


— the Fe: %. ay 8 — 
ihem in doing. But the Rationaliſt can di 
| his ideas properly and kerp: his ſentiments pure, 
| por finds any. help in, rgeglicive. Be is fo: yer 
his v, Hl lion N. there are very 


* 


— — K«%) I 23 


the benefit be bas Mresdy received. -- Can the 
be ſute of 'baving made che ſume progreſs, had 


he” been bred up *athongft heathens and peo- 


of no Regio? Perhaps he might have 
5 onting after butterflies, or 


— time in h 
into” every piiddle for a Polypus. The 


*for fututiry and great importance of 
emp oo ee were the 
bafis and firſt direction of his induſtry, were 
— 4 — 
them throogh the eſtabliſhed channels. 

Ne Wie unnkely, that even the abſurdities and 
cohttuchctious be was taught to eſteem ſacred in 
the nutſefy, may have put him upon that care- 
fol eximibation to which he owes alf his pre- 
ſent ſcience. EET; urch itte; 
S0 thar the kit dr faves in- 
rereſt in the general turn of thought prevailing 
ad us: therefore as ſbon as he all pleaſe 
to'cqtpoſe a form of rudiments - better ſvited 
to the capacities of children ard the vulgar, 
thin thoſe now current; and ſatisfy me of irs 
excellence, I will conſent to prefer it; provided 
abet tilt ten. —— — 
37. . 
0 —— produced 
in one man by union with the Deity, works to 
the amendment of the human race; and the 
gen of them has appeared to be, that of au- 
thotiry and name, But name and authority 
will 


| per arr that they 


| twenty'y rears after the cruci 


V *% -* Shrine 
-. 
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will dot > without ſomething firther, where- 
to they dect, ſome ere. doctrines "and 
practices they | tend 0 introduce: and ſuch we 
receive, tranſmit ted fo us in, the ſacred writings. 
Which writings carry a derivative tread wh 

the, main connecting y 
3 the fountain : in anos our New-river-head, fo 
ed, ee b he head from whence all 
the pi © pipes are laid to ſupply our N 
but a relervoir of Waters derived fr om 14 2 


is 
ſpriags. For Jeſus left nothing upon rec 


himſelf, but inftrufted' his 


apoſtles, and mac 
them ſo fully acquainted wi 


ih the Spirit of his 
could not ful of diſtin- 
gui ſhing what. was conformable thereto, from 
what was not; neither could they miſtake 'in 
the x grounds there were for the fas they re- 
lied, or d related ; and it is the perſua- 
fion of this ſpirit conftantly poſſeſſing them, 
chit tu, them the character of inſpired wri- 

Therefore it is nat material whether the 
ft Goh? vs peed! ciht, or eight and 
jon, nor whether 
we have the. rigen inal or only a tranſlation : for 
the whale Canonical e in its preſent 
form, having been extant. and current thtough- | 
out the Church. in the times of the Apoſtles, 
they muſt have correct ' all. errors 'and miſre- 
preſentations, if there had been any; " where- 
fore it derives the full authority of its origin, 
and is received as the word of God. 


This 


= —_— — —ü— —— 
— — —— — — — > * 
— 
. 
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th 
— 


into it, and pot them upon 
their facultics. Theeefore th the Goſpel makes a 


M$ zeal, which uy, introduce them into per- 


enquiries into the nature of things, from whence 


will appear what tenor of conduEt is moſt con- 


FE Terms, and 3 ; 3 


dla when men are once convinced what mea- 
fures are moſt their reaſon will 
urpe them to purſoe them. But it is well 
de reaſon and judgiat aid prodence, 
however well informed, ate feeble powers. 
Befides that application to the reaſon can only 
be made in perſons who have sttained a com- 
petent ſhare of it by exerciſe, and experience : 
but bow will you deal with thoſe, who have no 


reaſon ? Some principles are neceſſary to be in- 


flilled into the vulgar, and children, before 


the exertion of 


different diftribution | 'of Duty into the ;three 


theological virives, of Faith, Hope, and Cha- 


rity; and impreſſes, an idea of obligation and 


ſons 


1 
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ſons who. were not capable. of diſcerning the 
of them. f 
1 have already given the beſt cxplnation I 
can of thoſe virtues in the three chapters bear- 
ing their. titles, and need only add here, that 
Faith, the foundation of the other two, re- 
ceives its ſtrength among the generality from 
the authority of the Scriptures. Wherefore 
it is a wiſe proviſion of the civil government to 
protect them againſt attacks, nor is it an in- 
fringement of our natural liberty ; for genuine 
liberty can never conſiſt in any thing which 
tends to the diſorder, and hurt of the commu- 


CES for they operate only. 
therefore cannot improve the 
ED tt hi EET 
that unconcernedneſs for the future, and in- 
rr 
the great difordex, of human nature. 

38. Religion, being calculated for the lower 
part of our human compoſition, to introduce a 
law of the mind into ſuch as had none of 
their own, to diſcipline Imagination that it may 
fall into proper trains, therefore proceeds by 
methods beft adapted to work upon that fa- 
culty, that is, by aſſertion, injundtion, form, 
and inſtitution, rather than diſſertation or argu- 
tac. 80 that it is an idle queſtion of thoſe 


who 


rections of the rational, that fo there may be 


the obſervation of Sunda 
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who aſk, What ſhall I learn by going to Church? 
for the principal uſe of going is not ſo much 


to learn, as to impreſs a thorqugh perſuaſſon 


of what they had learned before, to ſtir up an 
rere 
their underſtanding at home; to bring their 
ſpontancous judgments and common a 
fions to run in conformity with their deliberate, 
and diſcipline their executive powers, the ap- 
petites, and habits, to follow ſteadily the di- 


no wavering in their ſentiments or conduct, no 
alternate ſeaſons of diſcretion and thoughtleſs- 

But as 1 have obſerved above, that the 
Scriptures carry a derivative authority, ſo that 
of the forms and inſtitutions praftiſed among 
us comes by a more remote derivation. I do 
not remember many of them enjoined ex preſs- 
ly in the Goſpel: there are two Sacraments, 
and one very ſhort form of prayer; but the 
particular manner uſed in performing them, and 


ys, which ſeems to 
come next in facredneſs, were no articles in 
the Code. In theſe things we copy the uſages 


an inftitution given by him; except in 
where it is viſible they modelled their 


— 
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viour with, n regard to the time, and country 
they lived. For ſome of their cuſ- 
the love. feaſts, the community of 
T. Nel 
> abſtinence from W been 


ae Þ 

take upon the authority of the particular 
Church . whereof Providence has caſt his lot to 
be = member, by cauſing him to be born and 
bred in ir, or by ſome natural means working 
his converſion into it: and the intelligent too 
owes a deference to the ſame authority for 
order and expedience ſake, as knowing that au- 
thority is the main ſpring employed in the 
Chriſtian diſpenſation for the amendment of 
human Nature. 

Nevertheleſs theſe regulations, being the pro- 
duct of man's judgment muſt be liable, and 
are known in fact to differ much from one 
another: yet this need not break the unity of 
the Church, nor abate our Chriſtian charity for 
all the ſeveral branches of it whereon we do 


not grow ourſelves, as the hand. varying in 
ſhape from the feet, and the knee lying remote 
from the forchead, does not deſtroy the unity 
of the human body, for the whole compoſition 


— * » 
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. e e 
called an Indivi ole actusted in all 


be the fulfilling of the Law, that is, all the 
Laws, of Moſes, of Nature, and of the Goſpel. 
The love of God, as I have endeavoured to 
ſhew in the Chapter on Charity, is not a love of 
affection, or defire of procuring profit or plea- 


ſure to its object, for that we are incapable of 


ever 
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ever effefting but a filial love of dependance 
and reſting our expectations upon his Provi- 
dence, his Wiſdom, his Mercy, and Good- 
neſs: and this may well be ſtiled Hope. 

The glowing Hope of the Apoſtles and pri- 
mitive Chriſtians, which made them long for 
their aifſolution that they might be wich Chriſt, 
was neceſſary to ſupport them under the cruel 
diſtreſſes and periecutions whereto they were 
perpetually liable: but to us whom God has 
bleſſed with a more peaceable ſituation, ſuch 
an eagerneſs might be miſchievous; as it might 
beget an impatience which would draw us off 
from all proper attention to the duties of our 
ſtation. The love of life is implanted in us 
for our preſervaiion, it is unnatural to loath 
it, and thoſe who would prefs ſuch a diſpoſi- 
tion of mind as a duty upon their followers, 
only teach them to dillemble with themſelves ; 
or if the protelliun be real, it mult have be- 
come fo by their being driven into ſuch au- 
ſteritics and labouts of devotion, fuch a taſleleſſ- 
neſs of all innocent enjoyments, ſuch a con- 
tempt and averton for their fellow creatures 
in the world around them, as has made their 
lives a burden to them. 

Yer we all know, that our lives will not 
laſt always, and it is no ſmall benefit to have 
a comfortable proſpect beyond. Our Religion 


has taught us that this life is preparatory to 
the next, that all evils befalling in ic, other- 
Vor. V. R wi 


a8 
will terminate in our greater good, and that 
God has -gracioully furniſhed us with means 
of making it the preparation for a happy ſtare. 
Here then is a fit object for calm and ſooth- 
ing hope to faſten upon, which may become 
one of the main ſprings to actuate our mo- 


tions: we may rejoice in the lawful pleaſures 
afforded us as being an eatreſt of that Bounty 


from whence we expect greater joys, we may 


feel a ſenſible ſatisfaction in every right per- 
formance of our religious duties, and even of 
our little offices in common life, which ad- 
vance us coritinually onward in the way we 

And when we confider, there is one com- 
mon Father of all, who is no reſpecter of 
perſons, but good and gracious and equal to 
all; who has connected the intereſt of bis chil- 
dren fo that the whole body of Chriſt muſt be 
perfected before any individual memb.r can 
become compleatly happy ; our Hope will 
grow into univerſal Charity. If we fancy our- 
ſelves poſſeſſed of any extraordinary talents or 
gifts, we ſhall regard them as depoſits entruſted 
in our hands to be improved for the benefit of 


the community, from whoſe advantage alone 
we can expect to reap any ourſelves: fo that 


in labouring the Salvation of others, we la- 
bour for our own, and every little good or 
Pleaſure done to our neighbour will in conſe. 


» - , 
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- with all men, not only with the houſhold of 
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; quence redound to the doer, Such appre- 
henſions mult keep us in perfect charity 


Faith, but all others too, without 
even of aliens, worldly-minded, ſenſual, fan- 
derers, enemies and perſecutors. 
Without a competent mixture of theſe vir- 


tucs, Faich is an unvailing form, a meer dead 


carcaſe, like the duſt of the ground when 
God firſt formed it into a human body : but 
they are the breath of life, which, being 
breathed thereinto, make it become a living 
ſoul, and manifeſt its vigour by continual 
efforts to pulh forth more fruit of good works 
than theſe "Cablupary climes can ripen. 

40. Nevertheleſs Faith, being the foundation 


 whereon to build unto edification, demands 


the firſt cares of the builder to work it ſtrong. 
If there were a; folid bottom of rational con- 
viction this would be the beſt ground to lay the 


foundation upon: but this not being to be had 


among the generality, ic muſt reſt upon the 
authority of churches, and creeds, and canons 
and cultoms ; like the houſes of Amſterdam, 
which are reported to ſtand upon piles driven 
deep into the quagmire. And perhaps the 
moſt intelligent may. not produce ſo firm | A 


ſoil unyielding to 13 as to render the 


giviog | it a 
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But the corner ſtone is not the whole of a 


foundation : though Faith in Chriſt be the 
corner ſtone, he has enjoined us farther in 


John xiv. to keep his ſayings as the diſtinguiſh- 
ing mark of a diſciple or one that loveth him. 
So then barely believing that Jeſus is Chriſt, the 
Redeemer, or even believing his ſayings to be 
true, will not ſuffice without keeping them in 
mind, and heartily embracing all the articles of 
faich contained in them, which go p compleat 
the foundation. It is for infixing this founda- 
tion firmly in all its parts that our divine ſer- 
vices,” aſſemblies, forms and places of worſhip, 
ceremonies, and other religious inſtitutions have 
been provided, and times appointed for the re- 
petition of them. For Faith is a ſpecies of 
perſuaſion, and we know perfuafions are 
ſtregthened by forms and cuſtoms, concur- 
rence of numbers, external appearances, and 
frequently repeating the ſame thing to the ear, 
Wherefore it is a wrong notion of fone peo- 
ple, that the reſort to places of devetion is 
only to learn, and if they do not like the 
preacher they might as well ſtay away: it 
they ſhould learn ſomething there, as it is to be 
hoped they often may, ſo much the better ; 
but the practical benefit is done by helping 


them to keep the fayings they had learned 
aforetime. Then for the buſineſs of learning, 
I believe many have found experience of great- 
er profit from texts aptly interwoven into a 

| Ie 
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diſcourſe, then they could have made by read- 
ing over a Chapter in their Bible: for there, 
as in all other collections of proverbs, apoph- 
thegms and dark ſayings, the matters lie ſo 
thick, that they crowd into confuſion in the 
thoughts, entangling perpetually with one ano- 
ther, unleſs drawn out into ſeparate threads 
which the eye can run eaſily along until it 
reaches one particular point. 

From this view of the facred offices may be 
drawn two corollaries. One, that they carry 
no intrinfic value nor ſanctity in themſelves, 
bat are valuable only for the preſervation and 
encreaſe of faith they tend to produce; neither 
is a man the more religious or acceptable in 
the fight of God merely for his aſſiduities or 
fervors in them, but for the proficiency he 
makes by their aid, in ſtrengthening his faith, 
and compleating it by addition of the two 
other virtues. The other concluſion is, that 
their rectitude and propriety may be tried 
by oblcrvarion of the effects they work upon 


the praQtifers If Chanting and Organs are 
found to infuſe a notion into the populace 


that God almighty is delighted or put into 
better humour with muſic, they ought cer- 
tainly to be torn from our fervices, as a rag 
of Popery : but if no ſuch fancy is entertained 
by thoſe who uſe them, who do it only be- 
cauſe finding their minds lifted to a greater 
heartineſs in their devotions when accompa- 
R 3 nied 
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- he looks into the ſecret receſſes of the heart 
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> ny? = fore on her neg 
to anfwer the 
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upon the heart? It is as much ſuperſtition to 
imagine that God will not receive our thankſ- 
giviogs when offered in an harmonious ſound 
as that he will not teceive them without. For 


and tries the reins, nor is moved this way or 


that by any undulations of air, whether finely | 


oc coarſely modulated. But it is too com- 
mon for people to judge of others by them- 
ſelves : if they have been enured from their 


childhood to dull forms of devotion and rude 


ſcreamings, they think every thing ſhocking 
which is ſhocking 'to their ears, nor confider- 
ing that they bring*with them that caſt of 
mind, which vitiates the performance. Like 
perſons who, having contraſted a naſuea for 
rhe diſhes of foreign countries by being long 
accuſtomed to others of a contrary favour, will 
pronounce a meat unwholeſome, becauſe it 
ſets their ſtomachs a kecking. 

However fince the fame cauſes operate dif- 
ferently. upon different ſubjects, and taſtes are 
known to alter, therefore forms and ceremonies 
mult be altered too, to accommodate them to 
the changes prevailing among a people, for 
preſerving their efficacy to anſwer the purpoſe 
intended by them. We may learn from hiſ- 
tory, there were ſome which have been actual- 


ly 
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ſtructions to our Faith, then means of confirm- 


per among us, and more likely to prove ob- 


ing it 

Vet are ſuch changes to be made ſparingly 
and cautiouſly, as being always attend wich 
ſome inconvenience or hazard: for we muſt 
remember, that forms derive their weight from 
their authority, which is mightily ſtrengthened 
by long uſage. Although no human inſtitutions 
are like the laws of the Medes and Perſians, 
which cannot be broken, there requires great 
judgment and diſcretion to ſee when the 
miſchiefs of adhering to them are greater, 
than the inconveniencies of breaking through 
them, and great management to gain a new 
cuſ.om equal credit with the old ones. When 
needful, it had better be introduced gently 
and gradually; for all ſudden revolutions, 
whether in, Church or State, leave a party 


ſubſiſting ta ſtruggh for the reſtoration of what 


has been aboliſhed. 
41. The Goſpel, we have ſeen, > 


| altogether by way of authcrity and injunction, 


not of reaſon; by drawing the affections into 
a holy turn, not by directing the underſtand- 
ing how to ſtrike out new diſcoveries in icience. 
From whence ſome have unwarily concluded, 
R 4 that 
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that it and human reaſon are mortal enemies, 
ſo that every free exerciſe of the latter is a 
departure from the Faith, the mark of a 
dangerous character not to be conſorted with 
it is true, the loudeſt pretenders to reaſon, who 
take her name in vain, are dangerous perſons, 
for they deal wholly in cavil, objection, and 
unſettling the minds of men; but genuine Rea- 
ſon teaches her votaries to build up rather than 
pull down, to gather lights for the diſperſion 
of darkneſs and confuſion, to aim at fome im- 
provement of the mind, nor ever to overthrow 
unleſs when ſome obſtacle ſtands directly in 
the way of her ſalutary plans. Wherefore it 
does not follow, — becauſe Religion and 
Reaſon do not always uſe each others aſſiſtance, 
(for 1 hope to ſhow they frequently do,) they 
muſt act in oppoſition: for they have their 
diſtinct provinces, make application to differ- 
ent perſons, and aim at different purpoſes not 
inconſiſtent with one another. 

The Goſpel was preached to the poor or the 
populace, calculated upon their level; it pur- 
ſues ſolely and ſteadily one point, the advance- 
ment of Faith, underſtood in the moſt com- 
prehenſive ſenſe, as including the two aflociate 
virtues ; it meddles not with the three branches 
of Philoſopby, Nature, Logic and Ethies, any 
farther than while relative to its own defign ; 
nor interferes in matters of ſpeculation either 
to recommend or condemn them, bur leaves all 

theſe 
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theſe things to thoſe natural lights, which God- 
and Providence have diſtributed among mankind. 
There is a remarkable inſtance of this in the 
caſe of the man born blind, who was mira- 
culouſly brought to his fight. The Commen- 
tators agree, that the doctrine of pre-exiſtence 
prevailed much among the Jews, eſpecially 
the Phariſees, and that the queſtion, Was this 
man born blind for his own fin or. the fin of 
his parents? was put in order to draw a deci- 
ſion from Jeſus upon that point. Now we 
cannot ſuppoſe otherwiſe than that he, who 
came to baniſh all unrighteouſneſs from the 
thoughts of men, would have declared expreſs- 
ly againft that fide of the queſtion which had 
been ſinful. Therefore from his evading a 
direct anſwer we muſt undoubtedly conclude, 
that either opinion was a harmleſs but unpro- 
fitable opinion, having no immediate connec- 
tion with the purpoſe of his miffion ; and that a 
man is not a whit the better Chriſtian for be- 
lieving or diſbelieving a pte · exiſtent ſtate, but 
is left at ſull Iiberty to judge of it according as 
his own reaſon ſhall direct him. 
The ſame may be ſaid of other ſpeculations, 
whereon the Scriptures are really ſilent and ac- 
knowledged ſo to be by men of the ſoundeſt 
judgment, although they ſeem to overthrow 
them by ſpeaking in conformity with the lan- 
guage and ideas of the vulgar. The rotundity 
of the Earth, its diurnal and annual rotation, 
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mne · Copennican ſyſtem, the . gravitation of all 
bodies even air and flame, ſtill maintain their 
ground among the orthodox and religious, not- 
wiehſtanding-texts have been cited in times of 
fouperſtition and blind-zeal, to prove them im- 
pious and heretical. 
And there are other ſpeculations ſuppoſed to 
be proved from Scripture with as little ground 
as the former were ſuppoſed-to be overthrown : 
ſuch as the identity of the body in ſubſtance 
ſhape and fize at the Reſurrection, the winged 
bodies of Angels, the ſubterrancous place of 
hell, the -reftoration of ' Paradiſe, the thouſand | 
"Theſe things while entertained as ſpecu- 
ktjons, are innocent and may be uſeful, but 
ought by no means to be contended for as arti- 
cles of Faith ; nor is any thing to be received 
upon the authority of the Goſpel, unleſs what 
is neceſſary to ſecure the purity of our ſentiments 
and manners, the fole deſign for which it was 
promulgated. Whatever elſe we find there, is 
to be eſteemed figurative or hypothetical, par- 
tially uſeful, adapted io ſome caſts of imagina- 
tion for helping their progreſs towards more 
important points. Thus the ſpeculations laſt 
mentioned may bring many perfons more readily 
to conceive the ſurvival of their own perſons 
after death, the exiſtence of other creatures be- 
ſides and ſuperior to the human, the diſmal con- 
ſequence of wickedneſs, the reſtoration of 
mankind 
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mankind to the happineſs from whenee they ere 
fallen, and that there are pradations of glory, or 
tore ſtages of Being than one, to ſucceed after 
the preſent ; whereas to other perſons perhaps 
they might prove miſſeadings, ſtumbling-blocks, 
and ſources of endleſs diſpate. Wherefore 
Figure, Parable and Hypotheſis, whether of 
facred writ or human invention, merit our at- 
tention ſo far only as found 'profitable' for edifi- 
cation, while they ſerve as ſeaſſolds in | 
the building of ' righteouſneſs in opinion ant 
conduct. 1 have already deſired my hypotheſes 
in the ſecond Volume might be treared in 
manner. If any man finds them open his im- 
gination to a clearer conception of things in- 
ble, enlarge his idea of ' the divine Glory, 
ſtrengthen his hope, and Muſtrate the influence 
of his preſent conduct in thought, werd und 
deed, upon his future intereſts, they can do 
him no hurt: but if be fees them tending to 
produce contrary effects, let him pronounce 
them ſtrange, odd and whimfical; he may 
eaſily overthrow them at a ſtroke with. thoſe 
two invincible arguments, a laugh and an ex- 
42. Such being the caſe with all ſyſtems 
both facred and profane, which contain' mat- 
ters of univerſal importance, that they mingle 
ſpeculations therewith of leſs general uſe, fer- 
viceable only for gaining a reader reception of 
the former, it requires judgment and conſidera- 
I con 
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tion to diſtinguiſh the one from the other. 
Whence it appears that Religion and Reaſon 
are ſo from being belligerent powers, acting in 
continual oppoſition, that they join in alliance, 
and give mutual aſſiſtance to each other. For 
the characteriſtic of a truth to be depended upon 
is its agreeableneſs to both: fo that both unite in 
ſecuteing us againſt dangerous errors. When 
the workings of imagination have led us into 
ſome concluſion inconſiſtent with the main de- 
fign of the Goſpel, we may be ſure there has 
been ſome fallacy in the courſe of our reaſon- 
ings, which it behoves us to reviſe until we can 
diſcover wherein they have been faulty: and 


when the Scriptures ſeem to teach a doctrine 


contrary to reaſon, we have certainly miſinter- 
preted them, and ought to ſeek out for a more 
rational conſtruction. 

Many paſſages, not figurative nor hy perbo- 
Heal, cannot be underſtood without careful ex- 
erciſe of our ſagacity and judgment. What will 
you make of the text, Bleſſed are the poor in 
ſpirit, for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven? I 
know not what the expretiion might ſignify 
among the Jews, but with us poorneſs is the 
fame as lowneſs of ſpirits, which lies liable to 
melancholy and deſpondency, and is the ſoil 
leaſt productive of Hope, one of the three 
Chriſtian virtues, principally conductive to 
heaven, as anticipating the joys of it. Or if 
you underſtand it poor in the graces of the 
| Holy 
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Holy Ghoſt, ſurely this can never be deemed a 


qualification for the bleſſedneſs annexed : there- 
fore you muſt hold up the light of reafon, and 


 confider the nature of man and the nature of 


things, before you can diſcern the true ſenſe of 
the expreſſion. 

Nor is the want of reaſon's aid always acci- 
dental, occafioned by change of language and 
cuſtoms : the Scriptures often vary their own 
language, and involve matters of different kinds 
together in the ſame diſcourſe. If ye be riſen 
with Chriſt, ſeek thoſe things which are above. 
The Reſurrection of Chriſt was a litteral one: 
that of the Corinthians, who were ſtill alive, 
could only be metaphorical: But by ceaſing to 
be Jews or Gentiles they had died to fin and 
ſuperſtition ; by becoming Chriſtians they were 
riſen to a lite of holinefs, to a new ſet of hopes 
and defires, different from thoſe which had 
given life to their actions before; and they 
were riſen with Chriſt, becauſe the belief of 
his Reſurrection had been the means to work 


their converſion. 


The twenty-fourth Chapter of Saint Mat- 
thew, together with thoſe of fimilar purport 
in the other Evangeliſts, are acknowledged to 
treat promiſcuouſly of the deſtruction of Jeru- 
ſalem, and end of the world: ſo that it is not 
eaſy to ſee to which of thoſe great events every 
particular paſſage relates, nor poſſible to aſcer- 
4ain, without conſidering the nature of the 

things 
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things ſpoken of. That expreſſion of the ſtars 
falling from heaven will be differently under- 
ſtood according to our aſtronomical theory of 
their being only meteors hanging ip the air, or 
vaſt bodies, much greater than this Earth, ſta- 
tioned at an immenſe diſtance. And that of the 
Son of Man coming in the clouds and gathering 
his elect from the four quarters of the earth, 
will receive various interpretations according to 
the degree of groſsneſs or refinement in our 
ideas. Beſides that, perhaps this paſſage may 
not relate to the day of judgment at all, becauſe 
the is in the next Chapter and other 
places extended to all nations, including the 
reprobate as well as the ele. 

The Jewiſh and Chriſtian diſpenſations are 
diſtinguiſhed by the age or world that now is, 
and that which is to come, by earth and hea- 
: fo that the firſt act of faith in the Meſ- 
ſiah gives immediate entrance into the kingdom 
of heaven. Salvation denotes ſometimes ad- 
mittance into the Church, as by Baptiſm; 
ſometimes being upon the right road by faith ; 
ſomerimes the habitual poſſeſſion of that riglite- 
ouſneſs which is by faich; and ſometimes a 


future ſtate of happineſs. Son of God is an 


appellation often given to men: We know not 
who thoſe Sons of God in the Old Teſtament 
were, who went in unto the daughters of men 
and begat giants; but in the New Teſtament 
the faithful are promiſed to be made the Sons 
of 
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of God. Saint Luke proves Jeſus to be fo by 
deducing his genealogy from Adam, which 
was the Son of God. It is ſometimes ſynony- 
mous with the Meſſiah, appropriated to Jeſus 
on account of his conception by ' the Holy 
Ghoſt, or of his union with the Deity; and 
ſometimes applied to God himſelf, when actiag 
in his ſecond perſon. Spirit has a multitude of 
fignifications: it is the perceptive ſubſtance 
within a man; it is the rational and cogitative 
faculties, it is a vigour of holineſs actuating the 
motions ; it is the true ſenſe and defign of a figure 
or inſtitution, in contradiſtinction to the dead 
letter or carnal ordinance; It is the wind; for 
the text tranſlated, Who maketh his Angels 
Spirits, might as well be rendered, Who mak- 
eth the winds his angels or meſſengers; and 
many learned men hold that the Angel, who 
deſtroyed the hoſt of Senacherib, was a fuffo- 
cating wind which God ſometimes ſends to 
make great havoc in hot countries; it is the 
grace of God ſhed upon our hearts enabling us 
to do good works, or not unfrequently, the 
Holy Ghoſt operating to infuſe that grace. 

There are many other Scripture terms, as 
well as thoſe of common language, which 
change their ſignification according to the ſta- 
tions they occupy : therefore it is a fallacious 
way of arguing to firing a number of texts of 
fimilar found, for it is likely they may contain 


con- 
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conftant uſe will direct us how to underſtand 
our words in ordinary difcourſe : but the con- 
ſtant uſage of perſons among whom we con 
verſe, will often miflead and perplex us with 
reſpe& to the language of holy writ; all che va- 
riations there cannot be diſcerned, nor re ſpec- 
tively aſſigned to their proper places withcur 
diligent exerciſe of our judgment. 

Texts, you ſay, eught to be explained by one 
another: this I grant the beſt method v here. it 
can be had; yet even here the rational facul- 
ties and rules of argumentation, practiſed 
among mankind, are helpful, if not neceſſary, 
to make the explanation rightly. But when 
there is a fluctuation of language, or the ſame 
figure purſued throughout in many paflages, 
how ſhall you come at the true ſenſe, or the 
thing fignified, without the confideration of 
human Nature, and thoſe conceptions of right 
and wrong, and of the Supreme Being. uw hich 
moſt men agree in? or if you can find a ra- 
tional conſtruction, why ſhould it not be 
eſteemed the true one? 

I have endeavoured in the foregoing Sections 
to give a ſpecimen of what human reaſon may 
do in alliance with the Goſpel: with what ſuc- 
ceſs muſt be left to others to judge, but I hope 
wich no miſchievous conſequence. It has 
been my aim to ſhow, that ſeveral terms of 
ſacred uſe are figurative, and what they are 
— of, in order to draw the believer from 
| traveling 
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travelling in a kind of Fairy land, where all 
is unnatural, myſterious and confuſed; and to 
reſcue our . Holy Religion from that appearance 
of inconſiſtency, darkneſs and contrariety to 
reaſon, which has made it a ſtumbling- block 
to the conſiderate, and a laughing ſtock to the 
ſcoffer. 

43. Nor does our Religion only admit the 
alliance of human Reaſon to protect and de- 
fend it againſt the encroachments of ſuperſti- 
tion and abſurdity, but appears purpoſely cal- 
culated to exerciſe and excite it. The Law 
was a compilation of forms and ceremonies to 
be obſerved reſpectively in their appointed man- 
ners and times: fo the Iſraelite had nothing 
more to do than open his Peutateuch, and he 
might ſee there, what was his duty upon every 
particular occaſion ; nothing being left to his 
diſcretion, there was no call for his judgment to 
beſtir irſelf at all. But the parabolical and 
enigmatic ſtile of the Goſpel will not ſuffer our 
judgment to lie idle a moment: it rouſes us by, 
tertors and the proſpect of a glorious reward, 
to a deſire of perſevering in the right way; but 
when we turn over the pages for the ſteps to 
be taken, we are often preſented with a dead 
letter ; the ſpirit muſt be ferched forth by ap- 
plication, and induſtry, and mature digeſtion. 


| To the running reader ſome precepts are im- 


poſſible, Be ye peife&t as your Father in hea- 
ven, is perfect; ſome * Turn the 
Vol. V. a right 
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right cheek to him that has ſmitten you on the 
lefe; others contradifiory, Take no thought 
for the morrow, Lay op treaſures for yourſelves 
in heaven ; others i Sell all thou 
haſt and give to the poor; for if all were to 
fell there could be no buyers. 
Such difficulties will occur in all treatiſes on 
morality. and religioti, and I believe in none 
more than in the Goſpel ; nor perhaps is there 
any from which a ſuperficial reader is leſs like- 
ly to learn, or, which is worſe, more likely to 
learn whar is not true. It abounds in riddles as 
I have obſerved before; and a riddle is not de- 
ſigned to ſuperſede, but to whet our fagacity 
and urge us to an exertion of our natural fa- 
culties. The ſolution whereof, when attempt 
ed by comparing text with tert, requires the 
painful exerciſe of our underſtanding, and that 
ſobriery of judgment wherein the perfection of 
our reaſoning faculty conſiſts. But this method 
ot proceeding by compariſon will not always 
anſwer the purpoſe : every body knows what 
various and diſcordant ſyſtems have been 
ſtricken out among Chriſtians, they all claim 
to ſtand upon the authority of Scripture, 
WD and you 
are exhorted to compare them with one an- 
other. How then can you better determine 
among them, than by collation with that other 
word of God, which is written in his works, 
th —_— Ts 
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the texts which appears the moſt rational, and 
conſiſtent throughout with your experience of 
homan — — Nature? Nor. need you 
want autharity for ſuch procedure, derived from 
John vii. 17 for if you werr fincerely willing 
before to do the Will of God upon the beſt in- 
formation to be gotten from other quarters, you 
ſhall know of the doctrine whether it come 
from the fame Author. 
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ſpeaking relatively to this matter, concur in re- 
quiring you to cat the fleſh and drink the blood, 
in declaring that the fleſh is meat indeed and 
the blood is drink indeed, that the bread which 
came down from heaven can alone keep you 
being willing 40 do the Will of God as mani - 
feſted clearly by the natural lights he has given 
you, you know of the doctrine that ir is not 
from him ; for his word can never be under- 
ſtood in a ſenſe which ſhall make it abhorrent 

to reaſon. So the Papiſt is refuted by ſhowing 
the repugnancy of his doctrine to all our natural 
lights, the abſurd conſequence of tranſubſtan- 
tiation neceſſarily flowing from it, the contra- 
diction of a body exiſting in a thouſand places 
at once, and by our knowledge of human Na- 
ture making it evident, that a particular diet of 


the body cannot work an amendment of the 
$.2 mind 
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hat paſſage, fay unto You, that 
generation not paſs until all theſe 
things be be done, was generally underſtood among 
the primitive Chriſtians as relating to the ſecond 
coming of Chriſt ; therefore they expected it 
year after year, and Saint Paul expreſſes him- 
ſelf, We who are alive ſhall be caught up in 
the clouds together with. the reſurgents. And 
it is not by compariſon with other paſſages, but 
by our knowledge of events, that we now una- 
nimouſly refer that declaration to the deſtruc- 
tion of Jeruſalem. 

The Scripture gives general rules which can- 
not be particularized for practice without a 
knowledge drawn from other funds: therefore 
are to be regarded as Theſes for putting the 
mind into profitable trains of meditation and 
enquiry. It propoſes ſubjects to our conſi- 
deration, but often leaves it to ourſelves what 
lights we ſhall ſtrike out, what deductions we 
ſhall draw therefrom. It reſtrains what Saint 
Paul calls the vain babblings of Philoſophy, but 
encourages Philoſophy when ſhe can talk per- 
tinently for illaſtrating or enforcing the mat- 
ters it ſuggeſts to her contemplation. Accord- 
ingly we may obſerve, that Philoſophy runs in a 
| founder, ſteadier, more wholeſome channel in 
the Chriſtian world than it uſed to do in ancient 

times, and the human ſciences have been made 
| | ſerviceable 
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ſerviceable to advance the purpoſes of the Goſ- 
pel. Aſtronomy diſplays the magnificence, the 
glory, the power of our Creator: Metaphyſics 
help us to underſtand the ſpiritual eſſence of 
our ſouls, the dominicn of Providence over free 
agents, the independence of the foul upon a 
corporeal frame for its exiſtence: the ſtudy of 
Man leads to the right underſtanding, and 
manifeſts the expedience of the doctrines and 
precepts delivered in holy writ: the ſtudy of 
Nature diſcovers the inertneſs of matter, there- 
by proving that fundamental article, the Being 
of a God; and diſplays his ſtupendous Wiſdom 
conſpicuous in the wonderful variety, and re- 
gularity of her courſes: and I flatter myſelf 
ſome imperfect ſketches may be found in the 
foregoing work, whereby it is ſhown that the 
inveſtigations of human reaſon are applicable to 
the ſervices of Religion. 

Chriſt has declared that he came not to de- 
ſtroy the Law, but to ſulfil; by which we can- 
not underſtand the ceremonial law, for that he 
did aboliſh, but the moral, the ſame wherein 
Saint Paul tells us, the Geatiles were a law 
unto themſelves ; for God left not himſelf with- 
out a witneſs, having diſplayed his eternal 
Power and Godhead in the works of the Crea- 
tion; whereof Man was not the work of leaſt 


1mportanee to be known by Man. The words 
of Chriſt himſelf do not always profit without a 
knowledge of human Nature: he has faid the 
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Sabbath was made for Man, bot Man for the 
Sabbath, but he. has not directed in what par- 
ticular manner Man ſhould make his uſes of it. 
Therefore we muſt preſume it was upon obſer- 
vation on the wants of mankind requiring ſome 
rule to guide their diſcretion: in the diſpoſal of 
certain day in the week for religious exerciſes, 
and abſtinence from all ſecular employments. 
44. Nevertheleſs it muſt' be owned, that 
Religion and Reaſon too often do hurt to one 
another, when like other allies they conſult 
their ſeparate intereſts preferably to the gene- 
ral; not conſidering that the ſtrength of a con- 


federacy lies in unanimity, fidelity, mutual 
confidence, and ſteady attachment to the com · 


mon eauſe. Now the common cauſe of beth I 


apprehend to be the amendment of human Na- 
tare, which the one endeavours to effect by 
ſhowing men what makes for their good, the 


_ other by firing up a zeal to purſue it. But 


knowledge without zeal is a lifeleſe carcaſe, it 
has eyes to flare with, but no hands to execute : 
and zeal without knowledge is a wild colt, that 


the road. When ceaſing to act in alliance, the 
fondneſs for damps the ardor of 
zeal; and zeal hurries on with an i 
incapable of looking about: therefore their par- 
tizans, being ſenſible of this, entertain a conti- 
— 


The 
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The Rationaliſt ſuſpects every exhortation to 
eee 
debar him the uſe of thought, to keep him in 
that he may be ductile and gavern- 
able, and looks upon every ſerious countenance 
as a mark of folly and weakneſs: his vanity 
makes him forward to ſhaw his opinion of 
others, thereby obſtructing the progreſs of rea- 
ſon by ſetting people againſt ir. The zealoc 
ſuſpects every man who preſumes to doubt, 
to examine, to argue, of being a concealed in- 
fidel, a ſecret undermines of things facred, he 
abhors the like practices himſelf, and ſcorns all 
explanation or human reaſoning ; thereby be» 
traying his Religion by running into graſs ex- 
give an eaſy victory to the adverſary. 

They are ſo averſe they will not ſuffer the 
ſame language to be ſpoken among them: you 
cannot mention the words Righteouſneſs or Sanc- 
tity in one company without being thought a 
canting creature, that loves to talk without a 
meaning: nor Rectitude or Virtue in another, 
but you are preſently judged a Freethinker. 
Now I would fain know, where is the difference 
between the Sanctity of manners aſcribed to 
Marcia in Addiſon's Cato, and that character 
which Solomon exprefics by a virtuous wo- 
man; or between Rectitude and Righteouſ- 
neſs, when thoroughly underftoad. But this 
both parties ſcem reſolved nat to do; fo Rec- 
$4 titude 
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titude remains to one miſtaken 
notion, and Righteouſneſs to another. Me- 
thinks it would be worth while for each to pe- 
netrate into the others ideas, and learn his lan- 
guage, were it only for the fake of making 
converts: for how can you refute a man unleſs 
you underſtand him ? becauſe elſe you can never 
know wherein the error lies that you would 
convince him of. 

And herein I think the Rationaliſt more 
blameable than the Devotee, becauſe being 
generally a man of more learning and thought, 
he is better maſter of language, and ber- 
ter able to veſt his ideas in any cloathing; 


and he cannot forget the advantage of ap- 


pearing in a dreſs agreeable to the company. 


I muſt not exhort him to become all things 


to all men, if by any means he may gain 


ſome; becauſe that being an expreſſion of 
Parſon Paul, he would ſuſpect me of prieſt- 
craft : but he muſt ſee, from the nature of 
the thing, that if he can contrive to deliver 
his own thoughts in Scripture terms, he will 
be heard with better attention and better pro- 
fit. Words are but ſounds that will take any 
meaning affixed to them; and ſtiles are only 
tunes whereto very different odes may be ſet. 
I have ſhewn him juſt now that I can conform 
myſelf to the jocular ſtile of the Freethinker, 
yet be ſerious all the while. Why then ſhould 


he be affrighted at the letters G, R, A, C, E? 


they 


only as the ſubjects can it ; for are 
ſome tempers in whom familiarity breeds 


vailed upon to take the meaſures by authority 
and reverence. But obſcurity and myſtery 
often add a facredneſs to things: | therefore 
I do not know whether the illuſtrations herein 
before attempted of ſeveral important Scrip- 
ture doctrines may be ſerviceable to every 
body. It has been remarked already, that if 
all men would live up invariably to the deci- 
ſions of their judgment, we ſhould have a 
happy world ; but then ic muſt be their own. 
judgment, ſuch as they are capable of framing : 
this then is the principal point to be driven at, 
and new lights to be thrown in only as we 
find them in a diſpoſition to follow them. 

There - 
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| cantiot be maintained without a perſuaſion of 


divine dominion continually over us: 
the man of con on diſcerns in the 


the 
this 


muſt permit him to imagine frequent inter- 


poſitions 


$ jon is not always a diſſinct 
platic/ it_bs - fornetimes like the green leaves of 
corn, hh proteft and alliſt to. draw up 


ir tone by a little preſſure re- 
quiring their continual exertion to overcome 


The like may be faid wich reſpect to young 
nations which commonly. begin in ignorance, 


rudeneſs, barbariſm, and total diſregard to all 
virtues not bearing a viſible reference to 


military 


the Devil upon all who ſhould preſume to 
invade his ſanctuary, where we might give full 
play to our rational faculties in quiet, without 
perpetual hazard of murder or rapine, or the 
terrors and ravages of war. Even the mum- 
bling over Pater-noſters and Ave Mary's was 
ſome ſubmiſſion to diſcipline and lifting the 
thought to things above, which though little- 
enough, ſtill was better than none: nor could 
the obſervation, that the greateſt droppers of 
beads were often the worſt men, fail to put 


flood, 


— receiving it ; fo that we can now 


ſymbols. Socrates his Demon, and Tully his 
ſyſtem of auguries: which though rational 
doctrines in their own minds, yet as under- 


tunes the hand of God through the channel of 
aut the neceſſity of imagining it conſtantly 


_ cloſe to us. Nevertheleſs at all times and in 
all communities there will be minds of very 


various ſizes, fome contracted by their na- 


_ rural debility, and others by the neceſſary at- 
zation cannot be totally diſcarded. Pythagoras 


had his Tetrachty, his myſtic numbers, his 


tention to their proſeſſions or ſituations in 
life: therefore myſtery and unexplained obli- 


In like manner it behoves the diſcourſer 
upon religious e 
tance of his principal point in view, and t 0 


barred acceſs to ſome other point equally im- 
portant: for Tully adviſes to be guarded on 
all quarters, and attentive to do the cauſe no 
detriment through eagerneſs to ſerve it. 
But there are many ſubordinate points tend- 
ing in order ſucceſſively to one another, and 
it is of importance to diſtinguiſh the in- 
termediate from the ultimate: which to do 
requires. a piercing eye to reach through the 
whole line, and an extenſive judgment to take 
in the plan of all their connections. There is 
a multitude of labourers in the vineyard, as 
well volunteers in diflertations and effays, as 
retained ſervants entered upon the ſtewards 
roll: and it cannot be expected they ſhould 
all have an equal quickneſs of optics or com- 
paſs of underſtanding ; nor is it needful. For 
a very few merchants ſuffice to import the 
heavenly wares from the countries producing 
them, the Scriptures and the fields of Nature : 
it is the retailer and petty ſhop keeper, diſ- 
perſed every where, that muſt ſupply the 
demands of the public. Importation is not 
their buſineſs, but to reſort to the warehouſe, 
and retail out the goods as received from 
| thence : 
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thence: only taking care to enquire the general 
charafter of the merchant they deal with, for 
ſome have been known to pat falſe marks 
upon their bales, being impoſed upon by mix- 
tures of things manufactured in the regions 
of ambition, avarice, contention, vanity and 
ſelf-conceir. The misfortune is that we cun- 
not eaſily know the fize of our talents, we 
are apt to fancy ourſelves merchants when by 
no means qualified for fareign correſpondence : 
like the little Frenchman ſqueezed vp in a 
ſhop of twelve feet by fix, who calls him- 
ſelf merchant of ſauff, merchaat of ſoap and 
candles, and card-matches. Our London com- 
pany of taylors have a better title to the dig- 
nity of merchant by their magnificent hall, ca- 
pacious to hald all the lords governors of Jadia 
in general ſynod aſſembled. Ke 

Yet I do not wiſh any one to follow im- 
plicithy his rules or his precedents: let him 
uſe ſuch ſagacity and judgment as he has, 
and make the beſt improvement he can by them 
with caution and ſobriety. If he can pene- 
trate into the reaſons and tendencies of his 
rules this will keep him to the ſpirit of them, 
and enable him to apply them more 
to particular occaſions. And for ſuch as are 
qualified. to difcern the whole rationale of the 
Goſpel, and lay it out upon a regular plan 
mutually connected in all its parts, they can- 
not do better than exerciſe their talents that 
| T Way. 


Vor. V. 
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way. I have contributed my endeavours for 
the benefit of thoſe among them who may 
want aſſiſtance, or induſtry, or leiſure, or 
perhaps may profit by my miſtakes: for the 
diſcovery of an error is one great avenue into 
truth, which elſe one might never have thought 
of, or never apprehended needful to beſtow 
any pains upon. | 

It can db no man hurt to be fully maſter 
of his ſcience, with all its uſes, particular 
-purpoſes to be anſwered by it, and manners of 
operation in eſſecting them; whatever he 
may communicate to other people: not that 
] would ſuppoſe him niggard of his treaſures, 
nor grudging any fellow creature the benefit 
of all he has to beſtow, but obſervant om 
hat each ſubject is capable of receiving, and 
keeping to himſelf whatever he fees would 
do miſchief to another. For what is one 
man's meat is another man's poiſon : where- 
| fore the characters of men muſt be ſtudied, 
and diſcretion vicd to diſtribute what is ſuit- 
able to the digeſtion and temperament of the 
receivers. 

Ido not hold it needful in theſe days, and 
if not needſul farely not allowable, to raiſe 
any miſapprehenſions purpoſely ; but people 
will run into them inadvertently. When 


taught ſome important truth or ſalutary prac- 
tice, they will be adding imaginations of 
their own, concerning the - grounds ſupport- 


ing 
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ing the one, or eff: cts immediately produced 
by the other. I have met with perſons who 
believed the ſoul immarerial becauſe we dream 
in our ſleep: and multitudes ſtand perſ 
that the water of baptiſm directly La my 
ſpiritual part from the corruption derived 
through Adam. The injudiciqus zealot, who 
proceeds by rote and rule without knowing 
why, encreaſes ſuch-like - miſtakes ; for he has 
fallen into them himſelf, and will defend them 
againſt every one, who attempts to ſet him 
right, by firings of detached texts and calling 
him heretic or infidel. The injudicious ad- 
mirer of reaſon, who takes it to he folely in 
criticiſm, overthrows them with. might and 
main, never reflefting what farther ruins he 
may cauſe to follow thereby. 

48. But the man of diſcretion uſes his eyes 
to look around, regarding connections and 
conſequences as well as ſingle objects. Where 
he finds truth ſupported by error, he ſpares 
the latter for ſake of the former : not out of 
fondneſs for ſuch kind of ſupport, but until 
he can provide a better by working up the 
ſolid wall, which requires time and patience 
to lay the ſtones one by one as you can get 
them into their places. He knows that over- 
throw is a very improper method of edification: 
or ſpiritual building is the very reverſe of 
common maſonry : you muſt begin on top, 
and work downwards, The learner muſt have 
| T 2 a2 bed 
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2 bed to lie upon in the firſt fo you muſt 
CN” MN its ins Ie an lk of he 
other conveniences of a family: he cannot 
ſgſpend his action until fully inſiructed, but 
muſt purſue forme tenour of conduct im- 
mediarely, and be doing before he is knowing ; 


employed for this end is by name and autho- 
rity. For the perſection of the mind conſiſts in 
a ſoundneſs of judgment, and the perfection of 
human Nature in a due ſubordination of the 

inferior 


hyely, can alone enable us to do; our know- 
edge of their expedience can neyer raiſe defire 


we want ſome direction when to fubmir to 
them. 

4% This dire&tjon the Goſpel affords, in- 
forming us what to bear and forbear, not in 
eyery particular caſe, which would be imprac- 
ticahle and hur:ful, like thoſe tomes of ca- 
TY - ſuĩſtry 
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ſoiſtry that have burthened the world in ſor- 
mer ages; but by the great examplar of 
Chriſt, by the behaviour of his firſt diſciples, 
and by general precepts, which inſtead of tak- 
ing off the trouble of thinking for ourſclves 
excite us to undergo it, and lead our thoughts 
into profitable trains whereby we may apply 
thoſe ditections to our particular occaſions. 
It contains likewiſe certain matters of ſpecula- 
tion, neceſſary to eſtabliſh its authority and re- 
gulate our opinions, without which the con- 
rents ſpoken of before, could not have proved 
effectual, becauſe it is well known how much 
our opinions influence our actions. I need in- 
ſtance only in the belief of a ReturreQtion and 
future judgment, which is the grand ſpring or 
primum mobile of what cares we do take in 
ſhaping our conduct. 
_ Both theſe fyſtems will take very various 
forms and colours in the imaginations of dif- 
letent perſons: they will run into miſapprehen- 
tons and miſtakes concerning them, which it 
behoves ſuch as are able, to obviate, or cure 
as far as practicable without injury to the 
ſounder parts. For cĩrcumſpection is needful 
here: the ſhoe muſt be ſuited to the foot; the 
diet accammedated to the conſtitution and 
temperature of the body. Saiut Paul tells us 
there is meat for men and milk for babes, 
which is a caution to conſult digeſtious in 
Frov iding for the ordinary. The fomachs of 
our 
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our remote forefathers ſeem to have been very 
weak, their vigour running all into their muſ- 
cles, which made them ſuch fighting fellows : 
the Reformation helped to encreaſe the con- 
coftive powers conſiderably ; and the allow 
ance to liberty of conſcience and ſober argu- 
1 has I think ſtill ſarther ſtrengthened 
the digeſtion among our people in general. 
Wherefore it muſt be injudicious to adhere too 
ſtrictly to forms of expreſſion uſed in old con- 
flitutions and articles, for this is bringing us 
bick to our pap again: and thoſe Creeds and 
Catechiſms are beſt which are moſt ũmple and 
conciſe, becauſe they will bear digeſting iato 
different nutritious Juices ſuch as the body ſhall 
require, and preſerve an external conformity 
notwithſtanding a variety of inward ſentiments. 


Yer robuſt as we may think ourſclves, there 
are ſtill many gradations of vigour, amongſt us, 
which require as many various aliments, from 
the whey, the milk, the ſtrong brochs, the 
chicken, the veal, up to the faked buttock : 
and ſometimes the craving is not ſatisfied with 
meats alone, for us the Oftrich helps her digeſ- 
tion by ſwallowing ſtones which would deſtroy 
it in the human kind, ſo to ſome few perſons, 
who, like animals of the winged tribe, have 
corneous ſtomachs, the niceties of abſtraction 
and knotty ſpeculations, though not mezt 
themielves, aſſiſt them in grinding theic meat. 
All which makes it difficult to know how to 

777” 4 F deal 
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with people: for if you offer a viand 
erer fo little fofter than their accuſtomed 
diet, they are affronted at your treating them 
like children, and deſpiſe you for an enthuſiaſt ; 
ii ever ſo little ſtronger, they think you have a 
defign to circumvent them, and deteſt you for 
an infidel. And in difcourſes given out to pub- 


ready been told my two firſt volumes have 
been of freethinking, and am under 
ſome tremors leſt, if this third volume ſhould 
ever go forth, it may draw upon me a con- 

 erary charge: but I am not conſcious of any 
change in ſentiment; I ſeem to myſelf to 
have delivered the fame ſubſtance all along, 
of Philoſophy and Scripture. 
tion of others ; there are folks with whom ſub- 
nantial meat might not diſagree, yet you dare 
not truſt them with it, becauſe they are like a 
child that is fond of telling all it knows, and 
would divulge a ratte you defire to conceal be- 
cauſe it might draw ſome ignorant perſon to 
iwallow an unwholeſome food: I have for- 
merly played at back-gammon on Sundays one 
hand, againſt tother; I never do it now becauſe 
1 do not like it, but ſhould make no ſcruple of 
doing it: yet ſhould ſcruple to play with any 
body 


but likewiſe what there is in the ways of the 
world coming neareſt to it. For the defign/'of 
the Goſpel is very extenfive, no lefs than the 
amendment of the haman race: and as there 
are various degrees of amendment to be work- 
ed in this life, and various modes of prepare- 
tion for the next, it regards aliens and ſtrangers 
as well as the houſhold of Faith. The force 
of and intercourſe are well known, 
whereby the Religion of ſome may caſt a tinc- 
ture of ics colours upon many to whom it 
cannot diffuſe the ſubſtance. Our Hopes are 
in Heaven, but the means of attaining them are 
by univerſal Charity to our fellow creatures 
upon earth, by contributing to the happinefs of 
mankind, which conſiſts in Health, Peace and 
Competence in their fulleſt laturade, az def- 
cribed in the firſt Chapter of this volume. 

Therefore let us ſtand ever watchful to do 
the ſervice that is feaſible; if we cannot make 
a man a good Chriſtian, let us try to make him 
a good Heathen, a good Jew, a good Free- 


tubuleut paſhons in his own mind, and a uſe- 


quently; but we cannot all, nor can any of us al- 
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thinker, or at leaſt free from diſquierudes or 


fokwmember of ſociety: though we ſhould not 
be #ble'to infoſe the peculiar articles of our 
own 'belicf, till it is a point gained if we can 
infuſe thoſe of natural Religion, or public 


ſpirit,” of common pradence, refulting there- 
from; by any abſtractions, argumentations, ex- 
horrazions, or other methods moſt likely to 
ſacceed. 


Bus there is a ſaying, Phyſician cure thyſelf, 
which we may take for an admonition to be- 
gin at home, and lay down our own plan of 
conduct for the lower offices of life as well as 
the higheſt, that the whole may be uniform, 
all the parts aptly joining in concert with one 
another. For we cannot confine our attention 
ſalely to religious matters: ſome of us who have 
great leĩſure may employ ic that way more fre- 


ways belabouring in the vineyard ; far there are 
the fields; the meadows, the markets, that de- 
mand our ſervices elſewhere. God has called 
us; d the condition of our bodies and circum- 
ſtances. of fituation wherein we are placed by 
his Providence, to cares for our health, for our 


ſubſiſtence, for our families, for the duties of 


aur profeſſion, and even for the recreation and 


| amuſement of one another: and in all theſe we 


mult guide ourſelves by certain rules of fo- 
* propriety and 5 deduced re- 


motely 
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motely from thoſe of our Religion ; or elſe we 
may prove a ſcandal to it, and whatever light 
may be within us will not ſo ſhine before men, 
2 may ſee any thing thereby for which 
to glorify our Father who is in Heaven. oo 
51. Then for mankind in general,  you-can- 
not expect to inſtil much of your ſyſtem inn 
them: many are drawn out of your reach; by 
avocations of providing for their neceflary ſub- 
Flience, by their trades and voyages and by 
the magic circle of Faſhion whirling them per- 
petually in a giddy round of unavailing-trifles; 
many pre-occupied by fame ruling. patſon for 
wealth; or fame, or preferment, or popularity. 
And it is fitting that things ſhould be fo: the 
fupply of conveniences for hfe require 'it, the 
keeping up of chearfulneſs and aQtivity among 
the indolent require it, commerce and the pub- 
lic ſervice- require it: but - theſe avocations af- 
ford admiſſion to a very ſlender piitance, or a 
few careleſs thoughts of Religion. If yap can 
get a little into them, the more the better, but 
you muſt proceed diſcreetly, watching favour - 
able opportunities; for they are ſeldom diſpoſed 
ro hear you, or preſently cloyed, and if you go 
to importune them longer or in another man- 
ner than they like, you diſguſt them and will 
never get their car aftetwards. 
I would not in this place remind you fads 
caution given to beware of throwing your 
pearls before ſwine ; for that is a word of con- 

_ 9 
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rempt; and many of thoſe who would refuſe 
your pearls are perſons of no contemprible cha- 
user, bot certainly it is waſte: to throw any 
ing valuable where it would be left upon 
the ground : you had better preſent them with 
fomething ſuitable to their reliſh, which may 
earn to good account in their hands. 

I Saint Pap! reſolved to know nothing fave 
Chriſt and him crucified, it was becauſe he was 
an Apoſtle called ſolely to the functions of that 
facred office, which lay in magnifying the name 
ing bis doctrines; but we are not fo appro- 
priatedz we ſtand in a lower ſtation wherein 
the acquiſition of ather knowledge will be ſer- 
_ vierable, called to every office of Chriſtian 
Charity, or from which a profit may redound 


52. 1 have now gone throagh my ſcheme 
from the roots to the ſmalleſt branches ſprout- 
ing therefrom. The Rationaliſt cannot com- 
plain of me for amuſing him with an unintelli- 
gible language and myſtety : for he muſt fee 
it has been my aim all along to unravel myſte- 
ries, to find a clear ſenſe of expteſſions he may 
have unintelligible, and to ſhow the 
ſcheme of the Goſpel conformable in its moſt 
eſſential parts with that of found Philoſophy. 
The only difficulry he can boggle at is, that of 
Nature being made imperfett fo as to need the 
helping hand of ics Creator to make it anſwer 
the Union of the Deity with Man: and for 
that I have prepared him, in the Sections above 
cited in my Chapter on Providence. That 
ſtumbling block once gorten over, he will find all 
beyond run ſmoothly in a regular chain of con- 
. ſequences. 
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ſequences. But if he have an invincible repug- 
nance againſt all ſapernatural inter poſition what- 
ever, I can only ſend him back to my Chapter 
on divine Oeconomy, where it has been at- 
rempted to do all that can be done for Chrif- 
tianity, conſidered as an event eminently pro- 
vidential, without aid of miracle, or any thing 
divine deſcending from above. 

With teſpect to the orthodox, I am only ap- 
prehenſive leſt they ſhould eſteem the very un- 
veiling of myſtery indiſcreet, becauſe obſcurity 
adds to the ſacredneſs of an object. I know it 
does ſo in many caſes, but times and countries 
muſt be conſulted, and it ſeems to deſerve ma- 
ture conſideration, whether the keeping, aur- 
telves involved in clouds and darkneſs in the 
preſent age be not more likely to weaken, than 
tortify the authority of a doctrine. I hope there 
is nothing in the whole of this Chapter detri- 
mental to the Chriſtian Religion as taught in 
our Church, but flatter myſelf there are ſome 
hints at leaſt which may prove helpful towards 
a rational, yet orthodox explanation of ſome of 
the moſt difficult and importam doctrines. Thoſe 
Hints I have been enabled to give by my ex- 
amination into human Nature, the proper ideas 
of Subſtance, Identity, Individualty, Union, 
and other ſpeculations diſcerned by the light 
of Nature: which then will appear to have 


been objects well deſerving my labours in the 
purſuit. 
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N the four preceding FORE we have 
found frequent uſe for the Teleſcope, hav- 


ing diſtant objects and ſpacious ſcenes, no leſs 
rere 
of the whole human ſpecies, to contemplate. 
We have endeavoured to. obſerve the ways of 
heaven in the conduct of affairs among man- 
kind from the beginning of recorded time, and 
by their bearings to diſcover the ultimate point 
whereto they tend. We have looked backward 
and forward tracing the ſeveral lines in the 
plan of Providence, ſo far as God has been 
pleaſed to lay them within the graſp of human 
on; which we have ſeen can hold 
enough to diſplay their ſymmetry and propor- 
| tion, and to ſhew them correſpondent parts of 
one great and gracious deſign. Reſearches 
which were not the wanton excurſions of vain : 
curiofity or unavailing ſpeculation, but may 
cum to good profit by making us more ſenſi- 
ble of the Goodneſs and Equity of our al- 
mighty Governor, alike beneficent to all his 
creatures; better ſatisfied with the lot of our 


exiſtence, admitting us to our full ſhare of his 
| 5 
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inexhauſtible Bounty; better contented under 
evils we ſerl or behold, as being ſooner or later 
productive of an incomparably greater advan- 
rage to the ſufferer. 

"We then reviewed the ſtupendous ſcheme by 
the light of the Goſpel, which diſcovered to us 
wheel within wheel, and intricacies of Wit- 


— oe 
his deliverance. — — wind cons 
ſels had prepared a remedy, by an exertion of 
his whereon he eſtabliſhed a plan 
of Soterialogy for the reſtoration and perfcftion 
of human Nature, to be advanced by gradual 
progres from the foundations of this Earth 
throvgh che next flage of Bring, and until the 
| final conſurnmarion of all things. | 

But thoſe large ideas arc too ſpacious for 
every imagination to contain, and too refined 
for every palate ro teliſh, not where they do 
find entrance and reception can they continue 
long in full ireagth of impeeffivs, or vividaecſs 
of colour: for the attention to our 


bodily wants, to the common bufineſs of life, 
fres, eaſt = vel aronad, confining our view to 
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the little ſpot before us, nor can we raiſe a con- 
Kiely any thing beyond the preſent mament 
or occurrencies of the paſſing day. A man in 
pain or fickneſs has no ſpirits to handle the 
Teleſcope, and in the hurry of bufineſs, plea- 


ſure ot company, has not a thought to ſpare 
for the Mundare Soul, or laws of univerſal 


Nature. 
Therefore we. muſt uſe management with 
ourſelves, and endeavour to work by art what 
we could not compaſs by the ſtrength of rea- 
ſon ; ſtriving to imprint in laſting characters 
upon the imagination ſo much of aur contemp- 
lative ſcenes as her coarſe canvaſs can take off, 
that is, the concluſions reſulting therefrom, 
which when well inculcated make the effence 
of Faith, and Hope, and Charity. For we may 
bavg a lively ſenſe of the Power, the Wiſdom, 
the Goodneſs of God, when we have not in dil. 
play before us the particulars whereby thoſe 
Attributes are manifeſted: we may have an 
unteſerved truſt in his Mercy, an acquieſcence 
in every diſpenſation, a content under evils be- 
falling us without an actual diſcernment of the 
manner wherein they operate io our good: we 
may have a cordial benevolence to our fellow 
creatures without an immediate apptebenſion 
of the connections whereby th-ir intereſt are 
linked with our own. If thoſe ſentiments can 
be fixed upon the imagination by the clear and 
full hee of cu underſtanding, I con- 

Vari. V. U.. Crcive 


ceive they are likely to be moſt durable ; yet 
whatever way we can get them to take ſtrong 
hold there, is well worth the purſuing. 
For it may be remembered that the mec ha- 
nical motions among oor ideas bear a large pro- 
portion to thoſe excited by de- 
fign. Imagination is the ſeat of our perſua- 


fions, conductor for the moſt part of our ac- 
tions, and often the employer of our under- 
ſtanding, 


It is like a houſe clock, which may 
be ſet right now and then by hand upon care- 
ful obſervation of other regulators, but ordina- 
rily is itſelf the regulator of all bufineſs in the 
family. And this faculty depends altogether 
upon the condition of our internal machinery, 
which is affected by habit, cuſtom, external 
appearance and ſenſible objects. Theſe things 
then judiciouſly applied, may bring it to run 
ſpontaneouſly for a continuance in thoſe trains, 
which the moſt exalted exerciſes of our under- 
' ſtanding can only throw it into for a while. 

2. Moſt of us, as remarked in the laſt fec- 
tion of Chapter XX, who Ive in a private 
ſtation with no more than common abilities, 
uy meet with opportunities of doing an im- 

ſervice either to Religion, or the pub- 
lic, or our neighbours: therefore our buſineſs 
lies almoſt entirely with ourſelves and our own 
minds, to cultivate ſuch diſpofitions there as 
may keep us ever attentive and zealous to la- 


bour for the general intereſt, and the good of 
others 


e nope umn a 
the practice of good works done in purſuance 
of their impulſes: for a man can never 
ſtrengthen his Charity or his public ſpirit, fo 
much by theory and meditation, as by acts of 
kindneſs or real patriotiſm, where ncither fame, 
nor intereſt nor private affection nor expectation 
of a return has any ſhare in the deed. But 
fince we have not a call to ſuch good works, 
ſufficient to keep up our propenſity to do them, 
it would quickly languiſh and become extintt 
if expedients were not provided to ſupply it 
continually with fuel : therefore certain things 
indifferent in themſelves are enjoined, that we 
may have an opportunity of exerciſing our obe- 
dience in performing the injunction. 

In theſe confiſts Religion ſtrictly fo called, 
when diſtinguiſhed from morality : and they 


are termed divine ſervices, not that we can ſup- 
poſe them of any ſervice to God, but becauſe 
being of no direct apparent ſervice either to 
ourſelves or our fellow - creatures, we perform 
them upon an opinion of their being pleaſing 
in his fight: which gives them a fimilar effi- 
cacy upon our minds with actual good works 
done upon the fame motive of pleaſing bini. 
Therefore are they r of important 


UZ ter vice, 
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ſervice, both to ourſelves and all whom we 
may have to deal with, as they nouriſh in us 
an habitual cruſt and dependence upon the Al- 
mighty : which may enſure us tranquillity of 
mind in times of difficulty or danger, and beget 
in us a readineſs to that which alone he will 
eſteem a ſervice to himſelf, the doing good to 
his creatures, and joining in every general inte- 
_ reſt wherein he ſhall be pleaſed to afford us an 
opportunity of becoming, in any little degree, 

inſtrumental. 
This then being their defign, if we keep this 
in memory it will help to direct us in the uſe 
and application of them: for we are not to 
imagine ourſelves the better merely for having 
attended divine ſervices, ſermons, private prayer, 
pſalm- ſinging, reading, meditation, or the like; 
but for the effect worked by them upon our 
hearts, in the improvement of any good habi- 
tual ſentiment there. But that effect will cor- 
reſpond exactly with our management in the 
exerciſe of them. If we go through it only 
to pleaſe the world or our ſuperiors, it will be 
of none "avail at all: If we perform the out- 
ward actions perfunctorily vpon a perſuaſion 
of their being duties, it is better than nothing; 
for every act of obedience, however flovenly 
paid, will help to fix the ſenſe of a ſuperior 
Power to whom ſome duty is owing : yet is it 
very little better than nothing, as it can beget 
only a ſervile dread of a rigorous maſter, 
whoſe 
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whole orders we muſt comply with that he 
may not be angry with us, And if we do our 
work by flarts or remifily, the effect will be 
proportionable to the temper wherein we re- 
ceive it. 

Wherefore it behoves us all along in our 
divine ſervices to 'endeavour caſting our minds 
into the poſture ſuitable to that ſpeculative or 
practical virtue, whether truſt, or hope, ar 
humility, or, ſelf-denial, or prudence or cha- 
rity, which they are reſpectively adapted to 
encourage: for their operation is not like a 
charm, by ſupernatural efficacy, but by me- 
chanical influence of language, geſtures, and 
objects, upon the imagination; and if the 
Holy Spirit be aiding, jt is not fo much by 
giving additional force to the means of grace, 
as by co operating with the endeavours of the 
recipient. But ſome of our ſervices being con- 
fiderably long, there are perſons who complain 
they cannot keep up the proper attention 
throughout; jt may then be recommended to 
ſele& ſuch parts as are moſt profitable, or they 
can moſt heartily join in: however let them 
try what they can, and it they really do fo, 
they will do enough. And perhaps the length 
was calculated for the benefit of ſuch perſons 
as can pick up ten minutes attention here and 
there out of an hour, who could not carry it 
on the whole ten minutes at one ſtretch: if 
this were the caſe, we mult ſappoſe every ge- 

V3 neration 
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neration grows more giddy than the former ; 
for additions have been made every now and 
then to our offices, but never any retrench- 


ments. 
3. But the manner of 


our reli- 
gious exerciſes will depend in 22 
— the ſpirit or motive where with we enter 
upon them, which I conceive had better be 
that of hope and advantage, than fear or obli- , 
— I am not ignorant that you cannot 
of no religion into any without 

fi „ neceſſity; for 
Religion has nothing inviting to their palate by 
which you might allure them, nor any thing 
profitable in their eſtimation by which you 
might tempt them, becauſe they have no idea 
of profit unleſs in the encreaſe of their poſſeſ- 
ſions, or gratification of their defires and hu- 
mours. So you muſt repreſent ir as an indiſ- 
penſable duty, which they muſt acquit them- 
ſelves of at their utmoſt peril : therefore I am 
not for diſcarding thoſe engines, as being need- 
ful enough with perſons and upon occaſions, 
where wanted. Bart for ſuch as have made any 
intimacy with Religion, and have taſted the 
ſweets of a rational and regular conduct, a diſ- 
paſſionate, benign and holy temper of mind, I 
think they may find more noble inducements 
to carry them through the exerciſes that tend 


jo cncreaſe thoſe bleſſings in them, than the 
_ dread 
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dread of miſchief, or thought of a taſk that 


muſt be finiſhed. 
Nor do I pretend to deny there is an obli- 
gation to thoſe exerciſes, nor that grievous miſ- 
chief will enſue upon the omiſſion: but it is 
not unuſual in common life to do things 
are obliged to, withdut any thought of the 
obligation, where we have other incitements 
ſtarting foremoſt to the Notice. He that paſſes 
through a turnpike, muſt pay the toll or his 
| horſes will be ſeized ;- but if the road be very 
from miry and foundrous it was before, the 
toll comes from him in the nature of a volun- 
tary contribution, nar does he once think of 
the ſcizugxe. He that ſhould behave rudely, 
indecently and offenfively in company, would 
run the hazard of being turned out of it and 
lofing his character: thoſe would be very diſ- 
agreeable events, yet who of us ever finds oc- 
caſion to carry them in contemplation ? for uſe 
and the pleaſore and credit of civil deportment 
engage us to it effeCtually. In like manner, 
bow obligatory ſoever the duties of Religion be, 
while we have a juſt ſenſe of the benefirs ac- 
cruing from them, this will turn the obliga- 
tion into matter of choice and prudence, ſo 
that we thall eſcape the danger without think- 
ing of it: we need only reſerve our apprehen- 
ſions as motives lying dormant in the box, 
ready to aſſiſt in the ſcale at ſeaſons when paſ- 
U 4 fion, 


= 
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fion, pleaſure, or indolence preſs ſo hard upon 
us that our moral ſenſe becomes too feeble to 
actuate us alone. 

But that Religion has been made ſo much a 
taſk and terror, I a owing to the craft 
of former ages; for there is nothing like fright- 
ing men to make them governable, and to 
open an eaſy introduction for gainful ſuperſti- 
tions. Our modern enthufiaſts, though per- 
Haps they have not ſo deep defigns as their 
predeceffors, employ the fame engine to draw 
men that nobody can be ſaved who does not 
firſt believe himiſelf actually in a ſtate of dam- 
nation: they have the words perdition, repro- 
bation, hell flames and eternal torments, per- 
petually in their mouths : delight to deſcribe 
the terrors of the laſt judgment, when the 
rich and mighty of this world ſhall be haled 
about by devils, and mankind in general be 
| overwhelmed in the unfathomable gulph, ex- 
cept a very few of their own followers ; yet are 
theſe continually liable to be drawn afide 
among the multitude, unleſs they neglect their 
lawfvl profeſſions to follow lectures and prac- 
tiſe auſterities preſcribed them; fo are always 
kept in the terror of a perſon walking along 
the icy brink of a precipice, every moment in 
danger of falling irrecoverably, if he chance to 
Calt of off his eye upon any other — 


Theſe 
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Theſe topics of rhetoric might do good ſer- 
ſeſſors ſubmit to the of more diſ- 
cerning heads than their own, who ſhould put 
into their hands only the voluptuous, the de- 
bauched, the giddy, the groſs-minded and the 
ſanguine, upon whom they might work more 
powerfully than any rational diſcourſes : but 
to the flegmatic, the ſerious, the weak-nerved 
and the timorous, with whom Hope is the 
virtue wherein they are already moſt de- 
cient, but who I believe make up the groſs of 
their congregations, this regimen is arrant poi- 
ſon, fit only to drive the patient into deſpera- 
tion or madneſs. In ſhort they too much re- 
ſemble Doctor Sangrado, who preſcribed bleed 
ing and copious draughts of warm water for all 
diſtempers, the dropſy and the atrophy, as well 
as the fever, the ſurfeit and the plethora. 
Nor are other more reaſonable teachers, 
eſpecially among the ſeCtaries, wholly exempt 
from the like indiſcretion, probably through 
lazineſs or incapacity to do better, becauſe fear 
is the eaſieſt paſſion for an orator to work 
upon: and being more fond of producing great 
effects upon their audience than careful to con- 
ſider whether thoſe effects be good or bad, 
they apply to the moſt ſenfible part of the 
human compoſition. By this management 
Religion becomes a melancholy burthenſome 
thing, which nobody would ſubmit to if ic 
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upon the neglect of it. The pious are af- 
frighted, inſtead of being exhorted or perſuaded, 
into their devotions, which vitiates the per- 
formance of them; for a man can never do his 
work fo well in a fright, as by a calm and de- 
terminate reſolution to do his beſt upon a per- 
foafion of its being for his benefit. 

Hence come the anxieties and ſuſpicions of 


them, does an injury to Religion itſelf by mak- 
ing it the averſion and laughing ſtock of the 


world; and I ſuppoſe gave occafion to my 
Lord Shafteſbury to object, that fo much care 
1s taken of our future happineſs as to make us 
throw away all our preſent. For this were not 


true of genuine Religion, which though it may 
ſometimes, and that very rarely, require us to 
facrifice our private and intereſts in its 
ſervice, yet is there no real act of ſound Reli- 
gion that does not tend to the good order, the 
benefit and happineſs of mankind in this life. 
As God loveth a cheerful giver, fo is he beſt 
pleaſed with a willing obedience, unforced by 
the terror of puniſhment or neceſſity of obli- 
gation : therefore we ſerve him moſt accepta- 
bly when perſuaded that thereby we ſerve our- 
ſelves, for he wants nothing of us but that we 

ſhould 
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ſhould embrace the meant of improving our 

nature which he has vouchſafed us. 
. The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wiſdom, but perſect love caſteth out fear: 
while the love remains imperſect, and at in- 
tervals wherein it cannot "raiſe a glow of 
warmth enough to ſet our ſpirits in motion, we 
muſt ſupply the deficiency by fear ; but what- 
ever we can do by love will be much better 
done, than by any other ſpring. Burt the love 
of God, as explained before in the Chapter on 
Charicy, is a different kind of ſentiment from 
that we ought to bear our neighbour : it is not 
the defire of benefiting the party who is the 
object of it, for we cannot any where find 
fuel to feed ſuch a defire; it is a filial depen- 
dence upon God as the author of all good, and a 
well-grounded that whatever we do 
with a rational idea of pleaſing him will prove 
moſt beneficial to ourſelves, or the common 
Intereſt of our fellow creatures. Yet there are 
great miſtakes in the exhortations to this love: 
for men are enjoined it as a duty, and threatened 
with what will happen to them if they fail in 
it. So fond are ſome folks of fear, that they 
would make it do every thing, and extract the 
flame of love out of this chilling principle: 
which ſeems an unnatural way of proceeding, 
not unlike the Virtuoſo's ſcheme, who would 


needs try to make a burning glaſs of ice. 


But 
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But affeftion and perſuaſion do not lie under 
our command to raiſe them in what degree, 
or turn them upon what objects we pleaſe, by 
meer dint of reſolution: ſo the duty can extend 
no further than to the diligent application of 
the means naturally efficacicus to produce them. 
We cannot poſſibly fright ourſelves into love, 
nor into the belief of a thing whereof we do 
not diſcern the evidence: all that fear can do in 
this caſe is to ſtifle our conſciouſneſs of wanting 
the affection and the belief, that the ſhame of 
it may not ſtare us in the face, which can only. 
tend to teach us an hypocriſy ſo covert as to 
deceive our very ſelves, and thereby prevent 
© our ufing the proper remedies for curing the 
fore, becauſe not perceiving that we have one. 
Love can no otherwiſe be acquired than by a 
ſenſe of amiableneſs in the object, and that 
f:nſe muſt ſpring from a diſcernment of its 
tendency to ſomething we deſired before. 
Therefore the only way to make it fincere and 
hearty is by obſervation of the benefits accruing 
to us from Religion, in improving the ſerenity 
of our mind and regularity of our conduct. 

By praying to God we encreaſe our truſt and 
dependence on him, as a ſure protection in all 
fituations : By praiſing him we recall many 
bleflings to our thoughts we ſhould otherwiſe 
have overlooked or forgotten, and thereby be- 
come better ſatisfied with our condition: By 


confeſſion, we grow acquainted with our de- 
fects, 
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ſets, and which way to apply our cares for 
curing them: By profeſſion of Faith we incul- 
cite the convictions of our under ſtanding upon 
our imagination, making them habitual- and 
practical perſuaſions: By interceffion we extend 
our Charity to all around us, not excepting 
the worthleſs and the wicked: By expreſſions 
of forgiveneſs we quench the ſparks of revenge, 
envy, anger, animoſity, and all unruly paſſiaus 
that would make havoc in our breaſts: By 
acknowledgement of the divine Wiſdom in 
bringing forth good out of both good and evil, 
we find encouragement to the exerciſe: of our 
little powers, and learn patience under misfor- 
tunes, croſs accidents and injuries that fall upon 
us: By pious reſolutions we gather ſtrength to 
give our judgment the maſtery over ſudden 
humour and fond inclination: By compliance 
with ceremonies we inure ourſelves to diſci- 
pline, and render our inferior faculties more 
iraftable by the prudential rules of our own 
reaſon. To go through every particular would 
be endleſs: but we may fay in ſhort there is 
no religious exercite rightly performed, which 
does not help to improve the growth of ſome 
falutary virtue, and no virtue which may not 
receive nouriſhment from ſome religious ex- 
ercide. 

I do not doubt there are many perſons.who 


have experienced, that on coming out from 
their devotions, they feel themſelves in a man- 


ner 
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ner new creatures; they ſeem above the world 
and all its allurements; they have ho ſenſual 
defires, nor vanity, nor ſelſiſhneſs, nor teſer+- 
ment, nor ill will to any body; no bias to in- 
dulgence or indolence, no repining at their 
condition, fretfulneſs at accidents befallen them, 
nor uneaſy dread of dangers whereto human 
nature is liable: but are inſpired with the ſtoical 
love of reftitude for its own fake, and could al- 
molt do and ſaffer any thing for rhe glory they 
have had in ion before them. And 
though they find thoſe impreffions quickly ob- 
ſcured by the common bufineſs of life as ſoon 
as they begin to engage in it again, yet will 
renewal, until at length they come to have an 
influence upon the general tenour of mind and 
practice, moulding them into the frame wherc- 
in folid happineſs and uſcfalneſs of character 
conſiſt. The knowledge of theſe defirable ef- 
fects will make them feel a ſenſible joy on hav- 
ing ſucceeded in ung their religious 
duties well, and give them vexation whenever 
conſcious of not having improved their oppor- 
tunities as they might: which of courſe muſt 
excite an earneſt defire to manage better another 


time, as matter of the higheſt expedience, and 

would urge them to their duty although there 

were no threatnings annexed to the neglect of 
it, — 

| | 5. Let 


ys 2 ſeparate intereſt of his own, which 
is promoted by the ill ſucceſs of his neighbour, 
and whoever comes upon a line with him ſtands 
in his way: thetefore he is perpetually tempted 
to cenſure, miſconſtrue and depreciate, nor can 
ever heartily endeavour to improve a virtue in 
another perſon, unleſs in order to boaſt of his 
own performance, and triumph over him 
thereupon ; neither will he be ſecure againſt 
the temptation of making a merit of his piety, 
ſecretly in his own imagination even with God 
himſelf. | | 
But it is very unſafe to be fond of drawing 
compariſons with others upon any ſubjects, 
eſpecially thoſe relating to religious and moral 
virtaes: or ſcrutinizing into their actions, un- 
leſs for our own inſtruction by obſerving theit 
| 5 ſucceſſes 


N "7 
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|  facceſſes and miſcarriages impartially together 

with the cauſes of them. The beſt way. will ' 
be to confider Religion as a beneficial thing; 
and ſtudy diligently how to make our own ad- 
vantages of it ; never troubling our heads with 
what other people do, unleſs as occaſion offers 
to affiſt them. For we need not be afraid of 


reneding euriaives by beiping another forward: 


their hands to the work, and the greater pro- 
ficiency they make, the better reaſon we have 
to rejoice. 

And the cuſtom of regarding religious ex- 
erciſes as matter of prudence and advantage, 
will aſſiſt us in adjuſting the meaſure, as well 
as the manner of them. Not that 1 would 


to authority, eſtabliſhed uſage, example and re- 
commendation of perſons of a judicious piety : 
but it ſhould be remembered there are extremes 
on both fides: a man may be righteous over 
much, as righteouſneſs is underſtood of affi- 
duities in externals; as well as too little; the 


learned and pious ſometimes have their whims 
d 
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and cxtravagancies, as well as the beau and 
the giddy girl; and the circumſtances of ficua- 


tion and temperament will make that incxpe- 
| at 


diem at one ſeaſon, which was profitable 
another. Every man has ſome judgment of his 
own if he will take care to exert it, avd though 
it does not become him to refuſe any helps at 
hand to aſſiſt it, yet neither ought be to ſor- 
bear makiog the beſt uſe of it he can. There- 
| fore it is very dangerous to pin an implicit faich 
upon ſome particular doctor or writer, becauſe 
whimfies happen to ſtrike our fancy by tally- 
ing with our own: we are not to cry, I am of 
Paul, nor I of Apollos, but I am of Chriſt; 
that is, of that head whom we follow beſt and 
ſerve beſt, by doing any little real ſervice to his 
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dot practice wil bring us gradually to be more 
expert. If then we find they leave none or a 
very tranſient impreflion behind, if they call 
us off from the active duties of our tation, 
from our attention to the ſervices we may do 
one another; if they make us melancholy, 
vain, cenſorious or incquitable ; if they nouriſh 
our indolence upder a notion of 
the practical duties by atoning for the omiffion 
of them; if they make us too important in our 
own eſtimation, urging us to vie with the 
Apoftles and primitive Martyrs, and undertake 
exploits far above our talents; we may con- 
clude affuredly, that we have been faulty, 
either in the choice of them, or in the manner 
or the meaſure of performing them. | 

For ſome of thoſe inconveniencies above- 
mentioned will enſue from the exceſs of devo- 
tion, when carried on ſo long until it becomes 
a dead form, without any alacrity of mind to 
give it life : for even our mental functions de- 
pend upon the organs of our machinery which 
can continve their play only for a certain time, 
and if we go on to force them beyond their 
ſtrength, they will throw in uneaſy ſenſations, 
quickly corrupting to all the gloomy and four 
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humours. It is true, the commerce of the 
world is apt to render them ſtiff, ſo that ſome 
force and exertion is neceſſary to make them 
do what they can; but it is dur buſineſs to find 


Out 


either 
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, to caſt their eyes willingly upon an 


object that may tend 
to mortify them: 
8 


ſerviceable, if they could be prevailed upon 
practiſe 


once in a while to do it. Thoſe 
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— when it tends to their greater be- | 
it is then worth while to enquire what 
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are the benefirs of humiliation, and whether 


A man living in ſome of the back ſettle- 


ments in America, on hearing there is a party 

of enemy Indians coming that way, will 1 fup- 
poſe examine carefully into the ſtate and con- 
dition of his houſe particularly the weak parts 
of it, inf} pecting the doors and windows and 
ES Nd anon © the walls 
where they might poſſibly break in: he will 
look over all his arms and ammunition, to fee 
what he has in ſtore, and whether there be 
any ruſt or damp or deſect among them: and 
all this he will do without taking pains to af- 
flit himſelf at what he finds amiſs, but in 
order to provide for his neceſſary defence upon 
baving a thorough knowledge of his wants and 

weakneſles. 


his 
He that has an infirm conſtitution will do 
witely to make himſelf well acquainted with 
his particular infirmities, to obſerve what kind 
and quantity of diet, what accidents, employ- 
ments and exerciſes have diſagreed with him; 
that he may not think too highly of bis ſlout- 
neſs fo as to brave weathers, undertake fa- 
tigues, or indulge in entertainments that would 
hurt him. I he vex and fret at being no 
ſtouter, it will do him no good either in his 
health or in the eye of Heaven: nor can the 
knowledge * 

wiſe 
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wiſe than by exciting his vigilance to uſe every 
caution againſt whatever might encreaſe them, 
and purſue every regimen and management that 
may help to amend them. In like manner it 
is highly expedient for us, who are all of very 
crazy conſticutions in the eternal part, and 
have dangers and enemies perperually ſurround- 
ing us withont doors, to take ourſelves into 
cloſe examination, particularly on the worſt 
fide of our characters: but we ought to do it 
impartially, not thinking ro merit by making 
matters worſe than they are: for we have groſs 
failings enow to contemplate, and if we dwell 
too ſtrongly upon the trivial, it is a ſhrewd 
preſumption we have overlooked the more 


flagrant. 

Nor is there any Religion in trying to afflict 
ourſelves at the diſcovery : our groanings make 
no ſweet melody among the heavenly choirs, 
neither can they anſwer any good end to our- 
ſelves unleſs we be of fo lumpiſh a compoſi- 
tion as never to ſtir without the dread of 
ſmart, and have no deſire for any thing beneſi. 
cial, nor laudable ambition to riſe a little ſtep 
higher in the ſcale of virtue. Some diſpleaſure . 
will naturally ariſe upon the view of our diſ- 
orders the firſt time we turn our reflection that 
way, but he that has been uſed to the exerciſe 
knows beforehand what he is to expect; ſo 
his imperfection is nothing new to him that he 
ſhould be mortified at the ditcovery : the par- 


+ | 3 ticular ; 


ceed in the reQifying it; it is like the ſearch 
made by a mariner, who knows his ſhip is 
leaky, and thinks it the luckieſt thing in the 
world if he can find out all the leaks, becauſe 
till then he has no chance of ſtopping them. 
Therefore he will ſearch induſtrioufly into all 
his corruptions and all his weakneſſes, what ir- 
regular defires he has, what unruly paſſions and 
inveterate habits, in what particular virtues he 
falls moſt deficient, wherein he has dore 
amiſs, or not fo well as he might upon the oc- 
caſion, what temptations have been moſt apt to 
prevail upon him, and what were the real mo- 
tives of actions for which he has been moſt 
forward to applaud himſelf. 

Theſe enquiries will teach him not to think 
of himſelf more highly than he ought to think, 
nor be too ſecure againſt attacks, nor yet above 
improvement; yet neither need they make him 
deſpond, as knowing that forewarned is fore- 
armed, and that the ſenſe of his imperſections 
will bring him within the verge of that pro- 


tection which will raiſe him fo far above 
them as is needful in this vale of mortality: 
they will convince him that he is not a com- 
pleatly rational creature, nor entice maſter of 
his own thoughts and actions, therefore muſt 
uſe management with himſelf and proceed 

with 
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with caution, taking the benefit of whatever 
helps are afforded him; and will give him a 
candour, a compaſſion and fellow” feeling to- 
wards imperfections he fees in other perſons. 
— examination, I apprehend, would 
be particularly falucary to the Freethinker, as 
it might abate his ſuper - abundant ſelf-ſuffici- 
ency, and his high opinion of human reaſon, 
which is his grand infirmity introducing a thou- 
fand others: for he runs into errors and abſur- 
dities by thinking too highly of himſelf, and 
he thinks too highly of himſelf for want of 


knowing himſelf. 
Bur our blemiſhes and foibles are a very un- 


welcome proſpect, which the eye does not 
willingly fix upon but is apt to ſkim lightly. 
over, unleſs there be ſome additional weight 
befides expedience hung upon the attention to 
keep it ſteady' to the work. Therefore it is 
commonly recommended to make this exerciſe 
a matter of devotion, and rank it among the 
divine ſervices: becauſe by placing ourſelves 
more immediately in the preſence of God, and 
drawing out the liſt of our corruptions as it were 
for his inſpection, we ſhall be likely to do ic 
more compleatly. For we dare not prevaricate 
with the ſearcher of hearts, and the awe of the 
divine Majeſty before whom we ſtand, will 
make us more earneſt, more honeſt and im- 
partial in the ſcrutiny : whereby we may diſ- 
cover lurking corruptions, feciet propenſities 
| X 4 and - 


the ordinary way of meditation without the 
check of that bridle upon our 1 


imagination. 
7. Very great ſtreſs has been laid upon the 
duty of faſting, which being a medicine in the 
ſpiricual diſpenſary, the qualities and uſes of it 
deſerve to be well confidered before it be pre- 
| ſcribed. Now I conceive it operates as a 
| damper of the ſpirits, and weakner of that at- 
tachment we have to the common enjoyments 
and engagements of life : therefore ought to be 
adminiſtred to ſuch patients with whom that 
intention is requiſite to be purſued, and in no 
greater meaſure than ſuffices to anſwer it. 
But there are various degrees of faſting : the 
_ abſtinence from all food, or from fleſh meats 
for whole days together, was ſtrongly enjoined 
in former times, perhaps not ſo much for the 
ſake of Religion, as to force men by the incon- 
veniences of it to purchaſe a diſpenſation with 
their money: ſo that he was the beſt ſon of the 
Church, not who ſtarved himſelf moſt, but 
who gave moſt largely to be excuſed from the 
obligation to ſtarve. Such abſtinence might 
be very adviſeable for your turtle caters, City 
f-aft hunters, and perſons who live in a conti- 
nual round of pleaſures; but for old women 
ard others who have frequent occafion to con- 


verſe wih their apothecarics, I hold it ſtark 
eZ | ravght: 
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naught: for have more need of 
to raiſe rg» Ha than to depreſs them, and 
their {cruples, deſpondencies and murmurings, 

great meaſure from poorneſs of 
of the circulating juices, 
occaſioned by the feeble tone of their veſſels, 
want of exerciſe, or of ſeaſonable recreation; 
and if they could apply with more glee to their 
common employments, they might return 
from them with better alacricy to their devo- 
tions. 

For my own part; who am of à rather 
melancholy temperament and cold digeſtion, I 
could never reap any benefit from faſting, tho' 
I have tried it formerly, but found it cnfceble 
my underſtanding, and make me leſs fic for re- 
ligious exerciſes: and had I continued it till 
this time, I believe my Chapters would have 
diſſolved into a water-gruel ſtile, and been till 
more deficient than they are in a rational cheer- 
ful ſtrain of piety. 

Nevertheleſs moderation and temperance can 
do hurt to no man ; he may keep a continual 
faſt in this ſenſe with good profit, and if he riſe 
up now and then with a half meal, he may 
find himſelf lighter and more alert for any 
ſerious application, at leaſt it will inure his 
appetites to diſcipline, and help to give him the 
command over them; which is the more need- 
ful becauſe civility and cuſtom often laying 
temptations to exceſs in the way, it would be, 


doubly 
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think them not ſo much duties in themſelves, 
as means affiſting him to perform his other 


and found it ſwept 
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doubly to have a domeſtic enemy 
im him. As to higher degrees of ab- 
ſtinence, 1 ſhall not pretend to decide upon 
them: fince they are ſtrongly recommended, 
it becomes every man to make the trial; once 


or twice cannot ſpoil his conſtitution, and then 


he may conſult experience, than whom he can- 
not have a phyfician of better authority, for 
the continuing or leaving them off 
But in whatever meaſure or manner he prac- 
tiſes them, it will be expedient he ſhould 


duties the better: for if he regards them as 
actual ſervices, he may be apt to imagine that 
after having gone through fo laborious a taſk, 
he may be allowed a little relaxation from at- 
tending to his conduct. This muſt needs 
throw him off his guard when entering into the 
common tranſactions of liſe, and then his paſ- 


ſions and deſires having been kept ſuſpended for 


awhile, would return upon him with freſh vi- 
gour: which might make his caſe too much re- 
femble that of the man out of whom a devil 
had been caſt, and he returned to his houſe 
and garniſhed, and then 
took unto him ſeven other devils more wicked 
than the former, ſo that his laſt ſtate was worſe 
than the firſt. 

8. As there are few of our religious exerciſes 
which bave not a conſiderable mixture of 


prayer, 
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prayer, it will be worth while ro examine into 
the-nature of that ſpecies of devotion. Prayer 
„ one of the principal means of grace, and 
therein lies its whole efficacy. I have endea- 
voured in the Chapter under that title to ex- 
plain the idea of Grace confidered as an effect 
worked upon us, which was a diſpoſition of 
mind to ſome ſentimental or practical virtue, 
with more than common vigour and alertneſs : ' 
and though we are taught that this cannot be 
effected without aid of the holy Spirit, yet he 
never produces it of himſelf, but only cc- 

with our endeavours to ſupply their 
want of ſtrength ; therefore ſome natural means 
muſt always be put in uſe to obtain an effuſion 
of grace. 

Now prayer is a ſerious meditation and ex- 
preſſion of our defires in the fight of God, and 
as it were in converſation with him: we are in- 
deed never really out of his fight during any 
one moment of our lives, though upon com- 
mon occaſions we think nothing of it, nor is 
it always convenient that we ſhould, therefore 
can receive no effect therefrom upon ourſelves : 
but when imagining ourſelves actually before 
him, the ſolemnity of his immediate preſence 
will give an acuteneſs to our meditations and a 
ſincerity to our defires, which will make us 

judge more impartially and ſoundly than we 

could otherwiſe have done, and defire things 
. heartily to which at other times we had a ſecret 


re- 


- 
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reluctance. And fince habits are learned by re- 
peated fingle acts, an aſſiduity in prayer has a 
natural tendency to beget virtues in us that 
could not have been wed by reaſon and 
inſtruction: in which way alone I apprehend 
it is that we receive an anſwer to our prayers. 

It is written, Aſk and ye ſhall receive, ſeek 
r 


0 orſhipper what he knows in his Wiſ- 
dom will be good for him, whether contained 
in the petition or not, ſo far as is conſiſtent 


with the good of other creatures with whom 
he ſtands connected. 


But we cannot believe otherwiſe than that 
Gad, who is the Author of all powers, the 
fountain of all good things, will of his own 


_— ys creatures all the good 
I | 


that 
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that is proper for them, and has already 
ns in ke conn. of mii jog 
fortune, requifite to produce it: therefore 
prayer does not operate upon. him, but upon = 
ourſelves. For there is no room to expect that 
depart a tittle from the determinations be has 
made in perſect Wiſdom, which compraze 
every thing, that is to befal us; we are not to 
motions of matter on our behalf, neither does 
the office of the holy Spirit lie in turning the 
82 bat folely — 
| in work 

But it has pleaſed God to make the right ex- 
erciſe of our Free will one among the cauſes 
procuring the good that ſhall befal us, and to 
render the good he gives us effectual or not, 
accordiog to the diſpoſition and temper where- 
with we receive it: therefore prayer, having a 
natural efficacy to mend the fate and diſpok- 
tion of the heart, will cnable us to reap the be- 
nefit of thoſe good things he has procured for 
us and put into our power. So it is truly 
ſaid, Aſk. and ye ſhall receive, though we can- 
not move God to do any fingle thing he would 
not have done without our prayer, becauſe we 
may move ourſelves thereby till we come 
within the ſtream of his bleſſings. 
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Hence it follows, and divines conſtantly te- 
tion, for though we ought never to prefer a 
petition which we do not believe in our ſincere 
judgment beneficial and proper for us to attain, 
yet we may be miſtaken, in which caſe God 
will not give us the thing we deſire, but a ber- 
ter in lieu: nor will he alter his meaſures upon 
our requeſt, but give that which be has already 
made our devotion a natural means to obtain. 
So that if we aſk with devotion we may be 
ſore of receiving, not perhaps the very thing 
we have ſet our hearts upon, but ſome im- 
provement in our ſpiritual part, more valuable 
and more conducive to our preſent ſolace of 
mind and to out future intereſts. 
Hence appears likewiſe that the benefit of 
prayer depends intirely upon the manner of 
performing it, for if we do not pray with 
faich we might full as well have let it alone: 
but by Faith we are not to underſtand a conft- 
dent afforance of prevailing in the particular 
point we pray for, for this has no foundation 
to reſt upon either in reaſon or Scri 1 
any one deſires to know the proper idea of 
Faith, it is beyond my ſkill to explain it better 
to him than I have already done in the Chap- 
ter upon that article, where he will find it the 
being poſſeſſed of a juſt ſenſe of the divine 
Attributes, and of the government throughour 
the Univerſe being adminiſtred in perfect Wiſ- 
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In like manner whatever we pray 
reflection obvious to the very heathens, that 
God will grant nothing to the prayers of the. 
idle and the negligent, we ſhall obtain ſo moch 
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miſconduct were ſubtracted, I believe few of 
us would find cauſe to complain at what re- 
maiged, Vet our prayers are not certainly loſt 
glchough the diligence and management they 
nouriſh in us ſhould prove of none avail to- 
| wards ſupplying our wants, becauſe they may 
furniſh us with what will anſwer our purpoſe 
as well without. | 
Suppoſe a man having none other ſubfilt- 
ence than ten acres of land which are worth 
him five pounds a year, and of fo infirm 8 
body that he cannot poſſibly carn a farthing 
more by his Hill or labour; if upon finding 
himſelf in want of neceſſaries he ſhould pray 
to have his land increaſed, but inſtead of that ic 
thould pleaſe God miraculouſly fo. to fertilize 
his land, that it ſhould yield him a hundred 
pounds a year, every body would allow this to 
de a full anſwer to his /petition : for however 
he might cxpreſs himſcli, it was not the quan- 
tity of land, but the income ariſing from it 
that he defired. In like manner when we alk 
for externals, it is not the bare having them in 
cuſtody, but the caſe and pleaſure to be re- 
ceived from them, that is properly the object 
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tion of them, it is a compleat anſwer to our 
petition. For it has been ſhown, 1n a Chapter 
of the firſt volume upon the Ultimate Good, 
that it lies ſolely in ſatisfation or complacence 
of mind; all other things are good or valuable 
only in proportion as they tend nearly er re- 
motely to yield us an income of that. 
Now prayer devoutly performed with due 
reſignation to ihe Will and Wiſdom of God, 
and a that he orders all things for 
the beſt, will make us better pleaſed with the 
bleflings he vouchſafes us, better contented 
under his and more hopeful to 
draw ſome good profit from them: 
ve may receive greater ſatisfaftion and compla- 
cence of mind, and paſs our days more hap- 
pily, than we might have done had the petition 
been granted in the form it was offered, There- 
fore I can fo far allow confidence of obtaining 
a favourable anſwer to our requeſt, as an in- 
gredient in the faith rendering it effectual: for 
the devout worſhipper may be affuredly confi- 
dent of receiving the thing he aſks in value, 
though perhaps not in ſpecie. | 
Not'that I would give into the Stoical extra- 
vagance of expecting to do every thing by the 
temper and diſpoſition of the mind, fo as that 
this ſhould always keep us eaſy and happy 
under the ſevereſt preſſure of wants, diſtreſſes 
and pains : for God has not made ſuch firm- 
neſs practicable in this imperfe& ſtate of mor- 
talicy. 
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tality. . wants and natural ap- 


petites with various means of 
wherein be has placed a conſiderable part of 
our enjoyment in this life, and has made our 
defires the avenues leading into prudence, in- 
duſtry, ſociableneſs, and many other virtues ; 
there is nothing then, blameable in purſuing our 
conveniences and accommodations by all law- 
ful and innocent methods; but the principal 
fund of our happineſs muſt ſpring from the 
ſtate and tenour of our minds; this then we 
ought to improve r 
for it will make us reliſh our 
we have them, OP oe "OP 
appointment when all other things fail. Nor 
need we icruple to make externals the ſubjet 
of our petitions, for if offered in fincerity and 
pureneſs of heart, we have ground to hope 
aſſuredly that God will either give us the good 
things ſeeming requiſite ro our well being, or 
if he judges otherwiſe, will enable us to enjoy 
aur minds with peace and tranquillity without 
them, or at leaſt make our preſſure the paſſage 
to ſome greater advantage. 
10. Upon the fame grounds is founded the ” 
duty of praying for others, for their deliverance 

from wants and diſtreſſes, for their patience 

under them, their drawing ſome good profit 
ment, their ſucceſs' in lawful undertakings, for 
the peace and proſperity of our country, for 
nm the 


————————— 
of God, wherein his Will ſhall be done on 
earth as it is in heaven. For though we cannot 
move God, nor retard or haſten or make the 
the Hearts of other perfons by our devotions, 
yet we may move and work alterations in our- 
may be of greater ſervice to other people than 
"molt of us ire careful enough to obſerve, for 
from the defires of the heart the actions pro- 
ceed ; acc as that ſtands more humanely, 
benevolently and piouſly difpoſed, we fhall 
apply with better inclination to affiſt all we 
can, as well in their diſtreſſes, as their ſuc- 
ceſſes: and when it is remembered how great 
a force there is in ſympathy, we ſhall ſee that 
they may catch a ſpark of induſtry, of prudence 
and patience from us to their own emolument; 
at leaſt they will recrive a conſiderable comfort 

ond picafere on fading vs ike 's Thcere pitt | 
in either fortune befalling them. 
Nether are 'our good wiſhes vnavailing to 


perity we wiſh for. We are all members of 


the community, whoſe good is advanced by 
the vnited efforts of its conſtituents; nor is the 
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moſt ĩnconſiderable among us of no conſe- 
quence, if it be no more than to abſtain from 
doing miſchief by his private paſſions and in- 
diſcretion. If the politic, the afpiring, the 
hot-headed, the diſcontented and the wanton, 
had not too ſovereign a contempt of prayer 
ever to join in it devoutly or otherwiſe than for 
form and faſhion ſake, I think there could not 
be fuch unwillingneſs to part with power nor 
greedineſs to ger into it, ſuch ſtruggles and 
| ſuch virulence and obloquy 
in declamatory proſe, or ſcandalous verſifica- 
tion as we are now a days peſtered with: how- 
ever I cannot but congratulate my country for 
that I believe thoſe evils have never run ſhorter 
lengths in any age or nation, than our own. 
Then for that grand intereſt of the ſpecies, 
the progreſs of perfection in human nature and 
bringing forward the kingdom of the juſt, the 
ſeat of this I apprehend lies not in external na- 
ture but in the hearts of men; and it has been 
ſhown in the Chapter on Divine Oeconomy, 
how Providence carries on this great wotk by 


a multitude of operators concurring in their 
ſeveral ſtations thereto: but we cannot better 


qualify ourſelves for performing our part than 
by an increaſe of our Charity, which our 


prayers are particularly efficacious to ſtrengthen 
in us, ſo that we may be ſure thereby of ad- 
vancing one perſon ſomewhat nearer towards 
perfection, and have a chance of advancing 


29 many 
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many more by our example and ſympathy. 
For while praying for the good of others or 


the advancement of true Religion, we cannot | 


in reverence to the divine Majeſty then folly 
ſtriking upon our imagination, but heartily 
wiſh and defire what we pray for, which will 
gradually bring the like heartineſs to be habi- 
tual and practical: and it has been obſerved in 
former places, that if a hearty and judicious 
Charity were once become univerſal among 
mankind, that alone would ſuffice to reſtore a 
Paradiſe upon Earth. 
Hence may be ſeen the foundation there, is 
in reaſon and nature of that injunction to pray 
for our enemies, and thoſe that deſpitefully 
uſe us and perſecure us, becauſe by fo doing 
we ſhall preſerve our univerſal Charity unim- 
paired, our oppoſition will not be enmity, nor 
rancour, nor reſentment, but unwelcome ne- 
ceffity, nor proceed further than and 
ſelf defence require : we ſhall continue ready to 
do them all the good offices confiſtent with 
our own juſt rights, and the rights of others to 
whom they may be dangerous: we ſhall not 
reſent private injuries whenever greater incon- 
veniencies and diforders would enſue there- 
from to the public: and ſhould be able, if our 

conſiderate judgment ſhould ſo pronounce ex- 
pedient, to turn the right cheek to him that 
has ſmitten the left, and give up our coat alſo 
to one that has taken away our cloak. | 


11. I am 


| 
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11. 1 am apt vehemently to ſuſpect that the 
' prayers of our Church frequently concluding 
— for the fake: of Jeſus Chi, gives 
an idea to many perſons that God has no imme- 
diate regard for us at all, but beſtows his bleſs- 
ings purely to gratify his Son, upon thoſe to 
whom he has happily taken a liking: and that 
by the uſe of that name we may move him to 
do 2 thing he was indifferent to before. I 
need not take pains to ſhow how repugnant 
this notion is to reaſon and rational Faith: nei 
ther do I believe it was in the thoughts of the 
compilers of our Liturgy, nor deſigned to be 
inculcated in the Scriptures. I own indeed 
there are ſeveral expreflions which ſeem to 
look ſtrongly that way, and perhaps it might 
be necęſſary that ſuch opinion ſhould be con- 
nived at for the Jews, who looked for a tem- 
poral deliverer to reſcue. them by his might and 
or for the groſs-minded Gentiles, who 
could rake their apprehenfions of the Almighty 
only from the likeneſs of earthly princes, in 
order to lead them by the avenue of their own 
conceptions inta an expectation of benefit from 
the Goſpel. 
But for ſuch as have cars to hear, they are 
told expreſily, that God ſo loved the world he 
gave his Son to be a propitiation for our fins : 
io the Redemption was a joint act of love in 
the Father, as well as in the Son. And he is 
all aloog repreſented as the God of loxe, ſend- 


_— ing 
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ing his ſunſhine and his rain upon the juſt and 
the unjuſt, long-ſaffering and mercifol, ready 
to forgive, unwilling the finner ſhould periſh, 
but that he ſhould turn from his evil ways and 
live. This being his character there is no 
doubt, he is always ready to give his creatures 
all the good things proper for them, and con- 
ſiſtent with the order of government teſpecting 
his ſpiritual Natures eſtabliſhed in perfect Wiſ- 
dom, of- his own meer motion, without need- 
ing an interceſſion prompting him thereto. 
Beſides that, however we may undetfland the 
diſtinction of perſons in the Godhead, they can 
never be imagined fo different in temper and 
character, as that one ſhould take a liking to 
objects indifferent to the other, or one ſhould 
imporiune for things not already judged proper 
by the perfect Wiſdom of the other. 
But the Goſpel reaches that Chriſt is the 
way and the life, for no man can come to the 
Father unleſs through the Son : he came from 
God to direct us by his doctrines and affiſt ys 
by his inſtitutions, and goes before to lead us 
by his example in the road which is the natural 
avenue to the divine bleſſings : therefore he is 
ſtiied the Interceffor, Mediator, and Agent 
going between God and Man, as I have endea- 
voured already to explain in 5. 26. of the 
Chapter on the Chriſtian Scheme, But then 
we muſt travel the road ourſelves or ſhall re- 
ctive no benefit from the Interceſſion, which 


Operates 
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the way: for even his death and paſſion will 
avail only fuch, who ſlrive to imitate his en- 
durance in a good cauſe, to crucify the luſta of 
paſſions of their heart, and to ſubdue the carnal 
or ſenſual part under ſubjection to the ſpiritual 

or rational. | ' 
Therefore I apprebend we are not warranted 
to expect that Chriſt will do any thing for us 
at a diſtance in Heaven, nor otherwiſe than by 
the inftrumentality of our own powers towards 
bringing our hearts into that frame which may 
quality them for reception of thoſe bleſſings, 
that God in his Wiſdom and Goodneſs has pre- 
pared for his creatures. And by the phraſe, 
Through Jeſus Chriſt, is to be underſtood that 
| we hope to obtain the things we ſue for by the 
way he has opened to us for arriving at them: 
and for his ſake, implies that God will give 
the means he has put into our hands for attain- 
ing them. So that thoſe expreſſions are of ſi- 
milar import with that ending one of the ſen- 
rences in the Lord's prayer, Forgive us our 
treſpaſſes as we forgive them that treſpaſs 
againſt us: or ing in the nature of an 
oath, as if we ſhould fay, So help me God in 
my preſent wants as I ſhall ſtrive faithfully to 
perſevere in the tenour of ſentiment and con- 
| duct 


1 do not mean to condemn the literal ſenſe 
of Tnterceflion in perſons who cannot under- 
ſtand any other, for there are many among our 
vulgar of as groſs conceptions as the ancient 
Jew or the Gentile; and as there is meat for 
men and milk for babes, we muſt allow every 
one to take what is moſt ſuirable to his digeſ- 
tion : therefore I would not wiſh any body to 
diſturb himſelf chat he cannot fully enter into 
the explanation offered above, for whoever ap- 
plies to his devotions with the pureſt ideas he is 
capable of cnrertaining, performs them well, 
and will receive all the benefits from them pro- 
miſed in the Scriptures. But I think the literal 
ſenſe ought not to be countenanced, much lefs 


encouraged, in whomloever is ſuſceptible of the 
. other : becauſe teſtifies into what 


miſchiefs it has unwarily led mankind. For 
if God had no bowels of compaſſion for us 
fince the diſobedience of Adam, yet might be 
moved to give us eternal happineſs by the Inter- 
ceſſion of his Son: the Son too, after we had 
forfeited his favour by actual tranſgreſſions, 
might re · inſtate us upon the recommendation 
of Saint Peter, or Saint Mary, or Saint Bennet 
Sheerhog, or Saint Vedaſt alias Foſter, or ſome 
other prime favourite: but if we happen to be 
ſtrangers to the foreſaid Saints, ſtill it is likely 

they in imitation of their Maſter's example, 
I will 
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will take vs under protection, if we. can get 
ſome prieſt or holy man upon earth to preſent 
our petition. Thus have men been led to ima- 
gine that in the Court of Heaven, as in ſome 
Italian Court, points are carried by intereſt 
and favour : and thus Religion has been turned 
into an infamous trade. 

12. But though we have now 'in theſe 
Countries gotten rid of thoſe corrupt excreſ- 
cencies, yet there are others which ſometimes 
creep out from the vulgar idea of Chriſt doing 
any thing for us while we lie ſtill, or other- 
wiſe than by enabling us to do what we could 
not have done of ourſelves : for on 
him and the practice of good works being pro- 
miſcuouſly inculcated as the neceflary ſteps to 
ſalvation, many are apt to place them out of 
their proper order, reckoning that the firſt 
which ought to be eſteemed the laſt. 
apprehend good works no otherwiſe beneficial 
than by giving them a claim to the protection 
of Chriſt, by whoſe ſole operation the Mercy 
of God is turned upon them. He has com- 
manded righteouſneſs and declared he will love 
thoſe who ſeek it, ſo they muſt be righteous 
only to pleafe him and gain the effects of his 
love: whence they value themſelves upon their 
orthodoxy, and place falvation in externals, 
thinking themſelves good Chriſtians in propor- 
tion to the ſtaunchneſs of their belief, or aſſi- 
duities and fervours in their devotion. Whereas 


_ while 


whoever conſolts the Scriptures will 6nd by the | 
whole tenour of them, that Chriſt came to de- 
liver us from fin, but from puniſhment only in 
conſequence of the other, by delivering us from 
that which would incur it. 

I am far from laying a ſtreſs upon the merit 
of good works : they are generally though not 
always efficacious to our better accommodation 
and enjoyment in this tranfitory life, but have 
none effect upon our fucure intereſts, otherwiſe 
than by the virtues wherein the 
health and vigour of our ſpiritual body confiſts. 
Now virtue lies ſolely in the mind, ic is an 
habitual diſpoſition in the heart or imagination 
to follow readily the dictates of judgment or 
underſtanding, and is the fame while lying 
dormant unexerciſed as when exemplified in 
autward acts: but our actions conſtantly flow 
from the diſpoſitĩons of the heart, therefore 
good works are the ſureſt evidence of our poſ- 
ſelling the virtues, and if we fail in the per- 
formance of them according to our {kill, ability 
and opportunities, however fondly we have 
flattered ourſelves, we may be ſure of falling 
deficient in the particular virtues prompting 
thereto. But religious virtues are not ſuch, 


remaining iu ſpeculative theorems, nor 
until taking ftrang hold on the imagination and 
become habitual and practical perſuaſions, com- 
prehended under the name of a faving Faith: 


which, as 1 have endeavoured to — in the 
| Chapter 
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* 
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grow a ſoothing unſhaken Hope, a 
fatisfation in the lot of our exiſtence, 
unreſerved Charity to our fellow 
ed with ourſelves in one | 


and 
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would follow therefrom in the courſe of nature 
eſtabliſhed by our almighty Governor. But 
every man's experience, who conſuls it fairly, 
will teſtify, that this is not the caſe, and it is 
the doctrine of our Church that we cannot rec- 
tify the diforder in our internal machinery by 
our own tnanagement, nor without aid of the 
rules 'prefctibed, and the remedies diſpenſed in 
the Goſpel: for no man can come to the Father 

| unleſs 
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unleſs through the Son; we muſt become in- 
| with our elder brother ro become 
children of God, and muſt live to Chriſt be- 
fore we can live to Him. Yet the bare convic- 
tion of our underſtanding that ſuch rules and 
remedics are neceflary, will not urge us to ap- 
ply them without a firm perſuaſion of mind of 
their efficacy, nor can this be generated with- 
out a full dependence upon the {kill and ability 
of the 
So that Faith in Chriſt is effeQtual only to 

make us follow his regimen, and the regimen 
beneficial only for the health whereto it will 
reſtore us: for if it were for a man to 
perform all the peculiar duties of Chriſtianity 
without performing thoſe which are not pecu- 
lar, I hall not ſeruple to queſtion whether he 
would be ever the better for ſo doing. But 


Faith in Chriſt, is called a faving Faith, be- 
cauſe being 


the fole and certain avenue to that 
which is properly fo: therefore the concluſion 
of our prayers operates in the ſame manner as 
the other parts of them, not by moving God 
or Chriſt to make them more favourably diſ- 
poſed towards us, or prevail on them to do 
any thing further than they have already done 
on our behalf, but by bringing ourſelves into a 
frame of mind capable of receiving benefit 
from the proviſions they have made for our 
uſe, and impreſſing deeper upon our hearts a 
dependence upon the all-ſufficiency of our 


Saviour, 


| bles, what progreſs we have made in any vir- 


tue ot uſeful improvement, what opportunities 
we 


we have employed well, and what favourable 
accidents have befallen us. But then our ſacri- 
fice muſt be of the choice firfllings of the flock, 
without ſpot or blemiſh of vanicy or flattery, 
bot the ſpontaneous produce of the heart : for 
2 force put upon the mind here will viriate the 
more than in any other kind. 
The praiſe muft'be'a voluntary oblation, not a 
grudging payment, for God loveth a chearful 
Liver, more eſpecially in offerings made to him- 
 Telf: he Rarches into the heart, and is not to 
be impoſed upon fo far as to accept whatever 
does not come freely from thence. 

There are ſome zealots who would have us 
always Kiß the rod of afflition, and thank God 
for every exerciſe of it upon us. I do not deny 
that afflictions work to our benefit, and have 
taken pains in the courſe of this work to'ſhow 
that 'they do fo, therefore whenever we can 
from, we are 'in the right to be thankful for 
them; but this is very rarely the caſe, and 
ee may be con- 


liſh the fame pleaſures with equal glee, nor 
value the good things we poſſeſs always at the 
ſame rate: but we ought to take the matter of 
89 ; ' our 
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| from-«choſe-objefts which 
2 moſt — touch our hearts; ; fat. co 
thank God for what we are not fincertip glal 
at is arrant flattery and compliment, 
it is telling —_—_ RED; 
ſenſible of his goodneſs ourſelves. 
The tribute of praiſe and — | 
is e e us, dg. 
ve cannot pay it well out of duty the 


us ſearching in our reflection for proper; 
pic of et but wo mu uyo fans 
nobler principle — 
ance. Aud furely among the 
On ORD 

man to pick out ſuch as at that-inſtant he max 
feel a ſenfible joy and hearty gratizude in re- 
fleting on. But though the conſciouſneſs gf 
having done well in any part of our conduct is 
a very reaſonable matter of thankſgiving, be- 
r 


to ourſelves. 
N 
refs never ſufficiently to be guarded againft, it 
is apt to infinuate into all our actions and all 
our thoughts, 2 even into our 

a reli- 


dy 
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II 


may conſider the two branches of them as in- 


— guard us againſt two oppoſite en- 
tremes; for ſo the exhortations to induſtry, and 


to take no thought for the morrow, are levelled 
againſt the cant view of Nt and anx- 
ious ſolicitude : and if we recollect what has 
been argued above concerning the effect of 
prayer being worked ſolely upon ourſelves, not 
upon the Almighty, ic may _ 
what thoſe extremes are. 

For while we conceit ourſelves able to move 
the heavenly Powers, we ſhall be apt to ima- 
gine the effect owing to the vehemence and re- 
petition of the impulſe, not to the temper and 
diſpoſition of mind wherein we gave it: juſt as 
a man who goes to puſh a ſtone along, it is no 
matter whether he does it in anger ot ſear or 
wantonneſs, or out of obligation, the ſtone will 
move according to the ſtrength and number of 
his thruſts, not according to the ſtate of his 
mind. And fo the Papiſts ſeem to apprehend 
the matter, for they believe that twenty Ave 
Mary's run off without any devotion, like 
twenty ſhillings dropped-carelefsly into a man's 
hand, are worth juſt as much again as ten. Oc 
if we look upon the manner of performing them 
as material, ſtill while retaining the opinion of 
their changing the diſpoſition of God towards 


Z 2 us, 
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us, we ſhall value ourſelves thereupon, and 
claim the title of obedient ſervants, and very 
tion. Or if we get rid of that notion, but 
have none of their ing upon ourſelyes, 
we may regard them as ſuperſtitious and fool- 
iſh, to be complied with only now and then 
for faſhion fake, and to avoid giving offence. 
Whereas if we look for the benefit of our 
prayers in the effect they work upon ourſelves, 


and reflect on their manner of operation, we 
ſhall ſee ſufficient reaſon for being aſſiduous and 


the mind. I have obſerved in a former place, 
that there are two ways to happineſs, one by 
procuring the objects we defire, the other by 
bringing defire to fix upon the objects in our 
power, or that are proper for us, or upon 
courſes of conduct conducive to our benefit : 
the former depends upon fortune and external 
circumſtances, the latter lies more under our 
own management; and herein conſiſts the art 
we are to learn from Religion · and Morality. I 
have likewiſe ſhown that deſires have their ſeat 
in the imagination, for what we know very 
well in the judgment of our underſtanding to be 
good, does not touch us in the expectation, nor 
give us a pleaſurable ſenſe in the poſſeſſion, 
until we have gotten an appetite towards it 

w hich 
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which appetite, if it be not among thoſe given 
by nature, can be acquired only by habit. 

Now prayer has a natural efficacy to raiſe a 
deſire for the things we pray for, and a reliſh 
to the objects then holden under contempla- 
tion, but it muſt be by continual bending that 
defire and ſentiment can be brought to remain 
in their proper ply, which will give us a per- 
manent habitual happy temper of mind, ren- 
dering us willingly obedient to the Will of God, 
eaſy and ſatisfied within ourſelves, prudent in 
cur conduct, and heartily diſpoſed towards one 
another. Therefore we need not regard ſtile 
nor variety of expreſſion, any farther than we 
find requiſite upon our own account to keep 
our reverence and attention alive : for whatever, 
and how lately ſoever repeated, we can offer 
with unabated viguur and earneſtneſs, will an- 
ſwer the purpoſe as well as if it were new 
dreſſed, and furbiſhed up. 

Hence appears there is no irreverence in a 
common form of liturgy: for we muſt not ex- 
pect to pleaſe God by the novelty and copiouſ- 
neſs of our dition, but by the fincerity and 
heartineſs of our application. Then as moſt 
prayers begin with an exordium alike ſuitable 
to introduce deprecation, confeſſion, interceſ- 
ſion, petition, or thankſgiving, and the gifted 
in extempore prayers are extremely flow. in 
their pronunciation, I ſhould think the hearer 
muſt loſe ſeveral minutes in expectance before 


2 3 he 
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he can know the proper poſture to caft his 


mind into, preparatory for what follows. 

15. Nevertheleſs how little ground ſoever 
there may be, either in reaſon or Scripture, to 
believe ſeriouſly that we can move God, it 
may be ſerviceable to take up ſuch an idea for 
the time while employed in our devotions, as it 
will 


help us conſiderably in the due perform- 
ance of them. For as obſerved in former 
places, we find it many times convenient to 
conceive of things otherwiſe than we know 
them to be; we commonly apprehend the Sun 
moving from Eaſt to Weſt, though in our con- 
fiderate jadgment we are convinced of the con- 
trary ; we give way to a temporary perſi1:110n of 
the tranſaftions being real as we {cc repreicnted 
in a play, or deſcribed in a poem ora novel, 
without which we could receive neither plea- 
fare nor inſtruction therefrom; Tully directs 
the orator to poſſeſs his imagination ſtrongly 

with the cauſe being his own, or he will not 
be able to plead it effectually; and he that en- 
ters upon a difficult undertaking, will be more 
likely to ſucceed for believing that he ſhall: in 
like manner by putting on a temporary perſua- 
ſion of wreſting a favour from God, we may 
be encouraged to apply more ſtrenuouſly, and 
ſhall work a fironger impreflion upon our 
minds, 

And this temporary perſuaſion is ſo neceflary 
as to make it expedient for the vulgar, or thoſe 
| who 
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very little by underſtanding, io indolge in chem 


a permanent perſuaſion of the like nature, ra- 


ther than they ſhould be wanting in the tem- 
porary : for they will ſee no abſurdities flowing 
therefrom, and fo cannot be hurt by it, unleſs 
miſled by defigning or enthuſiaſtic perſons. 
Bat for ſuch as have any command over their 
imagination, and are able to make the diſtinc- 
to the notion of prevailing upon 
God to alter his meaſures or his 


Yer even in that light they may rejoice at 
having performed them well, as a man may 
rejoice at having gained ſomerhing that he can 


turn to his advantage: ſtill eſtimating their 
condition, not by their religious exerciſes, but 
by the habits and ſentiments of mind they 
poſſeſs, which are beſt evidenced and ftrength- 
ened by works, but by divine ſervices only in 
failure of ſufficient opportunities for * 
good works. 
They may then eſcape the danger of being 
righteous over much, which can only happen 
by placing righteouſneſs in that which it is 
not, tor it is impoſſible to be really and truly 

Z 4 righteous 
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righteous overmuch: and ſo it is to live too 


hurt their health and fill their bodies with 
and diſtempers. But if it be ſaid 
that aur INOS 0f 69 prep © nature 
ever to ſurſeit, this I ſhall not diſpute, but 

then our food does not conſiſt in acts of de- 
votion, for if we will imicate our Saviour, our 
meat and drink. ought to be doing the Will of 
God: ſo that the externals of Religion are not 
our food but our ſpiritual phyſic, neceſſary in 
this fallen tate to corre@t the vicious bumours 
in our conſtitution, and bring our internal or- 
gans into a proper tone for digeſting their na- 
tural food. But every body knows phyfic may 
be overdone, and it may be miſapplied, as it 
certainly is when the timorous and low - ſpirited 


are driven into perpetual felf-deniais, faſtings 
and humiliations. 


Therefore if we conſider prayer a5 a remedy 
in the ſpiritual diſpenſary, though no part of it 
ought to be omitted in due proportion, yet we 
ſhall ſee cauſe to preſcribe the four ſeveral 
ſpecies of it more copiouſly for particular pa- 
tients: confeſſion for the proud, the ſanguine 
and the pleafure-hunters; petition for the 
thoughtleſs, and the worldly-minded ; interceſ- 
fion for the ſelfiſh, the ill-natured and the paſ- 
ſionate; and thankſgiving for the fearful, the 

| melan- 
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fiſt, but after ſome practice, beginning with 
evils that might have befallen worſe than thoſe 
they complain of, and noting well in memory 
NY hom. «© HR 
perceive the liſt increaſe ſurprizingly, and ſoon 
diſcover - many things to rejoice at and be 
thankful for, which they could not have 
thought of before. 

But though I would have every man be ſo 
far his own phyſician as to obſerve the ſucceſs 
of his remedies, yet he ought not to rely ſolely 
upon f but conſult the written and 
received rules, and take the recommendation of 
perſons whom in his beſt judgment he fees rea- 
ſon to confide in: for it is not uncommon with 
medicines of the alterative kind, as are all thoſe 
we have been ſpeaking of, to take good effect 
though the patient himſelf does not perceive 
it. However let him beware of Quacks, leſt 
they draw him in by their vehemence and poſi- 
tiveneſs to place a faith in their Noſtrums and 
Panaceas, as efficacious to cure all diſtempers, 
paſt, preſent and to come. 

16. There is another religious performance, 
which if it cannot take rank as a ſpecies of 
prayer, yet bears a near affinity therewith, be- 
cauſe operating in the ſame manner, viz. by 

impreſ- 
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irhpreffing the ideas it contains more 

vpoa the imagination; and this is, Singing. It 
anſwers more particularly to that ſpecies called 
Thankſgiving : therefore Saint Paul directs, if 
any be fad, let him pray; if joyful, let him 
bing pſalms. We have obſerved that impor- 
gination, than argument : now in Singing, the 
words are drawn out, and the fame thoughts 
made to dwell upon the mind longer than in 
any other way. Therefore you find that in 
clubs and parties they have their ſongs, which 
are known to encourage them greatly in their 
ſeveral ways of thinking, eſpecially among the 
populice. © 
It was much uſed by the primitive Chris- 
tians, by the firft Reformers, and in the be- 
ginnings of moſt ſets: but what vitiates it in 
eftabliſhed Churches, is the fondneſs for an ex- 
quiſme taſte in Matic, which wholly draws off 
all attention from the thought to the ſound, 
and renders it impracticable for the vulgar to 
join in the Chorus. Go to an Italian Opera, 
and you will hear the fingers fo clip and mangle 
their words, that, without a book in your 
hand, you will looſe even the little ſenſe they 
contain. Not but that good Muſic may be 
employed to give ſtrength to the expreſſions, 
as witneſs the Coronation Anthem, the Meſ- 
fiah, and other of Handel's performances : but 
there are few of the compoſers who know how 


to 


to do this, or even endeavour it. Beſides that 
thoſe pieces ought to be executed by good and 
ſkilful voices, who cannot be followed by a 
of drinking, are generally very bad muſic, badly 
executed, being rather roars or ſquawls than 
ſongs: yet have they their full weight upon the 
Company. I doubt not that many a jolly toper 
has bawled out, The Soph he is immortal, and 
never can decay, for how ſhould he return to 
duſt, who daily wets his clay? until he has 
ſung bimſelf into a full perſuaſion of that witti- 
ciſm being a ſolid argument, which would 
juſtify him in his aſſiduĩties at the bottle. And 
though the Quaker never fings profeſſedly, yet 
the whine and aukward cadence and fee-faw 
action, wherewith the Spirit vents itſelf in his 
ſermons, may be called a baſtard-finging : and 
perhaps that is all there is affecting in them. 
Thus it appears by manifold experience, that 
finging even of the moſt hideous kind is a 
powerful engine for working ſentiments into 
the mind. I never was a finger myſelf, fo can 
ſpeak only upon obſervation of things around ; 
and I think it manifeſt from thence, that fing- 
ing, judiciouſly applied, might be turned to 
excellent ſervice. 
It is our buſineſs to ſtudy human nature, by 
what media it is affected, and in what manner 
they ſeverally touch it. In matters relative to 
4 our 
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temperament and conſtitution, but when the 
public is concerned, regard ought to be had to 
human nature in general: nor may we pretend 
to faint away at the ſcreamings of a country 
Church, becauſe we happen to have a fine ear, 
and delicate taſte for muſic. The cuſtom in 


ſome places of breeding up a ſet of fingers to 
perform according to the rules of art, has, I 
apprehend, proved a greater hinderance than 
furtherance to devotion ; as the reſt of the peo» 
ple let them fing by themſelves, and attend 
folely to their quavers, without heeding the 
ſubſtance of what they fing. If they were per- 
mitred to fing as long as they pleaſed after fer- 
vice is over, it might be of good uſe to with- 
hold ſuch as choſe to ſtay with them from 
cher alliance eb Sitekte 6s the tow. The 
only help to the congregation ſeems to be that 
of an organ, whereon the operator may flouriſh 
about as he likes in the ſymphony, but when 
he comes to lead the tune, there ſhould be no- 
thing of levity or wantonneſs, nor affectation to 
ſhow a nimbleneſs and dexterity of fioger. 
In compoſing manuals of devotion and col- 
leftions of hymns, regard ſhould be had to 
the nature of the mind, particularly her ſenſi- 
tive faculty, which is the ſeat of perſuaſion; in 
order to inculcate ſuch ſentiments there as may 
conduce to a happy and uſeful life. The for- 
mer is applicable for rectifying our deſires, and 

the 
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the latter for thoſe joyful reflections that ſpring 
from Religion: but then provifion ſhould be 
made for improving all of them, not ing 
the thoughts to one, or a few. The Methodiſts 
and others of fimilar turn, who deal moſt 
largely in hymns, lay them all out upon the 
Redemption: but though this be the principal 
topic of joyful praiſe, it is not the only one. 
They are. ſo zealous for the Son, that they to- 
tally overlook the Father : whereas the Son 
himſelf has told them that he came not to ſeek 
his own glory, but the glory of him that ſent 
him; that he is the way and the life, that is, 
the way to life, which cannot be attained by 
faying, Lord, Lord, nor unleſs by coming to 
the Father. Let them then confider by what 
ſentiments of mind they may come neareſt to 
the Father, what ſources of comfort and hope 
and joy may ſeverally ariſe from contemplation 
of the Artributes and government of Provi- 
dence, and prepare forms for encouraging theſe 
in the breaſt: ſo that every pious Chriſtian 
may find a ready help for ſpeeding his ap- 
proach in that particular track, which, in his 
preſent diſpoſition of mind and of external 
circumſtances, he feels himſelf moſt apt to 
purſue. 

17. 1 do not know whether 1 ſhall not be 
counted an old faſhioned fellow in recommend - 
ing thoſe un addreſſes to heaven 


called ejaculations, 2 pecially of 9 
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not improperly be ſtiled to the 
Devil, who is ſometimes addreſſed therein by 
name: for it helps to confirm an habitual con- 
tempt of Religion and all the terms belonging 
to it, and for that reaſon I preſume was firſt 
introduced by ſuch as thought they had too 
ſtrong a ſenſe of Religion inculcated into them 
by the nurſe and the prieſt, in order to get rid 
of ir, and muſt be owned a ſovereign remedy 
for that purpoſe. For a like reaſon probably, 
it was encouraged among the ſoldiery, becauſe 
he who is to be afraid of nothing, ſhould learn 
to fear neither God nor the Devil: and this 
maxim may be right while courage is under- 
ſtood to be an inſenfibilicy of danger, not a 

principle 
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principle of prudence enabling to * an 
imminent evil in contemplation of 288 
diſtant good. 

If this practice ever did any good, it muſt 
be by filencing cant and hypocriſy, and ſo, 
like one poiton, ſerving as an antidote to expell 
another. Nevertligleſs as the diſciple is taught 
to imitate the unjuſt ſteward in his provident 
forecaſt for the future, and the ſaint may ſtrive 
to copy the devil in his induſtry and perſever- 
ance ; ſo the pious cjaculatot may learn of the 
common ſwearer his ſpontaneity and caſe of 
expreſſion, and his readineſs. in. mingling it 
among common tranſactions, withaut breaking 
off the train of thought he was engaged in by 
other buſineſs: but I would not have him 
imitate his vanity, nor aim to be thought .a 
ſaint as the other does to be thought a wit, by 
the vehemence and fluency of his performances 
aided with geſtures and turns of the eye reſpec- 
tively ſuitable to the occaſion. 

There is another form of devotion, which. 
for the ſhortneſs may be reckoned approaching. 
to the ejaculatory kind, called grace at meals: 
this our forefathers uſed to regard as a ſerious 
affair, but it is now growing obſolete. The 
maſter of a family, or pariſon, where there ia 
one preſent, mumbles over a few words which 
nobody can hear, as if he was aſhamed of-his 
office ; the ladies adjuſt their dreſs, the cĩtinen 
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But why ſhould it be deemed of no uſe, be- 
cauſe fo frequently none is made of it ? and this 
for 


owing to their looking 


ſophy and Religion, without which the former 
would degenerate into Atheiſm, and the latter 
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beyond the ſtream of ſecond cauſes up to their 
fountain, at the opening and cloſe of 
every meal. Surely there are no pleaſures of 
company - ſo precious, but we might afford a 
litrle. quarter minute from them for this fer- 
vice. 
But religious thoughts are ſuch ſtiff and 
heavy things that people are afraid, leſt, if 
they ſuffer them to poſſeſs their minds for a 
quarter of a minute, they ſhall not get rid of 
them again in a quarter of an hour, nor be 
able to reſume their gaiety. If any find incor» 
veniences of this fort, it is rather owing to the 
ſtiffneſs of their faculties than unwieldineſs cf 
the objects: therefore they have the greate t 
need to practiſe an exerciſe. which will bring 
their mental organs more ſupple. We are all 
extremely fond of having our Will: but the 
greateſt and moſt valuable command is that 
over our thoughts, enabling us to think of 
what we will, and when we will, and as long 
as we will. 

18. In the Chapter on Reaſon in the firſt 
Volume, I have compared Underſtanding and 
Imagination to a rider and his horſe. The 
compleat horſeman is maſter of all the paces of 
his beaſt, can turn him to right or left, put 
him ſuddenly into a round trot or gallop, and 
op him again in an inſtant ; he may let him 
ſometimes prance and caper and curver when 
he judges proper, hut never agaioſt his liking : 

Vor. V. Aa 10 
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ſo it is the perfeftion of reaſon to have the 


| moſt ſerious ſubjects. For fince our condition 


inferior faculties under controul, to put imagi- 
nation into any train, and reſume the former 
again at pleaſure; There are not wanting ex- 
amples of ſuch pliancy of imagination among 
mankind. ; 

When Counſel at the bar are in the middle 
of an intereſting argument, the Cryer calls 
out, Make way for the grand Jury : the orator 
ſuddenly breaks. off, jokes and laughs among 
his acquaintance, and as ſoon as the bills are 
delivered, and the Foreman has made his bow, 
inſtantly reſumes his thread of argument where 
he had left off. A man expert in buſineſs, 
being called out of a room full of giggling girls, 
may talk ſeriouſly of important affairs, give 
his orders compleatly, and then upon his re- 


turn enter fully into the merriment going for- 


ward. We. are told Cefar could dictate to 
three amanuenſes together, in doing which he 
muſt caſt his attention to and fro ſucceſtivcly 
between the trains belonging to three different 
ſubjects. So that it is poſſible to gain the att 
of graſping our ideas without letting them graſp 
upon the mind, or take ſuch gluey hold as 
that we cannot wipe off at pleaſure: and tho' 
we maſt not expect to run fuch lengths as 
Ceſar, it will be worth while to make what 
progreſs we can, eſpecially with reſpect to the 


of life neceſſitates us to be 565 con- 
ver fant 
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verſant amongſt other marters of a very diffe- 
rent kind, we ſhall have the more time for ap- 
plying effectually to both, the leſs we loſe in 
the paſſage from one to tother, and ſhall be 
able to intermingle them more frequently with- 
out damage or hinderance to one another : 
whereby all parts of our conduct, as well the 
trivial as the momentous, like the main tim- 
bers and embelliſhments of a building, may be- 
come one whole, conftructed upon — 
and conſiſtent plan. 

But we ſhall never compaſs this without 
learning to think eafily on religious topics ; for 
laborious taſks cannot be gone upon without 
painful preparation, nor will preſently leave the 
reflection at liberty for any thing elſe : and one 
would imagine, there ſhould need little exhor- 
tation to think eaſily upon Religion with our 
compatriots, who are fo fond of doing every 
thing eaſily, and value themſelves fo much upon 
it. Only the caſe they admire is not that ariſ- 
ing from expertneſs, but from negligence and 
averſeneſs to trouble: the eaſe of the idle boy, 
who flubbers over his leſſon, not that of the 
proficient who has it current at his fingers ends. 
They follow the preſent impulſe of fancy or 
gale of faſhion in every thing, and this they 
call moving with caſe ; neyer conſidering there 
is a wide difference between doing things eaſily, 
and doing things that any body can eaſily do: 

9 is the child of 
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rained by him who teſolves to — 
cannet d d. 
And this art of performing the moſt "IK 
offices eaſily, and yet efteQtually, would be 
very ſerviceable for the godly to ſtudy, as it 
will clear them from affectation of godlineſs: 
which is the grand obſtacle againſt its ſpread- 
ing, becauſe rendering it diſtaſteful to others. 
For affeftation is always a ſtiff and forced 
thing, the very reverſe to eaſineſs: therefore 
whoever would gain this qualicy muſt attend 
ſolely for the time to the thing he is about, aſ- 
ET Eno 
flow naturally from it, having nothing of other 
people in his thoughts. For though. he may 
wiſh to caſt a good influence upon them, it 
would be improper to take pains upon that ac- 
count: he had better leave example and ſym- 
pathy to their chance of what effect they will 
work upon the by-ſtanders. For Virtue like 
other beauties, is ever moſt amiable when ap- 
pearing unconſcious of her charms : and does 
greateſt execution, when molt undefigning. 
19. Having examined the nature of divine 
ſervices, and found their efficacy lies in impreſs- 
ing ſalutary diſpoſitions and ſentiments in the 
heart or imagination, it is obvious that an. ope- 
ration upon that faculty may be aided by forms, 
ceremonies, external appearance, example and 
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joining in the ſame form of worſhip, may do 
have done ſingly by themſelves. For if per- 
ſons in the ſame way of thinking upon ſecular 
affairs fortify themſelves in their ſentimemte, 
and become better united by afſembling ſte- 
quently together, why ſhould not the like 
fe flow naturally from religious aſſemblies, 
were they reſorted to in the fame view, and 
not out of meer euſtom or obligation?” 
appointed for aſſembling, how ſhould cach 
man know when the reſt were diſpoſed to af- 
ſemble? Nor perhaps would they ever ſtand fo 
difpoſed, or turn their thoughts upon their ſpi- 
ritual concerns at all, without the idea of an 
obligation urging them to it at particular ſta- 
ſons: for it is well known how backward peo- 
ple are to find a time of their own accord for 
matters of bufineſs not of diverſion, which 
they apprehend might be done at any time, 
Therefore the command to keep holy every 
ſeventh day had a rational foundation in human 
nature: not that there was an intrinfic ſacred- 
neſs in the day, which then could not have 
been changed from the ſeventh, to the firſt, 
for the alteration was not made, by divine 
command ĩſſued from the mouth of our fecond 
lawpiver, nor recorded in the Goſpel, but by 
unanimous conſent of the firſt Chriſtians, pro- 
| Aa3 bably 
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bably to overthrow the K 
an intrinſic virtue in the day. 

n performed 
with the ſame fincerity, heartineſs and devotion 
on a Thurſday would be as effectual to all in- 
tents and purpoſes as on a Sunday : but it is not 
to de ſuppoſed that a man who geglects it at 
the appointed time, will perform it at any 
other. And a ceſſation from all common buſ- 
neſs, other than works of real neceſſuy and 
charity, on that day, I likewiſe requiſite, as 
men are conſtituted: for elſe they would be 
perpetually finding excuſes for non-attendance 
on their - religious exerciſes, from avocations 
and impediments unexpectedly falling in their 
way. Beſides that very few have ſuch a com- 
pliant imagination as recommended in the laſt 
ſection, which will bear turning ſuddenly into 
tte moſt oppoſite trains of thinking, without 
leaving a tincture of thoſe engaged in before, or 
a hankering after thoſe to follow next in ſuc- 
ceſſion: therefore it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
keep clear of all worldly attachments, that 
their minds may ſtand ready to fall into the 
poſture proper for the buſineſs of the day. At 
leaſt I would not adviſe any body to indulge 
himſelf in taking liberties with Sundays, until 
he can fay a grace with full devotion, in the 
midſt of gaieties immediately before and after, 
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wade during the - aur; moments „„ 

to Heaven. 
Nevertheleſs if any man imagines a 
of no uſe to himſelf, for that he can think of 
Religion as much as becomes a gentlenian 
without them, yet it is an unpardonable negli- 
gence to take no concern for other folks. 
People are apt to cry, What ſhall we be the 
better for going to Church, or nodding. over a 
muſty book in the evening inſtead of taking 
an innocent game at cards: but they ſhould, go 
on to aſk one linle queſtion farther, /What 
hurt may we do our neighbours, or the family? 
If I ſtay away from Church, I may propably 
apply to my Chapters, which often turn upon 
matters not wholly unſuitable for a Sunday's, 
employment: if my neighbour the Cobler ſtays 
away, he goes to the alehouſe, an employment 
leſs uſeful than that he follous on his working 
days; and he thinks he copies my example 
herein, becauſe we both agree in that citccum- 
ſtance of abſenting from the public ſervice, _ 
For the generality can look no farther than 
to the outward behaviour, and think a confor- 
mity in that neceſſatily infers a thorough con- 
formity of character: therefore it behoves us to 
remember Saint Paul's maxim, All things are 
lawful but all things are not expedient, and 
apply it to the preſent occaſion ; if what I am 
about to do be ever fo harmleſs for me, yer 
while it may offend my brother, I will refrain. 
1 ꝙa 24 | Hence , 


Hence appears that, to uſe the ſofteſt name, it 
is a high degree of inconfiderateneſs to do or 
omit uny thing, whereby Sunday may fall into 
diſregard : for how much ſoever we may per- 
fſuade ourſelves a form is needleſs for us, it is 
certainly needful for the greater part of man- 
kind, who cannot enter into the reaſons of 
things, but muſt be led into the ſubſtance by 
means of the form, and will catch at any au- 
thority or example of their betters to excuſe 
them from the form, which is irkſome to 
them becauſe they do not diſcern its relation 
to the ſubſtance. 

The ceffation from buſineſs makes Sunday 
more improper for a day of jollity to the po- 
pulace, than any other : for on other days they 
are reftrained from waſting too much of their 
reds the neceffary attendance to their work 
and proſe ſſions, and kept in ſome decorum by 
perſons of ſober deportment mingling among 
them: but on Sundays, the ſerious are all 
drawn off to attend their devotions, riot and 
wantonneſs has no check nor controul, but 
the giddy and the libertine are left to them- 
| felves o improve one another in their extra- 
vagances. Aſſemblies of ſuch perſons, all in 
the ſame way of thinking or rather of thought- 
leſſneſs, may be termed anti-divine ſervices : 
for as I faid in the laſt ſection of profane ſwear- 
ing compared with ejaculation, they will natu- 
tally have an equal influence with the Church 
ſervices, 


eee way, eſpe- 
cially fince thoſe anti- ejaculations commonly 
bear a great part in the ceremony. Wherefore 
it muſt be expected they will bring upon the 
ſrequenters a callouſneſs againſt all ſenſe of 
Religion, decency and order, and fit them for 
practices moſt to the Will of God. 
Accordingly we find that ſuch of our malefac- 
nenn give a 
true account of themſelves, always declare, that 
the beginning of their ruin was owing to the. 
cuſtom of ſabbath breaking. | 
20. The ſame reaſon that directs to the ap- 
pointment of times, avails likewiſe for the ap- 
propriation of particular places to divine wor- 
ſhip: for as our lives paſs in a continual ſuc- 
ceſſion of ſenſitive and reflective ideas, thoſe 
of both forts will run together in cluſters, and 
whenever any one of the bundle happens to be 
excited, the reſt will follow in train mechani- 
cally. This has been noted by perſons of 
thought and obſervation in different branches 
of learning: Mr Locke has a Chapter upon 
Aſſociation, which whoever takes the trouble 
to peruſe, need not long remain unſatisfied : or 
if he has the curioſity ro fee the ſame ſubject 
handled in another manner, he may turn back 
to my two Chapters upon Combination and N 
Trains in the firſt Volume. Tully obſerves the . 
connection that prevails between places and 
things depoſited in them by the fancy alone, 
from 
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from whence he ſays Simonides took the hint 
for ſtriking out his art of memory: by which 
an orator, taking a _ 
multitude of compartiments, all perfectly fami- 
Har to bim, and ſtationing therein the ſeveral 
materials of his oration, repreſented by figures 
ot images, in his imagination, they will occur 
ro, him again readily in their proper order as 
wanted. And there is ſcarce any- body but 
muſt have taken notice that on going into a 
ſchool, a council chamber, a work ſhop, ora 
ball room, where he has been frequently en- 
gaged, he, will find his thoughts run ſpontane- 


— IOEEES. hom nbd. cocopy 
them in thoſe places. 


In like manner the entrance into a Church, 
ſer apart for holy purpoſes, caſts ſomething of 
an awe and ſolemnity upon the mind, and 
would caſt more, were people careful to carry 
none but holy purpoſes in with them. There- 
fore a ſobriety and decency of -deportment is 
neceſſary to give the Church its ſacred in- 
fluence : for it does not operate by charm, nor 
magic, nor occult quality of the building, but 
by the natural coheſion of ſenſitive ideas with 
thoſe of reflection, wherewith they have been 
conſtantly united and kept clear of foreign 
mixtures. 
And to our ſhame it muſt be owned, that 
the common people are better behaved in this 
reſpect chan their ſuperiors, for though they 
gather 


and loll about with an afſectation of carcles- 


neſs, reſolved to do wrong rather than not affert 
their liberty of doing what they will: I ſup- 
poſe the difference is owing to the meaner ſort 
ſtanding in awe of the parſon, as believing him 
a great man; but the gentry eſteemiag them- 
ſelves above him, ſtand in none. If | this be 
the caſe, it ſhows the greater need of ſome- 
thing external to ſtrike a'mechanical awe upon 
perſons who have not judgment and difcretion 
enough of their own ta keep them in decency 
and order, 

The Church is the moſt nos wher in 
the world: for afferting privileges, and keeping. 
up diſtinftions : when we come there, we are 
not fquires and ladies, ſhopkeepers, plowmen, 
and dairy-maids; we are Chriſtians and no- 
thing elſe, all equally entitled to the privileges 
and benefits of that place, according as we 
comport our ſelves in it. Therefore if I were 
Pope, I would decree that the poor man ſhould 
put on his beſt cloaths and the rich man his 
worſt, that there might be the a 
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nen of equality. For the ſame reaſon I would 
pthibit”all pompous titles and courtly epi- 


thets: theſe things are very proper in the 
world to increaſe our reverence for thoſe whom 


God has ſet in authority over us, but let every 
thing be done in its per place; let us render 
to Ceſar the things — Ceſar's, and to God 
the things hey are God's. When entred upon 
facred ground, we are to pay our Court ſolely 
to heaven, nor to our fellow ſervants though 
placed in office above us: there ſhould be no 
majeſties abr Highticſes nor moſt noble patrons, 
reverends” nor right reverends, nor by what 
ſtile dt 'tiele foever dighified or diſtinguiſhed ; 
bot the ſame decent plainneſs of ſtile preſerved 
throughout as in the morning prayer for the 
_ clergy and people, and that in the communion 
ſervice intitled for the Church militant. 

It. is written, Where two or three are ga- 
thered together in my name, there am I in the 
midft/of them: but then the gathering muſt be 
in his name, that is under a lenſe of his imme 
die preſence, or it will have no avail, for 
that it is whieh brings him down among us. 
For God is really and ſubſtantially preſent 
every where, alike intelligent and obſervant in 
the common parlour as at the altar, the only 
difference is made by the ſtate of our internal 
opties: whenever they are ſet towards him, he 
ſtands before us; when they diſcern nothing of 
| 1 he is abſent; and is more or leſs imme- 


diately 
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diately preſent, according to the diſpalitian 
whereinto they are fallen, which diſpoſitions 


the folemaity of the place helps to calls them 
= with equa) 


Wherever devotions can be paid 
piety of heart, they will be accepted alike: but 
this cannot be done in all places indiſcrimi- 
nately without ſome extraordinary circumſtancs 
to fix the attention. Suppoſe a man ſeized with 
a diſtemper that will ſuffer nothing to paſs 
through him ; he has tried ſeveral remedies in 
vain, and given himſelf over: if at laſt he 
finds them begin to take effect, I conceive he 
may offer as pure and acceptable a thankſgir - 
ing from his cloſe ſtool, as ever he did from a 
haſſoc in his pew : but ordinarily, when there 
is no uncommon incident to raiſe a ſtrong 
emotion upon the mind, it is of great momenc 
what objects are ſurrounding us. Let any man 
try whether he can throw his thoughts into 
whatever poſture he pleaſes, while kneeling 
down upon a dunghill in the midſt of cows, 
and hogs and pouhry : therefore he need not 
deſpiſe the aid of external appearances, but Jet 
him remember they are only aids; for neither 
they, nor the holy Spirit will do any thing for 
us, they only aſſiſt our endeavours in what we 
ſtrive to do for ourſelves. 
From what has been faid above it appears, 
there may be a real uſe in the conſecration of 
Churches : not that it conjures down a ſuper- 

2 patural 


natural influence into the ſtones or the mortar, 
the pulpit or the pews, but becauſe it begins 
the affociation between the place and devout 
ideas to be connected therewith, and ſerves for 
a warning to the people to admit no diſcordant 
ideas to mingle in the train. Therefore there 


any others, which would diffolve the aſſo- 


After the care I have taken all along to ex- 
amine every thing by nature and natural cauſes, 
I ſhall hope to ſtand itted of all fondneſs 
for charm and for the marvellous: yer for all 
that, ſhould make a ſcruple to play at cards, 
join in a country dance, bargain for a horſe; 
or apply to any other profane employment in 
a Church. Not that 1 ſhould think my pro- 
fanation could draw any virtue away from 
the materials or ſtructure of the edifice, or 
render it leſs fit for the uſes of other perſons 
who ſhould never know what I have been 
doing: but becauſe I ſhould apprehend it 
might by natural effect prove an unconſecrat- 
ing the place with reſpect to myſelf, and ſuch 
as might know of. my levitics, by making ir 
introduce them mechanically to the reflection 
at other times, and thereby diſſociating thoſe 
rrains it was intended to affiſt in ftrixing upon 
the mind. 


21. Nor 
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21. Nor do places alone deſerve regard for 
their natural effect to keep i imagination ĩ0 ber 


oath > upon the minds of the people, 
elſe he would never have thought it worth 


cation by the ſenſes: perhaps little more is 
necdful for us than ſuch a neatneſs and decency 
in external appearances, as may not catch away 
the attention either by their finery or their 
ſlovenlineſs. 

But that objects furrounding have be influ- 
ence upon the minds of the company, is con- 
trary to experience in the common cuſtoms of 
life: why elſe have we our dining rooms, where 
things are kept a litile more ſpruce and elegant 
than in the common rooms for family uſe? 
A parcel of young folks might once for a frolic 

be 


K 


Nat that I mean to condemn all regard to 
in private houſes, but in a Church 


turn it into a veneration for the perſons officiat- 
ing. Yet it ſeems expedient there ſhould be 
ſome diſtinction of dreſs, and ſome little re- 
ſerve of behaviour in thoſe, who' make profeſ- 


fion of diſpenſing holy things, that the appear- 


ance of the perſon may co-affiſt with the ap- 


| pearance of che ſtructure. Neither is there a 


officiate in 


One 


viſible impropriety that he ſhould 
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| one garb when aCting as the mouth of the con- 
gregation to lead them in their adorations . to 
the throne of Glory, and in another when he 
takes the part of a teacher employing human 
reaſon to expound the facred oracles, and apply 


them to our particular uſes: for ſomething 


more ſolemnity of mind is proper for the peo- 
ple to exerciſe their Religion, „ 
Nor is the variety in our ſervice without its 
ule for relieving and awakening the attention, 
for we ſhall find now and then that ſome parts 
of it are long enough to afford time for a com- 
fortable nap. If ſhort forms and ceremonies 
are ſo neceſſary, that Chriſtians of all denomi- 
nations, even thoſe who affect to declare loudeſt 
againſt them, find it impracticable to do with- 
out them: they all bave their particular places 
of worſhip, which they are careful to keep in 
what they eſteem decency : and their badges of 
en, be 2 On. 2 
of a peculiar cut, for their miniſtry. Even 
the gifted prieſteſs among the Quakers is 
known by her green apron ; and the brother- 
hood though pretending to regard nothing but 
the inner man, yet are fo conſcientiouſly at- 
tached to externals, that I ſappoſe they would 
ſooner burn at the ſtake, than abate an inch of 
their broad brimed hat. In the laſt century, 
while a real ſanctity was endeavoured to be 
placed in externals, it was a noble ſtruggle for 
religjous liberty to prevent this pation from 

Vor. V. 
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externals againſt them: bur now nobody re- 
rains ſach notion of their an intrinfic 
virtue, the charge of ſuperſtition lies at the 
door of thoſe who imagine them to carry an 
intriafic malignity. For reaſon pronounces 
them alike indifferent either way : therefore 
there is as much ſuperſtition to the full in be- 
lieving the ſervice cannot be read devoutly in a 
ſarplice, as that it cannot be fo read without 
one. 
22. Having thus effayed an explanation of 
the manner wherein externals help us forward 
in the work of Salvation, by affiſting to bring 
the mind into a diſpoſition proper for our moſt 
important duties, and ſo becoming the natural 
means of grace, the reſult will be, that a due 
regard for them deſerves to be carefully incul- 
cared, eſpecially upon the young, the giddy, 
and the ignorant, who will be leaſt capable of 
underſtanding their method of operation and 
wherein their real efficacy lies. Therefore they 
muſt be made to prevail in ſuch way as can 
be eſſected, the more rational undoubtedly the 
better: but theory muſt ſometimes give way to 
icability, and he that cannot do as he 
would, muſt do as he can, rather than do no- 
thing, to attain a good end. Where the natural 
_effefts cannot be rendered manifeſt, God may 
be repreſented as giving us arbitrary com- 
— . 


"IF this be wo esse and abfirute to fink iaco 
ſome imaginations, recourſe muſt be had direc̃t- 
ly to command, obligation and fear: the duties 
muſt be enjoined as indiſpenſible, iſſuing from 
divine authority, or human derived therefrom, 
whoſe commands are not to be diſputed nor 
chiefs upon the tranſgreſſor. But then parti- 
cular care ſhould be taken, both in the choige 
al things to be enjoined and manner of expreſ- 
fion concerning them, to give no handle far 
1 an occult quality inherent in 
them, or ſupernatural efficacy annexed to 
them: it ſeems the beſt way to pronounce them 


perſon not content with the general idea of obli- 
gation will join there to akind of magical vir- 
tue, becauſe incapable of conceiving an efficacy 
any other way, it is not to be avoided, nor will 
it do him any hurt: for ſuperſtition we have 
faid before is relative, and the groſſeſt appre- 
henſions are ſuſſicientiy pure to him, whom 
2 
pable of better. 
Religion will accommodate infelf ro all capa- 
ds ma,” 
12 b 2 tic 


2 — 
riſhiment” falutary to all conſtitutions: juſt 8 
the ſume bread turns into one kind of fleſh in 
men, another in fowls, and another in fiſhes, 
proving nouriſhment alike to them all. There- 
fore to judpe ſoundly of religion . 
to ſtudy human nature, and what effects 
de worked ———— UF. 
bur the Freethinker pronounces haſtily without 
cogniſance of the cauſe, for he ſtudies nothing 


of human nature, but proceeds altogether upon 
an abſtrat nature of things; a meer cant 


-phraſe, of which he has no clearer conception 
"Gp ths bowel vine! have: of. chair rapitiie, 
-nd-would be as mock at's lols to give = fleady 
Then for the other part of his ſubject, Reli- 
gion, he takes his idea of that from the nurſe 
and the prieſt, whom he affefs to hold in ſuch 
| ſovereign contempt: for he apprehend it to 
contain nothing more than the firſt rudiments 
imbibed from them. But he might reflect 
that perhaps his nurſe, or ſome other old wo- 
man firſt taught him to read, yet he would not 
now take his eftimation of our language from 
the ſpelling and pronunciation of the old wo- 
man: and the prieſt who taught him his acci- 
dence, might not be the moſt enlightened of 

his order; or if he were ever ſo knowing, could 

convey no more than a child was capable of re- 
ceiving, Who as ſoon as he began to think 
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himſelf a man, which was probably before he 
left ſchool, reſolved to regard no more what 
was ſaid to him by prieſts ypon the ſubjeQ, fo 
could learn nothing more from them. 8 
But it ſhould be remembered that as in ſome 
ſciences there is an exoteric and eſoteric doc- 
not capable of being conveyed compleatly by 
all the teaching in the world without honeſt 
and careful application in the recipient to digeſt 


eſteem it 
wiſhed. 
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reaſon, by which muſt be meant my own rea- 
| fon: for ſo every man who talks of reaſon 
ought to be underſtood if he ſpeaks fincerely, 
becauſe he cannot have juriſdiction in any pro- 


Being 
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Being apprized of this I hall ndt prefiime to 
ditate nor demonſtrate nor venture to ſay, 
which laſt is the modern phraſe for the moſt 
confident affertion, nor even wiſh any body to 
adopt a ſentiment of mine until he finds it 
agreeable to his own judgment: for were the 
thing I ſuggeſt ever ſo right, yet if he does nor 
ſee the juſtneſs of it with his own eyes, he will 
not apprehend it rightly, and it will do him no 
good. And if I chance to fall into miſtakes 
introductive of miſchiefs I do not foreſee, for 
others T ſhall be very careful to guard agaioſt, 


Nn 
expreſſes herſelf on them, we need only have 
recourſe to the Catechiſm, which we have all 
learned, and perhaps moſt of us forgotten again, 
yet we may preſently borrow a book to refreſſi 
our memory: wherein we ſhall find a facra- 


ment defined to be an outward and viſible fign 
2 b4 of 


1 ſpiritual grace given to us, 
ordained by Chriſt himſelf, as a means where» 


by we receive the ſame, and a pledge to affure 
us thereof, Now a fign we know is 
an indication only of ſomething happening : 
when the weather glaſs falls we think ic a fign 
it will rain; when on looking through the win- 
dow, we ſee the women pulling their handker- 
chiefs over their heads, we take this for a fign 
that it is to rain: but neither the 
mercury nor the handkerchiefs can have any 
influence upon the clouds to bring down their 
contents, being declarative only, not produc- 
tive, of an event befallen or to befall. But 
there are other figns, which are not diſcoveries 
of ſomething unknown, but admonitions of 
ſomething ſlipt out of mind: as when you make 
> + + App -oqptqr gm 
meer inconſiderateneſs is going to blurt out a 
fecret he knows well enough to be one. 
| "The facramental figns I apprehend are of the 
latter ſort: as figns they are not efficient cauſes 
of any external event that may concern us, and 
pon i be tors Bergeron 
any operation performed upon us: but being 
ordained by Chriſt himſelf, th ar 
ſolemaly adminiſtered ferves naturally to im- 
preſs a ſtrong remembrance of him, and remind 
us of the ineftimable benefits received by his 
procurement. Hence follows that there is no- 
thing conjured down into the elements on con- 
ſecration, 


be ' 
it ma 


put us into poſſeſſion of any 
thing promiſed, bur methods for rurning con- 
victioh into perſuaſion, which in the Chapter 
on Faith has been ſhown neceſſary to make it 
a virtue. For being ordained by Chriſt himſelf, 
and adminiſtered according to his inſtitution, 
they are viſible tranſactions between him and 
us, as direct and immediate as can be fince his 
departure from earth ; therefore proper pledges 
of his kindneſs to affure us of all theſe ineſti- 
mable benefits we hope to gather therefrom. - 
2. Bur our Catechiſm has the words, as a 
means whereby we receive the fame: is not 
this contrary to the nature of figns as juſt now 
deſcribed? Not at all to my thinking: nor do 
diſtinct qualities in the Sacraments, but they 
become means by being figns: and this may 
appear when we conſider what it is we receive 
hereby, namely, Grace. It has been ſhown 
in the Chapter upon that article, that Grace, 
confidered as an effect, is an extraordinary diſ- 
poſition and vigour of mind to apprehend reli- 


gious truths, which a fign and a pledge, de- 
icribed as above, leave a natural efficacy to pro- 
duce : and in this ſenſe it muſt be underſtood 
here, being ſpoken of as ſomerhing given to 


us, 


influence infuſed into the elements, nor accom- 

panying the ceremony, nor the holy Ghoſt 
more peculiarly preſent than at other times, un- 
leſs in the manner God and Chriſt are faid to 
be peculiarly preſent where two or three are 
gathered together in their name, that is, ſolely 
by the greater clearneſs of our optics to diſcern 
them. I cannot conſiſtently with the doctrines 
of our Church deny, that the Grace comes by 


muſt have been afforded. But the Sacraments 
I apprehend obtain the divine aid in the fame 
manner as other means of grace, tho being the 


within the ſtream of his bleſſings, ſo they do 
not draw the heavenly power to ſhed his in- 
tata... 4 
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draw the heart further into. the current of his 


influence. 
Tan vor fo rigorous 23 to- expe, that per- 
ſhoold enter 


ſons of all fized a 
clearly into theſe refinements : let them believe 
the rites to be principal means of grace, with- 
aut troubling their heads about the manner of 
operation: if they ſhould happen to mingle a 
. 
ſatisfy themſelves any other way, there will be 
no great harm done: but for ſuch as have cars 
to hear the voice of ſober reaſon, or eyes to 
_ diſcern the diſtinction, it ſeems very material 
they ſhould obſerve it. For when once a man 
begins to perſuade himſelf that he feels the very 
finger of God, or hears his whiſper, becauſe he 
| feels a ſenſible impreflion upon his mind and 
unuſual vigour in his powers of action, he is 
in imminent danger of ſliding inſenfibly into the 
wilds of ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm. 
But tho' whenever we find a favourable alter- 
ation within us we muſt aſcribe it to divine 
aſſiſtance, upon the authority of Scripture in- 
terpreted by our doctors; yet as argued in the 
Chapter laſt cited, the touch occaſioning ſuch 
change may have been given hours or days or 
months before, at a time when we could not 
perceive it, For we are warranted upon the 
fame authority to compare the divine effuſion 
to the wind, which bloweth where it lifteth ; 
thou heareſt the ſound thereof, but knoweſt 


n ot 
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not whence it cometh nor whither it goeth: we 
feel and hear the draught of air, and ſee the 
commotions it raiſcs among the trees, but know 
nothing of the powers ſetting it in mation, 
where or bow far off they lie, nor the time | 
when they gave their impulſe. 

3- To the queſtion, Haw meny — 
hath Chriſt ordained in his Church, we are 
taught to anſwer, Two only as generally neceſ- 
fary to Salvation. One cannot preſently diſcern 
the force of the adverb Generally. It feems 
at firſt Gght to imply, that there are other Sa- 
theſe alone be generally fo; but this we know 
our Church diſavows. Perhaps if neceflary 
had been uſed alone, the world might have 
joined with ir in their thoughts the ad verb Uni- 
verſally or Abſolutely; which might have given 
them the idea of an efficient virtue io the-rites, 
putting us in of certain 
without which no man can be faved, as no 
man can live without eating, nor purchaſe 
lands in a foreign country without being natura- 
lized there: but whatever may be thought of 
Baptiſm, I hope it will be allowed that à child 
dying under ſeven years old may be faved with- 
out ever having communicated of the Lord's 
Supper. Therefore by Generally I apprehend 
we are to underſtand no more than neceſſaty for 
all ranks and conditions of people, laics as well 
as Clergy, the poor, the low and the ignorant, 
NY | as 


we are placed here in a ſtate of 


life being preparatory to the next: which it 
could not be, at leaſt to our comprehenſion, 
unleſs there were certain ſtated laws of univer- 


man is capable of making in his preſent ſitua- 
don, is the thing directiy productive of ſalva- 
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But the Goſpel has declared that no man can 


ſage conducting to the Father. What other 
paſſages may lie open to other perſons, on he- 
ther the ſame degree of preparation in this life 
de requiſite for every body, I have already can 
3 2 ; ſidered 


3 — 
ence of his rules, nor diſcern the good of that 
endurance and forbearance whereof he has ſet 
un a pattern, our attachment to them will die 
away by degrees without an habitual reverence 
and truſt in his name continually ſti us 
thereto : for it is well known in common life, 
how much a name avails to bind things toge- 
ther in the remembrance which otherwiie might 
diſſipate, and the regard to a particular perſon 
fixes a proportionable regard upon every thing 
relative to him. Now thoſe facred rites ordain- 
ed by Chriſt himſelf, actually delivered by him 
to our own ſo far as can be done by 
repreſentation, as figns, pledges or tokens of 
his love to us, will have a natural , if 
taken and received in that idea, to firengthen 
our truſt in his name, and our reverence of his 
than divine ſervices, efficacious to invigorate 
— which is called the ſaving 

| Faith 
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Faith becauſe introductive of that which is. 
direfly and immediately, ſo. Theteſere we 
may preſume the Church PFonounces them ne- 
ceſſary, as being neceſſary equipments for our 
journey, rather, than an actual progreſs. in it: 
and upon having received them devouily, we, 
are not to look upon ourſelves as a, whit more in 
poſſeſſion of Salvation, but better provided. 
with the means of attaining it. For the benefit, 
if any, maſt appear in the improvement of our. 
ſentiments and conduct afterwards :- or to uſc 
the Stoical allegory, we are ſtill as much in a, 
ſtate of drowning as before ; but have laid hold 
on the cords, by which wich hearty liſis we 
may raiſe ourſelves into the 3 
and holineſs. 


If there be any who concelt 2 
well without them, or have found no improve - 
ment of their piety from — 4s. 
does not become us to judge of another, we 
muſt leave every man to his own — 
and his own experience upon that article: yet 
even admitting him right, ſtill they may be 
generally though not univerſally neceſſary. I 
cannot indeed ſuppoſe the compilers of our Cate- 
chiſm had any ſuch conſtruction in their thaughie, 
but the words may be true in that conſtruction:; 
for the practice of them may be neceſſary in 
general to keep up a ſpirit of Chriſtianity among 

pirit will diffuſc itſelf i 


by ſympathy among Payouts not uſing the 


Vor. V. means 
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means 2 Whbereto muſt be owing that 
our modern 1 y has a greater mix- 


ture of Chriſtianity among it than the ancient: 
and I have met with profound reaſoners, ſeem- 
ing to fetain very little reſpect for the name of 
Chriſt, who yet have more of the Chriſtian in 
their charafter than they know of, fo have 
actually received a remote benefit from the 
un though they will not acknowledge 


4 Perhaps it may be alledged, that if Sa- 
— ata hen noon the 


mind and imagination, then Baptiſm is a meer 
empty form, being adminiſtered to infants, who 
can have no imagination of what is doing to 
them. But if they have not then, they will 
when grown up, and come to reflect on the 
ſolemnity wherewith they have been admitted 
to a icipation of the benefits procured to 
mankind by Chriſt, and in their own pet ſons 
received the fign and pledge of his love or- 
dained by himſelf. It would likewiſc operate 
upon the by-ſtanders as a means of grace, were 
they careful to aſſiſt at it with a little more 
ſeriouſneſs, and not as a mere cuſtomary form : 
for it would remind them of their own admiſ- 
ſion by the like ceremony, and engage their 
charity to a new fellow traveller to whom an 
of falvation with themſelves. 


Therefore 
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Therefore it was a very wiſe proviſion of 

our Church, that all Baptiſms ſhall be celebrated 
publicly, except upon extraordinary occalions ; 
and it is no lefs prudent in our preſent Clergy 
to adminĩſter privately without aſking for your 
extraordinary occaſion : becauſe elſe as the 
world goes, there would be no baptizing at all, 
and I have ſaid more than once before, that a 
wiſe man will do as he can when he cannot 
do as he would. Indeed as our places of 
worſhip in this humid climate are ſtone 
vaults, many times half under ground, and dur 
children born with more delicate conſtitutions 
than thoſe cf our forefathers, who were a na- 
tion of ſoldiers and huntſmen, there may be a 
zood reaſon againſt expoſing them to the damps 
of a quarry in winter ſeaſon: but ſince the 
rubric has not limited the time, why might not 
the ceremony be deferred till vernal Sans have 
exhaled the dangerous vapours and blunted the 
cutting edge of Eurus? 

There is one obſtacle againſt this method, 
that the nurſes would loſe their fees, and it is 
well known the laws of fathion ate holden 
more indiſpenfible among us, than thoſe of the 
Church : but this might be removed by the 
ſponſors coming early to make their offerings 
to the air- born Goddefs, and at the fame time 
appointing their ſubſtitutes to attend for them 
at the ſacred font, in caſe themſelves ſhould be 
engaged in the more important tranſactions of 

C C2 Tunbridge, 
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Tunbridge, or Newmarket: whereby both our 
credit and our conſciences might be ſaved harm- 
leſs at once. But though the Clergy muſt do 
as they can with the Laity, one ſhould think 
they might do as they would with their own 
body, and prevail on them to certify all private 
Bapuſms as the rubric directs, for which it 
might not be amiſs if a ſhort prayer were 
framed ſuitable thereto. From what has been 
ſaid it appears matter of conſequence to a grown 
perſon, but not to a child dying young, whe- 
ther it has ever been chriſtened or no: never- 
theleſs I am for a ſpeedy adminiſtratior. in caſes 
where life is in danger, were it for none other 
reaſon than a little to open the narrow minds 
of the vulgar, by advancing one ſtep towards 
the idea of a general intereſt, and making it 
received as a popular doctrine, that a ſoul may 
be ſaved without actual faith in Chriſt, or know- 
ledge of him during its abode in this earthly 
tabernacle. 
5. There are folks who pretend to be migh- 
tily ſhocked at the abſurdity of a child pro- 
mifing by proxies not appointed by himſelf, 


' which promiſe ſays our Church, when come 10 


years of diſcretion, himſelf is bound to per- 
form: but I hope none are ſtricken with this 
ſhock who bold the Revolution principles, and 
the liberties of this nation upon an 

original contract made between the kings and 
— our Saxon anceſtors; n 2 

renc 
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French writers, who lay down that if the 
reigning family ſnould ever happen to be extinct, 
the Eſtates would have a right to chooſe whom- 
ſoever they pleaſed, but are bound to the pre- 
ſent family by the choice made by their an- 
ceſtors of Hugh Capet. 

In theſe caſes there is an obligation, not 
other wiſe binding, laid upon children born or 
to be born throughout all ſucceeding genera- 
tions, which there is not in the principal cafe, 
where the child enters into no new engagement, 
nor gives up any natural right belonging to 
him: for let us conſider what it is he promiſes, 
To renounce the world, the fleſh and the devil, 
which tranſlated into philoſophic language is 
vanity, indulgence and malice ; to believe the 
articles of the Chriſtian Faith: and to keep 
God's holy will and commandments. The 
firſt and laſt of theſe three branches the 
child is already bound to by the condition of 
that nature whereinto he is born, under a peril 
of forfciting all his hopes in futurity : and it 
being the doctrine of our Church, that in this 
lapſed ſtate none can ſufficiently fulfil thoſe ob- 
ligations without aid of the Chriſtian doctrines 
and inftitutions, he is by the ſame condition of his 
nature likewiſe bound to the ſecond branch, as a 
neceſſary paſſage introductive into the other two. 
So here is no eng t made for the child by 
his Godfathers, nor promiſe of any thing he 
would nor, when come to age, himfelf have 

CC 3 been 
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been bound to perform, though they had un- 
dertaken nothing for him : and their part in the 


ceremony amounts to no more, than a declara- 
tion made with a folemnity proper to ſtrike a 
ſtrong ſenſe upon the mind of an obligation 
lying upon the child, and upon us all, by the 
provifions of God and nature, upon our being 
formed human creatures. 
If it might be permitted to offer one little alter- 
ation, I would propoſe that the word Doſt in 
the ſecond interrogatory, might be changed 
into Wilt : for there does ſeem to be ſome han- 
dle for (coffers to be arch upon making a new 
born babe actually believe a ſet af articles, when 
he can have no idea of a fingle term among all 
thoſe wherein they are couched. I preſume 
it was this miſtake of looking upon Baptiſm as 
the actual to a contract not ſubſiſting 
before, rather than the declaration of one 
whereto we are obligated at our birth by the 
neceſſity of our nature, that made the Anabap- 
tits ſcrupulous of adminiſtering it, unleſs to 
adults: for taking it in that light, there ſeems 
to be a foundation for their ſcruples. However 
if any body thinks himſelf not ſufficiently ob- 
ligated, nor conſequently entitled to the pri- 
vileges of a contracting party, without an act 
of his own, the Church has provided the cere- 
mony of confirmation, by which he may take 
upon himſelf all that his ſponſors undertook in 
his name, and then he may be fatisfied upon 
the 
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the maxims whereby we govern ourſelves in 
our temporal concerns: for I think it is a rule 
of law, that if an infant, after he comes of 
age, aſſents to a deed executed by him in his 
minority, it becomes as good and valid as if 
he had been forty Years old at the original time 
of ſealing. 

But there might be many inconveniences in 
delaying the celebration until children were 
grown up: I have obſerved before, that it is 
notorious how apt people are to put off a thing 
for which there is not a fixed time wherein it 
muſt be done. Some would never think them 
ſelves ſufficiently inſtructed to qualify them for 
the undertaking. Some would delay it on pur- 
poſe that they might not double the guilt of 
complying with the world, the fleſh and the 
devil, by a folemn renunciation. Some would 
be cruelly tortured by the dilemma of precipi= * 
tating the facred rite before they were well pre- 
pared, or elſe running the hazard of being cut 
off by a ſudden death while delaying longer 
than they ought. Multitudes would omit it 
through carelefineſs, ſo that we ſhould never 
know who were even nominal Chriſtians among 
us, and who are not. Beſides, as a great deal 
of wickedneſs may be committed before ſeven- 
teen, which I think is reckoned the adult age, 
many ſprightly young people would imagine 
they had a licence to do as they pleaſed, pre- 
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farming upon . 
ing away all former ſcores. 
* » For this notion is apt to ariſe from the rite 
employed, water being ſerviceable to waſh away 
foulnefles remaining from prior defilements : 
but there is no · more fruitful ſource of errors 
in Religion, than the roo rigorous interpretation 
of figures, by applying all the properties and 
operations of the image to the thing ſignified 
thereby. But I apprehend the effects of Bap- 
tiſm, though ſimilar are not the ſame with thoſe 
of water, having reſpect to the future rather 
than the paſt, working a deliverance from con- 
demnation none otherwiſe than by the preven- 
tion of fin: the original, or other fin waſhed 
away thereby, being not an actual guilt, but a 
ſinfulneſs or depravity of natuie, which the in- 
ward and ſpiritual grace, given to us by means 
| of this outward fign, removes by helping to 
produce a thorough repentance or Metanoia, 
that is, a change of mind from a carnal or fen- 
ſual habit to a ſpiritual or rational. 
6. The like application of the properties in 
the ſign to the thing ſignified, together with a 
fondneſs for the marvellous, has proved the 
ſource of many dangerous errors, and fatal diſ- 
ſenſions concerning the Euchariſt ; by which 
thouſands have been vexed, ruined, perſecuted, 
tortured and murdered, and the prince of peace 
made the authoriſer of havoc, de ſolation and 
Carnage. For the reception of this Sacrament 
being 
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being termed eating the fleſh of Chriſt, the 
properties of fleſh muſt needs be annexed to 
the bread : and becauſe this fleſh is ſuppoſed 
to contain peculiar qualities not belonging to 
other fleſh, it is neceſſary the prieſt ſhould call 
down his very body crucified upon the croſs 
into the bread ; which muſt be tranſubſtantiated 
thereinto, or conſubſtantiated therewith, fo 
that Chriſt himſelf may be really and corporally 
preſent in the elements. It would become thoſe 
who pretend to ſtickle fo ſtrenuouſly for the 
letter, to recollect that text which teaches, 
that the letter killeth, but the ſpirit maketh 
alive; and indeed this letter has killed its thou- 


ſands. 


But let us obſerve how well they do adhere 
to the letter in the form of the inſtitution, 
comparing the Evangeliſts with Saint Paul's ac- 
count of it to the Corinthians : Chriſt ſays, 
This is my body which is broken, This is my 
blood which is ſhed; the prieſt ſays, This is 
his body which is whole, entire and unbroken, 
containing the maſs of blood unſhed within it. 
Chriſt ſays, Drink ye all of this: the prieſt ſays, 
will drink this myſelf; ſo there is none to be 
had for the communicant. Oh! but all things 
are poſſible with God ; he who could make the 
ſame body exiſt in a thouſand places at once, 
can make the ſame maſs of blood exiſt at once 
unſhed in the wafer, and ſhed in the cup; fo 
that the lay communicant has already had the 

blood 
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blood together with the body. Very well, but 
then he has eaten, not drank it; neither, fince 
here are two fame bloods, has he had that 
| which was ſhed: both which particulars were 
ordained in the letter of the inſtitution. 

But theſe abſurdities are now pretty well 
gotten rid of, I believe among the thoughtful 
in all countries, but certainly among the gene- 
rality in our own: yet I am afraid the expreſ- 
ſions employed in the Catechiſm leave a notion 
in ſome people of ſomething divine infuſed 
into the clements, from thence entering into 
the ſubſtance of the Soul, which is nouriſhed 
thereby, as our bodies are by the bread and 
wine. But they may pleaſe to remember, the 
Church declares them an outward and viſible 
ſign of an inward and ſpiritual grace. But the 
reception of grace is not an acceſſion or alter- 
ation of ſubſtance, no more than the acquiſi- 
tion of a new virtue, a language, a ſcience or 
accompliſhment, which are only habits of the 
mind ; and a fign is the ſame to the ſenſes, as a 
figure to the underftanding. 

The Scripture abounds in figures, oftentimes 
of that kind called by the writers on rhetoric, 
Enigmas or riddles, on purpoſe to ſet us upon a 
diligent exerciſe of our judgement, without 
which hearing we ſhall hear and not under- 
ſt and, and ſeeing we ſhall fee but not perceive. 
The Jews had many far-fetched figures current 
among them, which ſeem uncouth and myſte- 


rious 
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tious to us: but this was too dark even for 
them, for they boggled at it, ſaying, How 
can this man give us his fleſh to eat? Vet it is 


not more harſh than that uſed with the Samari- 
tan woman, to whom Jeſus declared that the 
drink he ſhould give would prove a fountain 
of living waters in the belly: but it would 
ſound very ſtrange in our ears to talk of a 
man's carrying a fountain about with him in his 
belly. Therefore in the interpretation of fi- 
gures, how remote ſoever the alluſion hes, we 
muſt purſue it on till we find it terminate in 
ſomething conſiſtent with common ſenſe, rea- 
ſon, and human nature. 

Nor need we want a clue to lead us among 
the alluſions frequently drawn from eating, and 
things relative thereto, as well in our familiar 
as ſerious diſcourſes: mothers ſay, they love 
their children ſo well they could eat them; 
miſchief is faid to be nuts to ſome folks; we 
talk of a thirſt of knowledge, a glutton of 
books, cramming down divinity, of digeſting 
what we read, of a meagre and ſtarveling ſtile, 
of crudities in expreſſions: of the marrow, 
nerves and ſine ws, to which Tully adds, the 
blood and complexion of a diſcourſe, of feeding 
the thoughts on a ſubject, feaſting them on a 
pleaſurable reflection, receiving the eordial of 
comfort, imbibing opinions, ſwallowing the 
tenets of a party or particular perſon; and 
many more figures of the like fort, taken from 

| | - 4 
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the fame fund. Now it is not unlikely, the 
Jews might carry their allufion a little further 
remote, and where we ſhould expreſs ourſelves 
by ſwallowing the doctrines, they might talk of 
cating the man himſelf. 

And that the deglutition was of this fort ap- 
pears maniteſt, becauſe our Church, and | be- 
leve all Churches, holds that Chriſt is eaten 
effeQually, ſo as to prove nouriſhment, by 
none but the faithful: but the faith here ſpoken 
of, operates only during the celebration, there- 
fore the nouriſhment we receive is taken in 
then,. not after the elements are down in our 
ſtomachs. Vet our Church, although difavow- 
ing the corporal, maintains the real preſence of 
the body and blood of Chriſt ; which are verily 
and indeed taken and received by the faithful 
in the Lord's ſupper. Which reſtriction to the 
faithful ſhows, what kind of body is really 
preſent, namely, that which is diſcernible only 
by the eye of faith, not by any of the bodily 
| tenſes: for whatever body and blood, and 
whatever ſupernatural virtue or nutritive facul- 
ry, the prieft has infuſed into the bread, are 
' venily and indeed taken and received by the un- 
faithful. So that the real preſence here is the 
fame with that of God in places where two or 
three are gathered together in his name: if 
there be a man among them, who did not 
gather in his name, who looks upon the Church' 
{ervices as an idle inſignificant parade, but muſt 

come 
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come to qualify . himſelf for a place upon the 
teſt act; to him God is no more preſent at the 
communion table, than the gaming table, not- 
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withſtanding that he remarks, and will in pro- 
per time remember, his behaviour at both 
places. F 

It was neceſlary to be expreſs con the 
real preſence, becauſe elſe a handle _ have 
been taken for apprchending the ceremony a 
meer form which might be complied with or 
let alone, an imaginary tranſaction without any 
real effect. And the verily and indeed taking 
of what before was called an inward and ſpi- 
ritual grace, muſt denote that the devout com- 
municant does actually receive the beneſits un- 
derſtood in the Goſpel by the figure of eating 
the fleſh, and drinking the blood of Chriſt, 

that is, the confirming our 'truſt and faith in 
his name, the quickening our remembrance of 
all he has done and ſuffered for us: which will 
naturally help to ſtrengthen our diſpoſition to 
virtuous and good actions, refreſh our languid 
hopes in the adminiſtration of Providence, and 
rekindle our cooling Charity towards our fel- 


low creatures. 


7. If we confider what it is the Church re- 
quices of them who come to the Lord's ſupper, 
we ſhall find it to be nothing more than to 
examine themſelves, whether they already poſ- 
ſeſs in ſome meaſure the very things they ex- 
pect to receive more compleatly by coming 

* hither: 
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thicher: © that the ſacred rite inſuſes no new 
- grace or virtue into os, but gives us a powerful 
lift in the progreſs we had begun before. There- 
fore the right preparation far this Sacrament is 
made by calling over in our ſetious thoughts 
whatever diſpoſitions of mind, and courſes of 
practice may prove moſt beneficial to our ſpiri- 
tual intereſt, and fummoning up a hearty reſo- 
lation to purſue them : we ſhall be able to do 
this very imperſectly, but if we exert our en- 
deavours, not in a fright and a flurry, but with 
a calm ſteady determination, we ſhall find our- 
ſelves ſtrongly affiſted therein by the viſible 
figns and pledges ordained by Chriſt himſelf, 
and fo far as repreſentation can go, delivered 
by Chrift himſelf to us in our own perſons. 
One of the requiſites mentioned being re- 
pentance of former fins, ſome good women 
hold it neceſſary to affſict and humble them- 
ſelves for a week beforehand by way of pre- 
J have ſhown in the laſt Chapter, 
that 8 — and a thorough ſcrutiny into 
our failings may be performed without making 
it a melancholy taſk. It is like the work of a 
country, upon whom ſome calamity has be- 
fallen, preparing a lift of their diftrefles to lay 
before the prince for relief; which I ſuppoſe 
they would go about with alacrity, and yet 
with exactneſs. However if any have ſuch a 
conſtitution of mind, as that they cannot bring 
themſelves to hearty repentance without 2 
great 


F 
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great deal of fighing and groaning, I bave no- 
thing to fay againſt it: only let them thraw - 
aſide their ſorrows when they approach the ſa- 
cred table, for they are to bring thither a lively 
ſenſe of God's mercies, with a thankful re- 
inembrance of their Redemption ; bet the voice 
of thankſgiving is the voice of joy, and melan- 
choly is utterly incompatible with livehvets. 
We are told indeed that upon ſome occalions 
the moſt acceptable prayer is, God be merciful 
to me a finner, which carries an air of dejec - 
tion and diſtreſs: but for a Euchariſt, which 
by the very name requires a chearful and hope- 
ful ſpirit, it will be a more ſuitable ejaculation, 
to ſay, Aﬀuredly, O God, thou wilt be merci- 
ful to me a ſinner. 2 

There are thoſe of ſcrupulous conſciences, 
who terrify themſelves ſtrangely at the. danger 
of receiving unworthily, warned againſt in the 
eleventh of the firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians. 
I would recommend to ſuch, to read over 
Mr Locke's paraphraſe and notes upon that 
paſſage; where they will find it relates wholly 
to a perverſe cuſtom, crept in amongſt the 
Corinthians, of each man bringing his own 
dinner with him to Church: the rich gorman- 
dized upon th-ir dainties without ſuffering the 
poor toads, who had nothing to bring but a 
few crumbs of bread and cheeſe, to partake 
wich them. But there being ho ſuch cuſiom 


thought 


jucgements there denounced by Saint Paul. 
| And the manner wherein he directed, and 


ſpiritual nouriſhment afforded, the 


pledges of love delivered i In re- 


yy ry eee 
rant, are admitted to the fame meſs at the 
Lord's table, the fame hopes and the ſame pro- 
miſes: fo that though our conditions in this 
life are very various in all reſpects, yet the ſpi- 
rits of men are by nature homogeneous and 
fimilar, without other difference than what 
they make themſelves by their reſpective man- 
ner of conduct. 

Bur the expreſſion which gives the greateſt 
_ diſturbance is that of not diſcerning the Lord's 
body, which though Mr Locke has ſhown 
_ ought to have been tranſlated in another man- 


matter cauſing 


this diſturbance, yet it is 


appa- 


rent from the nature of the thing, as explained 
above, that ſuch diſcernment is the act where- 
by the body and blood of Chriſt are verily and 
indeed taken and received : ie ww = 

leſs 
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thought of now; we cannot run a hazard of the 


ner, and fo this text has no relation to the 
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nouriſhment is taken in, and the 
Sacrament more or leſs worthily received, in 
proportion to the ſtrength or faintnefs of the 
diſcernment. 

Yet the damage is barely negative, the non- 
diſcernment, if owing to inability, being not a 
wickedneſs commited, but only a ldfs of ad- 
vantage that might have accrued: ſo that if any 
with all their efforts cannot raiſe fo full a diſ- 


cernment as they wiſh, or as others do, or as 


they have done themſelves at other times, they 
need not affright themſelves upon that ac- 
count; for ſhould they not diſcern at all, they 
would not be the worſe, but only never the 
better than if they had forborn to communi- 
cate. Nevertheleſs it is dangerous thus to re- 
ceive unworthily, or when, under an 
utter indifpoſition of mind to diſcern the Lord's 
body; leſt it ſhould grow into a habit, whereby 
they will be utterly debarred the benefits ip- 
rended to be conveyed by this facred rite. 


2. Sw Xx CHAP. 


ATT ERS of Diſcipline belong to 
Ecclefiaſtical polity, a different ſcience 


matters a th order and convenience 
fake: for a certain portion of our time having 
been appointed to be kept holy by divine com- 
mand, facred rites having been ordained by 
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g no 
| different hamours and turns of thoaght, there 
would be a thouſand various modes of diſei- 


ue well diſpoſed, but likewiſe for inſtructing 


woc who will do no good from do- 


have any Religion among them, there is ſome 
eſtabliſhed diſcipline : and though the wiſeſt 
and moſt rationally religious of them tolerate 
other ego» thay, yo 7 er 
inſtitutions and uſages for the generality, and 
for ſuch as have none opinions and bur little 
thought of their own. And even the tolerated 
ſyſtems of any conſiderable currency, though 
not fu by law, have their forms, their 
cuſtoms and their diſcipline enforced by the 
authoricy of ſome coat. 4 
them. 
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In making provifion for the purpoſes above- 
mentioned, regard muſt be had to the temper 
and character of the people, to their former 


perſuaſions and cuſtoms, to the civil cooftitn. 


tions of the nation, and to the ſentiments of 
neighbouring nations; that as little of pecu- 
liarity and oppoſition may appear, as poſlible. 
All which being out of my ſphere, it would 
not become me to pronounce upon the perfec- 
tion of any ritual: therefore ſhall preſume of 
our ecclefiaſtical polity, as ought to be pre- 
ſamed of our civil, and indeed of every private 
man's behaviour, that it is right until apparenc 
reaſons occur to the contrary, and until ſtand- 
ing in a fituation to have full of the 
cauſe with all its circumſtances and depen- 
dences. Therefore I ſhall only make obſerva- 
tion upon one or two particulars, in hopes to 
explain their uſe and tendency to ſuch as may 
have miſapprehended them. 

2. When I was at the Univerſity I remember 
to have heard the young fellows, intending for 
holy orders, deſcant upon the call they muſt 
profeſs themſelves to have, before they could 
obtain ordination. They ſeemed in general to 
look upon it as a remnant of the Romiſh ſuper- 
ee COON 


by it a ſecret intimation or impulſe of the Holy 


Spirit, urging them to the facred function. 
Thoſe of a more ſerious turn, yet too rational 
to pretend to methodiſtical experiences, wiſhed 


1 Diſcipline. 
they could be excuſed the queſtion, ag knowing 
of no ſuch impulſe they, ever had, which might 


entitle them to anſwer 


decency ſake they muſt give 
thought a nominal appoi 


* x * * — — IE 
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Wande e neee en is 
life for which they are moſt ſuitable, and 
which will be moſt beneficial ro ourſelves, and 
others with whom we have connection. And 
that 1 am not fingular in this conſtruction, ap- 
pears from the given to all com- 
mon trades and proſeſſions, which are termed 
lawful callings, that is, employments whereto 
each particular man is called by the courſes of 
rn 
vidence, for making bis own life eaſy, and 
ſopplying conveniences for the public. 
This laſt effect is not had in contemplation 
by perſons entering into common occupations : 
the ſhoemaker follows his calling to get a live- 
hhood thereby, and has no further thought of 
- obliging his cuſtomers than that it may bring 
them to his ſhop again; ſo the benefic accru- 
ing to the public from his labours is purely ac- 


cidental with reſpect to him. But the Church, 


I preſume, judged ic requiſite, that thoſe who 
undertake the profeſſion of inſtructing others 
in the relation they ſtand in to their Maker, 
and their obligation to purſue a general inte- 
reft, ſhould firſt be ſenſible of the like them- 
ſelves: and ſhould look upon their profeſſion, 
not ſolely as a livelihood or temporal advance- 
ment, but likewiſe in the light of a calling, as 
the courſe of life wherein they can moſt effec- 
tually perform the Will of God by being moſt 
ſerviceable to their fellow „ beſt 


con- 
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in his third Perſon of diſpenſer of Grace and 
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call an infignificant or uſcleſs ceremony, as it 
would be to a ſhoemaker before he were per- 
mitted to ſet up his trade. For the ſhoemaker, 
if he have a due regard to his private intereſt, 
will upon that motive make the ſtrongeſt and 
neareſt ſhoes in his ſkill and power; nor could 
he do better if he had the public accommoda- 
tion ever ſo ſtrongly at heart. But the office 
of a Clergyman may be performed in very dif- 
ferent manners; either perfunctorily, as a taſk 
neceſſary for entitling him to receive his tithes 
or his ſtipend, and to eſcape the cenſure of the 
world, or carefully and conſcientiouſly, as a 
„ by God, for the mainte- 


nance of Religion and benefit of the flock com- 


mitted to his care: which laſt manner he will 
not be likely to purſue, without a full ſenſe of 
irs being a calling in the conſtruction offered 
above. 

Upon this view of the matter I may be al- 
lowed to ſuppoſe the Church expects that a 
young man, before he determines upon the 
miniſtry, ſhould make a ſerious and thorough 
examination of his talents, his education, his 
taſte and diſpoſition of mind, and his fituation 
in life: and thereupon ſhould ſtand perſuaded, 
that he is called to this function by God, nor 


giver 


giver of affiſtance, but in his Per- 
fon of Father, the Author of Nature, ordainer 
of Providence and difpoſer of all events ; as be- 
ing the way wherein be is likely to ſerve God 
and mankind to beſt purpoſe. I ſhould imagine 
NT CL CO this ſcrutiny, fo as 

to ſatisfy himſelf whether he has fuch call, or 
no; and if upon the reſult he fincerely thinks 
he has, may rationally and honeſtly anſwer co 
the queſtion propoſed. 

As for the t to ſome certain duty, 
there may be other good reaſons for requiring 
it, but I apprehend it not at all neceſſary to 
warrant his profefiion of having a call. For as 
the ſhoemaker, when out of his apprentice- 
ſhip, and expert in the trade, may ſet up his 
lawful calling though be has not a fingle pair of 
ſhoes beſpoken of him; becauſe he may pro- 
vide all his implements and materials to ſupply 
any who ſhall be willing to ſet him at work, 
and may prepare ſhoes to lie ready made for 
ſuch cuſtomers as are nice in their meaſure: fo 
I apprehend the young divine may be faid in 
part to anſwer his call, by putting himſelf in a 
readineſs to enter directly upon any work that 
may offer ; and as expertneſs comes by prac- 
tice, he may better qualify himſelf to act as a 
maſter, by doing journey-work in the interim. 
Bat there is a ſcruple apt to ſtart up in ſome 
ſerions minds from a ſecret vanity, which will 
inſinuate itſelf into every man, in ſome ſhape or 
| other, 
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other, in ſpite of his utmoſt endeavours to keep 
1 out. We dll fancy ourſelves of prodigioes 

portance ; if we have a notion of doing fer- 


lighten the ignorant, to ſoften the reprobate, 

are doubtful whether they have a call. Bur all 

are not to be A nor Tillotſons nor Bar- 

rows. The Church milirant, as well as the 
| - witl 


in all other profeſſions, every 
who does his beſt, be it ever fo little. Without 
this confideration I could have no encourage- 
ment to go on with my Chapters, as expecting 
no mighty matters from them: but if I. cir- 
cumftanced in all reſpects as I am, could not 
have my time beiter any other way, 
1 am jaſtified; and ſo is every man who be- 
ſtows his pains in any work upon a conſiderate 
opinion, that he could not have beſtowed them 
to greater advantage cliewherc. 


Therefore 1 conceive the call is not to be 
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preſs a dinection to the paity to take what wes 


with. ſaying, The grace of our Lond 
Chriſt be among you all; when we lay 
4 yan or God ends when on r 


be underſtood as if it had run, May you receive 
that aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit  withour 
which no good thing, more eſpecially not this 
But the words being conſtrued as « prayer or 
wiſh, does not make it neceſſary they muſt 
have no real effect befide : for the whole ſolem- 
nity of which this formula is a part, may ſtill 
operate as a natQral means of what is here 


r 
cauſe for the eſſect. We have 


of the 
the two laſt Chapters, that forms, 
cere- 


called 
nyme 
(cen in 


-garded in a new character by the world, may 
produce in him a confiderable Mectanoia, a new 
* | turn 
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turn of mind, a change of ſentiments, ima and 
ſchemes, with a calm and ſteady bur ſtrong de- 
termination to confurm his whole future con- 
duct thereto: and thus without magic or mira- 
cle, but by natural means, may actually con- 
vey what is figuratively called the Holy Ghoſt, 
becanſe without his ſecret concurrence che con- 


— 
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undertaking it upon thoſe pretences. For it is 


well-known'the doctrines of Religion may be 
——— — — 
miſchievous purpoſes, as well 
ignorance, indiſcretion or haſtineſs of zeal, — 
defign. Therefore the due management of it 
muſt be allowed ro be a ſcience as difficult to 
be learned as any that are current in the world, 
as well deſerving to be made the profeſſion of 
= man's ve, and to have a particular education 
ſued thereto. 

If we do not think a common artificer well 
qualified for his buſineſs without having ſerved 
an apprenticeſhip, ſurely this, which is a more 
dangerous edge tool than the faw and the 
hatchet, requires an early preparation to handle 
it ſkilfully. Now if we confider how early 
the preparation muſt be begun, and the deter- 
mination made, between an equipment for the 
ſhop or the pulpit, we ſhall quickly find it 
necefiary that ſome temporal encouragement 
 hoald de caſt into the ſcale. It is a great 
thing, too great to be compaſſed, for a man 
mature in years, experience and judgement, to 
act invariably with a chearful induſtry upon 
the ſole motive of doing nne 
creatures without aid of private intercſt : for 
e are bat ſenmivo- rational animals, i 
of artaining the Stoical love of rectitude for its 
own ſake, to require it of us would be 


expect 
* find us Aogels dae of Men; the 
1 
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higheſt uſe we can make of our underſtanding 
is to reſtrain the exorbitances of our defires, 
and chooſe ſuch among them as may ſerve to 
fpur us on in the proſecution of our rational 


But nothing of this is to be looked for in a 
boy who is to go to ſchool or to an apprentice- 
ſhip, neither is there one in a thouſand who 
makes the option for himſelf, being generally 
put upon their line of life by their parents or 
friends: and even when a lad does take a ſtrong 
turn himſelf, if the truth were known, I be- 
lieve it would appear owing to ſomething con- 
ſtantly chimed in his ears, rather than his own 
original choice. But the friends and parents 
have the temporal advancement of their chil- 
dren in view, grandeur and riches are their in- 
citements : they conſider life as a lottery, and 
would not venture their child in a claſs where 
there were no great prizes, for thoſe are the 
neceſſary lures to draw in adventurers : if they 
propoſe an apprenticeſhip, it is a ſtep into my 
lord Mayor's coach ; if the law, they have in 
view the great purſe and the Seals; if divinity, 
they think of the lawn fleeves and the Lord- 
ſhip. | 

5 It becomes not me to pronounce upon the 
honours and of the Church, whether 
they be more ample than neceſſary, whether 
properly diſtributed in to the duties 
annexed, ot whether rightly conferred accord-. 
Vor. V. E e ing 
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ing to the true intent of their inſtitution. Thoſe 
are matters belonging to wiſcr heads and higher 
powers. All 1 contend for is, that without 
temporal $ ſufficiently inviting to 
thoſe who have the diſpoſal of young people, 
labourers would be wanting in the vineyard. I 
knew a very good man, a difſenter, whoſe ſon 
defired to be bred up to the miniſtry ; but he 
would not let him, becauſe he ſaid there was 
nothing to be gotten in their way above a 
hundred pounds a year. Now the talents of 
the lad were ſuch as, I believe, would ſcarce 
have raiſed him to a hundred pounds a year, if 
he had gone upon the eſtabliſhed line: but the 
father thought higher of him and fo I ſuppoſe 
do moſt fathers. 
Therefore if there were not a poſſibility of 
ſome conſiderable matters, few would be put 
upon the liſts who were not of ſuch unpromiſ- 
ing genius, as that even the partiality of their 
friends could not judge them fit for any thing 
elſe; or in ſuch low circumſtances as that the 
bare exemption from bodily labour would be 
deemed a prize. But if it be thought that any 
thing can be taught to read over a ſervice intel- 
 ligibly, yet I hope it will be allowed that 
ſome better qualified officers are requiſite in 
the Church milicanc :. for there are ſo many 
attacks made againſt Religion, ſo many miſap- 


prehenſions and perverſions of its doQrines, fo 
— CEE ICS 


up. 


paſs of learning, 
to provide for ſtore of hopeful plants, becauſe 
out of every ſcore of ingenious boys in the 
mother's eſtimation, it is good luck if one turns 
out an ingenious man when come abroad into 
the world. 
Neither will acuteneſs of parts and depth of 
learning anſwer the purpoſe compleatly without 
aid of other qualifications ; men of a ſcholaſtic 
turn are commonly too abſtruſe and rigid, they 
caſt Religion into a form which is fit for 
nobody's wear but their own: therefore it is 
requiſite there ſhould be ſome mingled among 
them, who by a competent knowledge of 
human nature, of the manners. and characters 
of mankind, may be able to turn the labours of 
the others to general uſe, to render ſpeculation 
and difcern what is feaſible as well as 
what is defirable. But diſcretion and know- 
ledge of the world are not to be learned at 
grammar ſchool, nor at college : they muſt be 
gotten at home, if gotten at all, from the 
parents or perſons with whom they uſe fami- 
liarly to cunverſe: whence it appears fitting 
there ſhould be ſuch prizes in the lottery, as 
may look tempting in the eye of families 
where there are opportunities of ſtudying this 
{cience. 
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But left 1 ſhould give offence by thus making 
private intereſt, ambition and vanity, the avenues 
to the ſacred function, I ſhall obſerve, that this 
cannot be thought a reflection upon the order 
in me, who have been as little complaiſant to 
all orders whatever among men: having laid 
down, that private ſatisfaction is the conſtant 
ſpring of all our actions, that every man's own 
Good is his groper ultimate end of purſuit ; de- 
duced all the virtues, the pureſt love and bene- 
volence from ſelfiſhneſs ; and grafted the ſcyons 
of Uranian Venus upon the wild ſtocks ſhort up 
ſpontaneouſly in the garden of Nature. For 
our own defires are moſtly of the tranſlated 
kind, having been transferred from the end to 
the means, which from thenceforward become 
an end or ultimate point of view; and a tran- 
ſlated defire generally contains a vigour and 
firmneſs ptoportionable to that of the original 
defire from whence it was transferred: there- 
fore I fee nothing ſhould hinder the deſire of 
advancement in the world from ſerving for a 
proper ſtock whereon to graft a folid and 

genuine piety. 
The young adventurer, 1 ſuppoſe, will be 
exhorted to make himſelf maſter in his ſcience 
ſor gaining the better credit and ſucceſs therein: 
if he have any ſpirit and induſtry, he will en- 
deavour to acquire a thorough knowledge of the 
Religion he is to teach to others; and the prin- 
cipal part of what he is to inculcate being a 
command 
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command of the paſſions, a preference of future 


happineſs before preſent advantage, a glowing 
ſerenity of hope in the divine Goodneſs, a 


ſincere attachment to the general .intereſt, and 
an unreſerved charity to all mankind ; to preſs 
thoſe things by the moſt animating topics, and 
enforce them by a juſtneſs of reaſoning and 
folidity of argument; he cannot well avoid 
taking a tincture of them himſelf in his pro- 
greſs. So that by continual application of his 
thoughts to thoſe trains he may acquire as much 
indifference to worldly concerns, as pure a holi- 
nels, as ſtrong a love of rectitude, as hearty 
judicious zeal to do good, as human nature, in 
this diſeaſed ſtate and under the circumſtances 
furrounding it, is capable of attaining. And if 
the ſtudent in divinity will ruminate ſeriouſly 
upon what has been ſuggeſted above in the 
ſecond ſection concerning the call which is to 
qualify him for admiffion into the ſacred office, 
1 apprehznd ic will contribute not a little 
towards making the ſcyon take good hold and 
imbibe the vigour and ſucculence of the ſtock : 
which being mellowed and meliorated in the 
paſſage, may produce a plentiſul crop of exccl- 
lent fruits, 
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poſing articles of belief upon mens con- 
ſciences, and invading their moſt inviolable and 
unalienable rights by denying them even the 
liberty of thought. One would think the per- 
lons who join in this clamour were foreigners, 
who had juſt gotten ſome biſtory three hundred 
years old, and from thence taken their idea of 
our conſtitution and polity upon what they read 
there of the Popiſh tyranny and perſecutions. 
But I know of no impolition now put upon 
the conſcience, nor fetters attempted to be caſt 
upon the liberty of thought. An Eogliſh gen- 
teman may believe the world was made by 
chance, or the moon made of cream cheeſe, if 
de pleaſes : no ſcrutiny will be taken into his 
thoughts by the Courts of Juſtice, nor if dif- 
covered will he incur any corporal or pecuniary 
penalty thereby, fince the writ de heretico 
comburendo has been taken away. Very true, 
| you fay; a man may think what he will be- 
cauſe you cannot hinder him by all the laws 
you can contrive, but then he muſt keep his 
thoughts to himſelf, and this it ſeems is 2 


_ - grievous 


It may ſeem ſurprizing, that in a 
where liberty is our idol, it ſhould be fo little 
underſtood ; but each man's notion of liberty 
ſeems to be an unbounded licence for him to 


thereby. The law can give no liberty to 
any body directly, but by conſequence of the 
reſtraints it lays upon others: for as two nega- 
tives make an affirmative, ſo the reſtraining of 
him who might uſe his natural or civil power 
to infringe the rights and liberties of his fellow 
ſubjects, preſerves them therein. And where 
they may be invaded by an expreſſion of the 
thoughts, it is for the intereſts of liberty to 
reſtrain them from being vented. A man may 
think another diſhoneſt, or write down fuch 
opinion in his cloſet without offending the 
law: for if ſomebody ſhould ſteal away the 
paper, whereby his ſentiments might be proved 
upon him, I apprehend no conviction could be 
obtained thereupon. Burt if he calls him rogue 
to his face by way of abuſe, or behind his back 
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of a good name, and the tranquillity of his 
own mind : therefore the law reſtrains ſuch 
practices out of its regard to liberty. 

2. Nature pours out her produce in common 
among the whole ſpecies : ſhe leaves every 
man at liberty to gather the fruits of the earth 
wherever he can find them. This will appear 
manifeſt upon imagining a number of perfons 
not bound together by any compact or govern- 
ment, caſt upon ſome uninhabited iſland: where 
there would be no prior claim of one perſon 
above another, but each would be entitled to 
make his uſes of any thing falling within his 
reach. It is eaſy to ſee what waſte and deſtruc- 
tion muſt enſue upon the general exerciſe of 
ſuch liberty: how prone the ſtronger would 
be to abridge the weaker in their ſhare of it, 
and how many advantages and conveniences 
might be procured by the proper limitation of 
it. Theſe conſiderations, I apprehend, are the 
true foundation of order, regulation and govern- 
ment: which draw men out of the ſtate of 
Nature to place them in a better ſtate, wherein 
they may have larger ſcope of liberty to work 
out a diſtant benefit for themſelves, without 
being hindered in their progreſs or defeated of 
their purpoſe by one another. 

Thus there are two kinds of liberty: that of 
Nature, of the ſavage, and the wild beaſt, 
ſubject 


ſubſiſt without ſome limitation upon the former, 
| but is much more beneficial, as ſecuring the 
profits of induſtry and contrivance, and extenſive 
ſchemes requiring time to bring their fruits to 
maturity. For as the road to pleaſure lies fome- 
times through ſelf-denial, fo a ſeaſonable re- 
ſtraint is a neceſſary avenue to a larger extent of 
our powers and freedom. 

Now this latter kind muſt be had in view by 
whoever ſets up for the champion of liberty, or 
he betrays the cauſe he pretends to maintain: 
for if the eſſence of liberty be placed in any 
thing prejudicial to ſociety, it muſt quickly and 
deſervedly fall into diſcredit among mankind. 
They may be perhaps beguiled for a while 
with the ſpeciouſneſs of a name, but when 
experience has made them ſenſible of the evil 
conſequences, it will ſoon become a name of 
reproach and abhorrence, as much as ever it 
was eſteemed a privilege and a bleſſing before: 
' BCT is there any thing more dangerous to our 
religious or civil rights, than a miſtaken or 
outrageous zeal for either. Even liberty of 
conſcience reſpects only the free exerciſe of 
thoſe we eſteem religious duties, but does not 
juſtify us in obſtructing other perſons in the 
like exerciſe of what are Judged ſo by them: 
for this would be falling into the too Common 


_ error 


Therefore | can come ſo near to the excep- 
tionable paſſage in Tillotfon's fermon upon 
Joſhuz XXIV. 15. preached before King 
Charles II. as to think it no breach of the 
liberty belonging to private perſons to overthrow 
a form of religion eftabliſhed. For though 

there are cafes wherein this might lawfully be 
done, without waiting for a ſpecial commiſſion 
from heaven authenticated by miracles, yet thoſe 
cafes muſt be ſuch as ſhall make the omiſſion 
of it finful. A man to merit excuſe for fo 
2 muſt believe himſelf authorized and 
thereto by the precepts of the Goſpel : 


ring the life of cnc whom be 
from danger. And if the puniſn- 

ment of him be wrong, it is fo, not as being 
of his narural rights, but as 
exaQting obedience to the commands of men 
preferable to thoſe of God. 
Liberty has commonly been joined with pro- 
perty as neceſſarily ſtanding or falling together: 
but how can a man be ſ. id to enjoy his pro- 
perty, or the liberty of making what uſes ate 
ta be made of it, unleſs all other perſons be 
reſtrained from reaping the corn he ſows? Nor 
can there be liberty to purſue any plan, for the 
benefit of mankind, while there is liberty left 


' to 
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to all others to ohſtruct its operations. And 
the caſe is the ſame with reſpect to communi- 
ties, who can no more carry their ſalutary plans 
into execution while liable to continual interrup- 
tion from any quarter, than a private man can 
avail himſelf of his property. Therefore the 
to reſtrain the wanton and the ſelfiſh from giv- 
ing ſuch interruption, that ſo there may be free 
courſe for every good proviſion to rake its full 
effect: the ion of which free courſe, 
and conſequently the maintenance of a proper 
authority, is a ſpecies of liberty as much as 
any other more commonly underſtood by the 
name. 
Nevertheleſs it muſt be owned, that power, 
either through defign or miſtake, is ſometimes 
extended farther than neceſſary for the purpoſes 
above-mentioned, in which caſe it becomes 
pernicious to li : and then he that can, 
will merit applauſe by refuſing ſubmiſſion to ic 
himſelf, and leſſening its influence upon other 
people. But all oppoſition upon any other 
motive, and even upon that motive if haſtily 
taken up without good grounds to ſupport it, 
muſt be pronounced licentiouſneſs, refraftori- 
neſs, or at beſt, inconfiderateneſs. 
Every impediment thrown againſt the exer- 
ciſe of a power, whether belonging to private 
perſons or communities, or rulers entruſted by 
them with authoricy, comes within the defini- 
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tion of Reſtraint, and the exemption from it 
within that of Liberty, but fince the powers of 
men frequently imerfere, their operations being 
incompatible with one another, the intereſts of 
liberty will be beſt ſupported by ſecuring a free 
ſcope to thoſe which are moſt beneficial. This 
then is the proper ſubje& of careful examination 
by ſuch as find themſelves prompted to employ 
the means in their hands for obſtructing the 
ſchemes and endeavours of others, namely, the 
expectant upon following or for- 
bearing to follow their impulſe: for nothing 
deſerves the name of liberty, from whence 
more damage than profit will redound upon the 
whole. 

3. One of the moſt valuable liberties of man- 
kind is that of forming into ſocieties, and en- 
joying the benefit of regulations made for pub- 
lic order and convenience, whether fallen into 
by general agreement among themſelves, or 
eſtabliſhed by governors to whom the care of 
making public proviſions has been committed 
by the conſtitution of the community: and he 
that ſhould endeavour to propagate opinions 
tending to diſunite or diſturb the ſociety, to 
weaken the authority of thoſe regulations, or 
hinder the good effects of them, would be an 
infringer of that liberty, and conſequently a 
proper object for the reſtraint of the law. 
Therefore in what liberty may be 
allowed to be taken with the liberty of man- 
kind 


444 
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kind above mentioned, confideration ſnould be 
had which of the two liberties is the more 
valuable, and whether of the reſtraints is likely 
to be attended with the greater inconvenience 
and miſchief to the public. But I beheve if it 
were fairly confidered how great indulgence is 
given in this coantry to every conſcientious de- 
claration of a man's ſentiments, how large a 
freedom to all kinds of fober argumentation, 
and that none other reſtraints hang over us un- 
leſs againſt wantonneſs, ſelf · conetit, anger and 

indiſcretion, which may do hurt to the volgar 

and unwary : there will be found much lefs 

inconvenience in obliging private perſons to ſup- 

preſs ſome of their ſparkling notions, than in a 

general licence to throw out 2 

whatever comes into their fancies. 

We are a religious as well as civil commu- 
ni:y, and rules have beene ftabliſhed for our guid- 
ance in both ; nor could it be otherwiſe, for 
the people will have ſome imaginations or other 
concerning the things unſeen: if you do not 
provide them with a rational ſyſtem, they will 
tun after conjurors, diviners, tales of fairies 
ard apparitions, and lie open to the firſt crafty 
or enthuſiaſtic deceiver who thinks fit to take 
them in hand. For Nature has given us all a 
propenfity to look farther than the bare objects 
of ſenſe, which propenfity is capable of being 
turned to excellent or ' pernicious purpoſes : 
therefore it is highly expedient, that due order 
ſhould 
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ſhould be taken for the management of this, as 
well as of our other tes, which are the 
objects of civil government. And it is likewiſe 
finting, that what order is taken ſhould have 
the protection of the laws, which are not mort 
ſcrutinizing into the ſentiments upon matters 
of Religion, than of civil polity ; for no man 
is allowed to fay whatever he pleaſes of the 
latter. 
If there be any man ſo wrong-headed as to 
CODY nn rn —_ 
the common proceſs of law for their debts un- 
juſt, and oppreſſive upon the ſubjeft ; while he 
keeps his notion to himſelf, nobody will queſ- 
tion him about it; or if he happens to drop it 
inadverrently, I ſuppoſe no notice would be 
taken: but if he takes pains to publiſh and 
maintain it in the world, he would very 
ſoon be had up before his betters, and incur 
the cenſure of that houſe whom we all regard 
as the guardians and protectors of our liberties, 
as well of thinking as acting. But what more 
is deſued on behalf of the Church, than that if 
any man entertains an opinion ſubverſive of her 
doctrines, he ſhould keep it to himſelf, and not 
endeavour to propagate it in public ? 
4. Nothing need be urged here to prove the 


ſome -yedgment upon particular points or argu- 
ments propoſed to them, but could never form 
a compleat and conſiſtent ſyſtem: greater 
multitudes would beſtow very little thought 
upon it, unleſs continually reminded or ex- 
horted thereto: and none have any judgment 
of their own ſo early as it is neceſſary to imbue 
them with to be the foundation of 
their future reaſonings. Therefore the polity 
of a nation would be defective, if there were 
no provifioa made for inſtructing the ignorant, 
warning the thoughtleſs, and educating chil- 
dren: but how can fuch proviſion be made, 
without a ſammary of doctrine and ſet of arti- 
cles compoſing the ſyſtem to be taught? For 
would you have a law enacted that the people 
ſhall be duly inſtrufted, and that parents 
| ſhould educate their children, without giving 
the leaſt direction in what manner, or upon 
be carried on? This would be leaving mankind 
in their ſtate of Nature, and witholding that 
benefit of a community which might be pro- 
cured by perſons in public character, whoſe 
extenſive views and large information may en- 
able them to diſcern what is expedient for the 
generality, and guard againſt ſpecious notions 
drawing pernicious conſequences, not foreſeen 
by perſons in private ſtation. 
In the infancy of a Religion the principles of 


it may be few; but when thoſe few come to 
be 


— 


be branched out by comments, inferences and 
corellaries, grafted thereupon, fome of them 
perverfions and corruptions of the originals, it 


will be neceffary to make a more copious pro- 
viſion for correcting thoſe enormities. We 


ought to preſume the compilers of our Articles 
framed fuch as in their judgment contained the 
ſoundeſt ſyſtem of Religion, and moſt expedient 
for inſtilling ſalutary ſentiments into the minds 
of the people. As they were men, they cer- 
tainly were not infallible; and in articles pre- 
pared for national uſe, there may poflibly be 
ſomething occaſional, not neceſſary for the 
maintenance of true Religion at all times, but 
calculated upon the condition of the preſent : 
if any thing of this fort ſhould appear, there is 
a legiſlature always in being who may rectify 
whatever, upon proper examination, might be 
found amiſs, and accommodate what might be 
judged unſuĩtable to as; rd 
of our on times. | 

And for the anner of oederfiaridiog them, 
this may be and has been accommodated to the 
current ways of thinking, by tacit conſent of 
the people themſelves: for whoever will ex- 
amine the writings of the laſt century, com- 
paring them with thoſe of our cotemporaries, 
may perceive, that although we ſtill retain the 
SIR: of catches. we find in them much leſs 
of the myſterious, the marvellous and the 
magical, than our forefathers did a hundred 


years 
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a lawful and honeſt intention, however defec- 
tively executed, with which 1 go through my 
preſent labours; for implicit faith will not go 
down now a days: men are not calily filenced 
without being convinced, nor will they be made 
to ſwallow myſteries, ro them unintelligible, 
by the drenching-horn of ecclefiaſtical authe- 
rity. It is then working in ſervice of the 
Church to endeavour ſhowing, that without 
change of a fingle word in her doctrines, they 
may be fo as to render them con- 
fiſtent with the diſcoveries of Reaſon and Phi- 
loſophy, 2222882 
by the light of Nature. 
If the ſtem of doarines efiablithed is be- 
lieved beneficial by thoſe who have in charge to 
make proviſion for the public welfare in all its 
parts, it is natural and incumbent upon them to 
have the benefit ſecured by the protection of 
laws; and this is ail that is had in view : for if 
the vulgar, who want the aid of public provi- 
fions moſt, are not diſturbed in the enjoyment 
of them by jokes and ſophiſms, and other at- 
tacks upon things recommended to them as ſa- 
cred, the law is ſatisfied. It makes no inquĩſi- 
tion into men's private ſentiments, nor diſ- 
courſes among their friends or in their fami- 
lies, nor whether they breed up their children 
in orthodox principles: neither does it prohibic 
the publication of works not perfectly — 

Vor. V. 
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directiy tend to ſhake the popular tenets. For 
Berkeley's denial of body, ſpace and motion, 
Hartley's performing all human action by the 
mechanical impulſe of vibratiuncles, and Bur- 
-net's theory of the earth, muſt I doubt be 
counted heterodox by a rigid believer in the 
thirty nine articles: yet they never fell under 
the laſh of the law, nor even ſuffered in their 
c 


As for thoſe things which ſome affect to call 
N they are civil and not eccleſiaſ- 
tical prowions: Tythes and Church rates are 
not levied upon the Quaker by authority of the 
Articles, but of the common and ſtatute laws. 
The former of thoſe payments are ſometimes 
lay eſtates, wherein the Church has no con- 
cern: and it is eaſy to ſee how ruinous it muſt 
prove, ſo far as to unſtring the very finews of 
| government, if the plea of conſcience was ad- 
mitted to exempt any man from the payment 
of money. You would find a ſect ſpring up 
in the home counties, who would pronounce 
all taxes unjuſt that are not equally laid: ſo be- 
cauſe the northern and weſtern parts contribute 
a ſmall proportion to the land tax, it would go 
againſt their conſciences to pay any. Others 
would quote the Craftſman and Johnſon's dic- 
tionary, to prove all exciſes wicked things: 
therefore would ſcruple ſubmiting to any upon 
| their 


Parliament would never be able to find. ways 
and means for raifing 3 


ſeverit ies of a 


. g 
che diſſenters are accidentally involved in 
n 


lic: for we find they can conform occaſionally, 
juſt enough to ſatisfy the law. As for others, 
who are not likely to be ever the better if the 
bar were taken off, I would intreat them to ex- 
amine whether it is really conſcience the bar 
lies againſt ; FT by 4 
tion that will veil themſelves under the appear- 
ance of conſcience. The heart of man is deceit- 
ful above all things, extremely hard to be fa- 
thomed even by the owner, ſo as to diſtinguiſh 
the true motives of proceeding upon every oc- 
caſion, from plauſible colourings occurring in 
juſtification of them. There is an attachment 
to the cuſtoms one has been bred up in, a 


; prog 
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terfere in the caſe now as in former times, for 
when a ſuperſtitions value was placed in exter- 
nals, it might go againſt the conſcience to 
countenance the ſuperſtition by joining in the 
uſe of them: but now, that nobody regards 
them otherwiſe than as expedients for 

and order, the ſuperſtition lies on the other 
fide in imagining them to contain an intrinfic 
ity which will vitiate the pureſt devo- 
tions of the heart: therefore it muſt be a very 
make it boggle at them. I do not urge this 
with a defire that either the Public or private 
perſons ſhould interfere in matters of conſci- 
ence: I only mean to exhort every man to ſtudy 
carefully his own motives, and know what are 
thoſe which really actuate him; for there are 
frequent and flagrant miſtakes committed in 
the world upon this article. And ſince I ſup- 
poſe it will be acknowledged that a voluntary, 
not compulfive uniformity of Religion would 
be a defirable thing, it behoves every man to 
conſider how far the regard to old friends, old 
cuſtoms and habits, will juſtify him in forbear- 
ing to contribute his part cowards ſo deũrable 
an event: the judgment belongs to none other 
than to bimſelf, only let him make it marurely 


upon 


| ſie he Gets ads of 
force for preſervation of our Religion, when 
thoſe made for ſecurity of the ſtate go a great 
deal farther, yet without affording a handle for 
finding fault to the moſt zealous afſerters of 
liberty? for our political creed js more narrow- 
ly ſcrutinized into, than our religious ;. inquilt- 
tion is made there into our private ſentiments 
and the ſecret thoughts of our heart. It i not 
enough to behave quietly and ſobmiſlively 
uader all awful commands of the magiſtrate, 
to make no endeavours to propagate an Upinion 
contrary to the Act of Settlement, nor even 
drop a word in di thereof : but we 
are called upon ſolemnly and fincerely to de- 
clare upon oath, that without any equivocs- 
tion, mental evaſion, or ſecret reſervation what- 
ſoever, we do believe in our conſcience the 
Pretender has not any right to the Crown of 
this realm. It will not ſuffice that we never 
try to perſuade any body, nor maintain either 
in writing or diſcourſe, that Princes deprived 
by the Pope may be depoſed : but are required 
to ſwear, that we do from our heart abhor, 
men and dire a3 iet and hejurical, 
that damnable doctrine and 
The law in both caſes will not reſt con- 
tented with obliging people to keep their 
thoughts ro themſelves ; but iafifts upon know- 
rf 3 ing 
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rente fey wit ede and that under 
penalty of being ſubject to double taxes. Ob- 
ſerve” further, that this laſt declaration may 
ſeem, in ſome people's underſtanding, to con- 
tain a matter of meer opinion: for they may 
cath, is the fame as ſwearing they believe 
every man muſt be damned who holds it. Now 
though ic is certainly of concern to the ſtate, 
whether an Engliſh fubjet holds this poſition 
himſelf; yet it ſeems a meer ſpeculative queſ- 
tion, whether he believes that all other perſons 
whatſoever and whereſoever, who do hold it, 
5 


Düne ee this e of 
ſtile we are enjoined to uſe in the moſt ſolemn 
expreſſion of our loyalty, I ſhall venture a ſhorr 
comment upon it : not meerly by way of diſ- 
ſertation, but as leading into a clearer under- 
ſtanding of what little I have further to offer 
upon the ſubject of this Chapter. It would be 
highly irreverent to ſuppoſe the wiſdom of the 
nation could be fo poſſeſſed with a paroxyſm of 
zeal, as, like a common ſwearer, to throw out 
a firing of paſſionate words without weighing 
their import : therefore we muſt ſeek for ſome 
rational meaning in the epithet Damnable. 
As openeſs of heart is now univerſally and 
juſtly eſteemed an honour to the poſſeſſor, we 
may without offence ſuppoſe the legiſlature did 

not 
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1 may not we underſtand the Church 
the like reſtriction, where ſhe 
upon an article of Faith ? For thoſe who clamour 
AS tar bs an /eagmiy. 16 Hheny, object, that 
| befides the fanction of laws reſtraining them 
from gaining the ſuperlative credit they might 
voars to blaſt their character in the world by 
teaching her children to condemn them as re- 
— 1 gplleraren 


tween their teeth, 4 gang 


they ſhould be thought wicked men capable of 

every thing bad. And this they call an in- 
e 
F ſuppoſe they have ſuch an incontinence of 
rongue, as to render it unſafe for them to think 
what they muſt not utter. 

"Bot if they meet with this treatment from 
any body, why ſhould they charge it upon the 
Church? for they may well know that children 
will get many notions in their heads they were 
never taught by their maſters : and they ought 
to be the more candid in this cafe, becauſe they 
themſelves are liable to the like infirmity of 
judging hardly of others for an article of belief; 
for if they hear any body drop a word in favour 
of miracle, prophecy or revelation, or uſe the 


wards Faith, Grace, SanQification, or the like, 
ſeriouſly, 


be careful to keep their tongue be- 


che cultivation of ſuch ſentiments as ſhe efleem- 
ed ſalutary to perſons who would liſten to her, 
to point out ſuch as would overthrow the good 


mended. This is no more than what 1 
our objectors themſelves would do: pig car 
inſtru their pupils in ſome ſyſtem of opinions; 
would tell them, This is a uſeful ne- 
ceſſary to be kept in mind, This is a fatal miſ- 
tike, This a pernicious abſurdity ; and would 
caution them againſt perſons inſtilling oppoſite 
notions. Therefore her children may learn 
from her to ſtand upon their guard againſt 
opinions ſhe condemns as heretical, and againſt 
perſons who give juſt cauſe to ſuſpect their being 
infected with them: If they go further to pro- 
nounce upon the perſons themſelves, in what 
condition they ſtand with reſpect to their own 
ſalvation, it is an excurſion of *** 


N 2 the Accuſed here a 
erb in the cath 


K upon it as a pernici 

© the choice of one's Religion a matter of 
nice, to be made at pleaſure lightly, or 
1 amongſt all that are 
the world; and would have them 
thy MAE erage ws juſtify that error, 
„e them to converſe 


IC yet is this a decifion of her own making, 
e in the Goſpel, 
which declares, He that believeth is not con- 
demngd, but he that believeth not is condem- 
ned already, becauſe he bath not believed in 
the name of the only begotten Son of God, 
Now in order to determine the latitude of the 
word Accurſed in the article, let us go to the 
fountain head, and examine whether the con- 
demnation in the Goſpel be fo rigid as to extend 
to all perſons whatever, who are not Chriſ- 
tians. In the firſt place I preſume it will be 

| admitted, 
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admitted, that the Scriptures were given ſolely 


for our inſtruction in matters of -falth am 


practice, not to ſatisfy our curiofity upon points 
of ſpeculation : now I eonceive it to be matter 
of meer ſpeculation, no ways affecting our in- 
tereſts, what ſhall be the fare of any 


other 
man in the next world ; therefore we are to 


look for no information there, nor. cenie, 
But if this be not en let us turn back to 
the verſe immediately | where+ we 
may find that God ſent not nis Son ito. the 
world to condemn the word, but that the 
world through him might be ſaved. 

We learn from Saint Paul, that God lefe not 
the heathen world without a witneſs of him- 
ſelf, having manifeſted his eternal Power and 
Godhead by the things that were feen, and that 
the Gentiles, not having the law, were a law 
unto themſelves by means M that written in 
their hearts; but a law implies ſome benefit to 
be obtained by obedience thereto, nor have we 
any foundation io imagine, the Gentiles: before 
Chriſt might not find with God. If 
then he ſent not his ſon to condemn the world, 
they could not be put into a worſe condition 
than they were in before; and if he ſent him 
to fave the world, obſerve the world is here 
uſed collectively, and fince as I have ſhown in 
the Chapter on divine Oeconomy and elſewhere, 
chere is a general intereſt of the ſpecies, and a 


_ —_— —_— which I have of 
flared. ig the Qhaprer on Redemption, to ſhow, 


Thu if ve 50. on to the next verſe follow- 
, we (hall te what are the grounds of cen- 
Care and who the perſons incurring it. This is 
the condemrigtion, that light is come into the 
world, ad men loved darkneſs rather than 
| pears to be a voluntary choice made between 
daiknefs and bght, by perſons ſeverally conſcious 
of evil or good deeds; but the good deeds 
ſpoken of two verſcs below, as being manifeſt- 
ed by the light, muſt be ſuch as were perform- 
ed before coming thereinto : therefore it is poſ- 
fible that perſons not in the light may do good 
works wrought in -God, and conſequently be 
good men accepted before him. Since then a 
criminal infidelicy muſt be a wilful rejection of 
the light becauſe of evil deeds, we can never 
know a man's character meerly by his creed, 
even perſons who converſe daily with 
Chriſtians : for there are ſo many various ways 
of conception, ſo many abſurdities and corrup- 
| tions 
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tions ſometimes faſtened upon our holy Religjon 
by its profeſſors, as may turn it into a darkpefs 
impenetrable by the moſt careful eye. Nor 
unleſs we could pry into the heart to diſcern all 
the motives operating there, can we falſely pro- 
nounce upon any man, whether he refuſes to 
come into the light of free choice, or through 
miſapprehenfion and invincible ignorance. 
It is neceflary for our own ſecurity to judge 
upon actions and ſentiments, that we may know 
how to take our meaſures properly, and what 
degree of vigilance to apply for, avoiding fuch 
as would be poiſonous to us, in ion to 
their degree of virulence. But there are wide 
differences as well in the mental as bodily con- 
ſtitutions of men; and as poiſons are ſome of 
the vital juices in ſcorpions, vipers and many 
animals, fo there may be men in whom poiſon- 
ous Opinions are innocent, or even contributive 
to their health of mind; but it is our duty to 
think the beſt of every one. For the ſame 
God who created the glorious ſtars in their con- 
ſtellations, created alſo the crooked ſerpent, 
whom we muſt therefore believe compleat in 
his nature and uſeful in the ſituation wherein 
he is placed: for when God looked upon all 
the works that he had made, behold they were 
very good. It behoves us then to beware both 
of the natural and metaphorical ſerpent, to keep 
out of his way leſt he bite us; bat we have 
| nothing 
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hefore his Maker. _ 
e 
we muſt preſume were given the Jewiſh con- 
verts for the hardneſs of their hearts; becauſe 
they were too grols to diſtinguiſh in their aver- 
ſions between the man and his opinions: but 
it was not ſo from the beginning, that is, not 
in the original defign of the Goſpel. And 
we may ſay to the rigid and cenſorious, as Jeſus 
did to the diſciples who wanted to call down 
fire from heaven, Ye know not what ſpirit ye 
are of: certainly not the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, 
which is a doctrine of peace and love, and of 
that Charity which believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, and thinketh no evil. So it is no 
proof of our orthodoxy, that we are forward 
to judge other perſons, but a dire& oppoſition 
both to the fpirit and letter of the Goſpel, for 
it is one of the precepts in the ſermon upon 
the mount, Judge not, that ye be not judged ; 


and if there be any practice deſerving our de- 


teſtation as impious, heretical and damnable, 
ſurely this muſt be ſo, which Chriſt has expreſſly 
declared, will draw down judgment upon the 
practiſers. | 


End of Part III. Vol. III. 


